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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


THERE are several ways of spelling the name of Shakespeare, and 
each of them is passionately advocated by some Shakespearean 
scholar. The obvious question arises, Why not spell it as he spelled it 
himself? But only five examples of his signature exist, and they give 
but uncertain guidance. The best known of these signatures is in the 
British Museum, and, though it is written in a very crabbed hand, it 
seems to read “Shakspere.” This is the spelling adopted by Mr. 
Stopford Brooke in his “Primer of English Literature,” as it is also 
by Professor Dowden in his “Primer of Shakspere.” Knight adopted 
the same spelling, and appears, in fact, to have been the first to do so, 
though in the third and fourth folios the final “e” is omitted, and 
though several Editors had inclined to “Shakspeare.” All surnames 
are subject to variations in the Elizabethan age, and that on the first 
and second folios, “Shake-speare” appears to have been the usage 
under the first Stuart. Dr. Johnson is a safe guide in matters where 
common sense should be predominant, and he gives it as “Shake- 
speare,” the spelling adopted here, if for no other reason, because it 
includes all. the variations. There are other English surnames of 
similar form, and there is no occasion, as some have done, to make 
Shakespeare a corruption of “Jacques Pierre,” and so to infer that the 
family was originally French. The name of Nicholas Breakspeare, 
whose people were of the yeoman class in Hertfordshire, and who rose 
to be the only English Pope, as Adrian IV., will come into the mind. 
Of the twenty plays printed separately in quarto during Shakespeare’s 
lifetime, three editions of “Hamlet”; four editions of “Henry IV.,” 
Part 1; one edition of “Henry IV.,” Part 2; one edition of “King 
‘Lear’; one of “Love’s Labour’s Lost”; two of the “Merchant of 
Venice”; one of the “Merry Wives”; two of “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream”; one of “Much Ado about Nothing’; one of “Othello”; one 
of “Pericles”; three of “Richard II.”; four of “Richard III.”; and 
two of “Troilus,” have all Shakespeare, or more seldom Shake-spear ; 
one only, the “Lear” of 1608, has Shak-speare. It follows, withont 
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much doubt, that however he may have signed a legal document, in 
literature, at all events, his name was “Shakespeare.” It may be 
worth while to add a few notes. On the monument in the church of 
Stratford-on-Avon the name is given as Shakspeare: in the parish 
register it is Shakspere, and the same spelling appears in the three 
signatures to his will. Of the other two signatures, one is in a copy 
of Florio’s “Montaigne,” and is Shakspere, and one is on a document 
preserved at Guildhall, and is contracted, Shaksper®, so as to throw 
little light on the question. 

Of the family, birth, and education of our great dramatist we know 
very little. His father’s name was John, a glover in Stratford, who 
filled in turn many local municipal offices. His mother was Mary 
Arden, who came of an ancient Warwickshire family. The exact 
place of his birth is unknown, as is the exact date, but his parents 
were undoubtedly living in Stratford at the time, for he was bap- 
tised in the church parish, 26 April, 1564. After his death, fifty-two 
years later, namely, 23 April, 1616, it was said that, like Cervantes, 
he had died upon his birthday. It is not, however, very likely that a 
child should be publicly baptised when only three days old. If the 
biographers of Shakespeare put down nothing but what is certain 
about him, they would have little indeed to say. At a latter period 
John Shakespeare was living in a house in Henley Street, and it is 
possible that he occupied it at the time of his son’s birth. It, or to be 
precise, its successor, is now pointed out as “The Birthplace.” I 
shall have occasion further on to explain the meaning of the name and 
its inventors. Young William is said to have led a wild life, and to 
have poached on the preserves at Charlcote. But this is unsupported 
tradition or pure conjecture, as is the story of his having to fly, and 
being thus driven to seek his fortune in London. All we do know is 
that the earliest of the plays, “Titus Andronicus,” appeared in 1594, 
in quarto, but no copy survived. Some have even doubted its having 
ever existed. The poem, “Venus and Adonis,” was published in 1593. 
A pirated edition of “Romeo and Juliet” was printed in 1597, in which 
year also “Richard II.” and “Richard IIL.” were issued in quarto. Mr. 
Laurence Hutton (“Literary Landmarks of London”) is of opinion 
that Shakespeare came to London in 1585. That he was already 
married we know from the registers. He had the bishop’s license to 
marry Anne Hathaway in November, 1582, when he was but nine- 
teen. His wife was twenty-seven. Their first child, Susannah, was 
born in the ensuing May. In 1585 Anne had twins, Hamnet and - 
Judith, named after a friend, Hamnet Sadler, and his wife. The son 
died at Stratford in 1595, but the daughters survived their father; 
both married. Rowe started the theory that he left Stratford on ac- 
count of some poaching affray in which he was engaged, and by which 
he offended his great neighbour, Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlcote. It 
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is traditionally reported that this worthy was afterwards caricatured 
as Justice Shallow in the “Merry Wives,” and unquestionably there is 
a reference to the arms of the Lucy family (Act I., Scene 1). 

In London he probably became a player at Blackfriars, a theatre as 
nearly as possible where the office of the “Times” newspaper now 
stands. The exact site is still marked by Playhouse Yard. Crosby 
Place, in Bishopsgate Street, is mentioned in “Richard III.” Shake- 
speare had a house in the parish of St. Helen, in 1598. Mr. Hutton 
observes that Crosby Place, Middle Temple Hall, and St. Saviour’s 
Church in Southwark “are the only buildings still standing in London 
which are in any way—and even these only by inference—associated 
with him.” “Twelfth Night” was acted in the Middle Temple Hall in 
February, 1601. A brother, Edmund, was buried in the choir of St. 
Saviour’s in 1607. It is quite possible that he was not present on 
either occasion. He was connected with the Globe Theater on Bank- 
side, not far from St. Saviour’s, on a site now covered by the build- 
ings of Messrs. Barclay and Perkins. Mr. Hutton identifies it further 
as having been “directly behind the houses which in 1885 were num- 
bered 13, 15, and 17, Southwark Bridge Road, on the east side of 
that thoroughfare, nearly opposite Sumner Street.” He held some 
property in Blackfriars, and in the Library of the Corporation, at the 
Guildhall, there is the original deed conveying to him a house “abut- 
ting upon a street leading down to Puddle Wharf.” It was close to 
the King’s Wardrobe, and may have been on the site now covered by 
the house of the Bible Society, or immediately opposite. During his 
life in London he is said to have frequented the Mermaid Tavern in 
Cheapside and the Falcon, now marked by the Falcon Dock, on Bank- 
side, and in both his name is associated with that of Ben Jonson. One 
thing seems to be certain. Unlike too many of his successors on the 
stage, he constantly made money, and made it for a fixed purpose, 
namely, that, while still comparatively young, he might retire to the 
beloved Warwickshire, whose beauties he praised by implication in 
nearly every play. 

Little as we know of Shakespeare’s life in London, we know even 
less of his life after he retired to Stratford in 1610 or 1611. In 1597 
he had bought the Great House there, which he improved and renamed 
New Place. His father, who had about this time obtained a grant of 
the well-known coat of arms (or, on a bend, sable, a spear of the 
field), died in 1601. In 1602 he had bought a small estate in Old 
Stratford, and had other property there and in the neighbourhood. 
He was living at Stratford when the Globe Theatre was burnt in 
1613, and Mr. Dowden conjectures that the manuscripts of the plays 
perished on that occasion. A great fire occurred at Stratford also in 
1614; and before the fifty-four houses then destroyed can have been 
rebuilt, Shakespeare died, namely, in April, 1616. He probably had 
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premonitions and felt his health declining, as his will was signed in 
the previous month, having been drawn in January. There is an idle 
story that he died in consequence of a drinking bout with Jonson and 
Drayton, but there is no record that either of them was ever at Strat- 
ford, and it is pretty certain that Shakespeare, who was busied about 
the marriage of his second daughter to Thomas Quiney, and who was 
altogether engaged in making settlements and his will, was not in 
London during the year 1616. He was buried in front of the chancel 
step in Stratford Church, where a gravestone, on which there are some 
doggrel verses requesting his “good friend,” the visitor, to spare the 
dust “encloased heare,” is pointed out as his. It may be, but there is 
no name on it. A bust, coloured to imitate life, was set up after his 
death, and had auburn hair and blue eyes, but in a fit of mistaken zeal 
it was painted white by Malone, in 1793. The white paint has been 
removed of late years, the only “restoration” in the church of which 
we can approve. The object of the restorers has been, as far as 
possible, to destroy everything Shakespeare can ever have looked 
upon. A few old monuments remain, but for the rest we can only re- 
echo the words of Mr. Winter, in his “Old Shrines and Ivy” (p. 31). 
As an American pilgrim he went to Stratford :— 

“The renovation of the Shakespeare church has not (July, 1891) 
been completed; but only a few things in it remain to be destroyed, 
and no doubt the final strokes will be delivered within a short time. 
The glory and the grandeur of that old church cannot, indeed, be en- 
tirely despoiled, even by the unserviceable zeal of bigotry and the 
regulative spirit of button-making convention. Something of ven- 
erable majesty must still survive in the gray mossy stones of that 
massive tower_and in the gloomy battlements of nave and chancel, 
through which the winds of night sigh sadly over Shakespeare’s dust. 
The cold sublimity of the ancient fabric, with its environment of soft 
and gentle natural beauty and its associations of poetic renown, can 
never be wholly dispelled. Almost everything has been done, how- 
ever, that could be done to make the place modern and conventional. 
The appearance of the church, especially of its interior, has been ma- 
terially changed. A few of the changes were, perhaps, essential, and 
these may have been made wisely; and all of the changes have been 
made with mechanical skill, if not always with taste. A few more 
touches, and the inside of the ancient building will be as neat and 
prim as a box of candles. That was the avowed object of the restora- 
tion—to make the church appear as it used to appear when it was 
built and before it had acquired any association whatever; and that 
object has been measurably accomplished. But all change here was 
an injury.” 

The authorities lately appealed in the papers for more money “to 
make the place modern and conventional,” but nothing can now injure 
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tt. It is the same in the town. The picturesque old market cross was 
destroyed in 1821. A little later an old house in Henley Street, tra- 
ditionally said to have been “The Birthplace,” was rebuilt in imitation, 
and the real beams and timbers were taken to America, where they 
were put together again. One or two pretty Elizabethan houses re- 
main in the streets, but New Place has been pulled down, having pre- 
viously been almost, if not altogether, rebuilt. The Grammar School, 
where Shakespeare must have learned to write, was threatened a few 
years ago, but is still standing. The scenery of the neighborhood is the 
perfection of the best English type, often described and alluded to in 
the plays. This alone remains as he saw it, and even the “restorer” is 
unable to touch it. The cottage of Richard Hathaway, Shakespeare’s 
father-in-law, still exists and has been secured by public subscription, 
not, we may hope, for “restoration,” but for preservation. It only re- 
mains to be said that a singularly ugly little building, a combined 
theatre and library, in a foreign style of Gothic as unlike the beautiful 
English Elizabethan of Shakespeare’s time as the architect could make 
it, now occupies the site of New Place. 

Many questions have been asked as to Shakespeare’s religion, and 
whole treatises have been written on the subject. We must remember 
that in 1564, when he is supposed to have been born, Queen Elizabeth 
had only been six years on the throne, and that the fires of the Marian 
persecution were not long extinct, while they dwelt still in the memory 
of a majority of the population among whom he grew up. Also, it 
was not until after the death of Elizabeth, and five years before the 
death of the dramatist himself, that what we know as the authorized 
version of the Bible was first published. The Book of Common 
Prayer was still under revision, and was in many respects different 
from what we have now. Hooker, the greatest ecclesiastical authority 
of the time, was preaching at the Temple while Shakespeare was in 
London, but in his works, though the Bible is frequently quoted, it has 
been found impossible to assign the quotations to any one version. 
Religion, therefore, was in a transitional state; and, like Queen Eliza- 
beth herself, Shakespeare admired the pomp and pageantry of the 
older ritual, at the same time that his surroundings forced him to con- 
form to the new. In short, although some of his anti-papal expressions 
in “King John” are quoted to prove his Protestantism they really tell 
the other way, as they are considerably softened from the sentiments 
he found expressed in the play of “The Troublesome Raigne of King 
John,” printed in 1591. It is, at any rate, certain he was no bigot, 
and his love of his country would, without doubt, lead him to side 
against the Queen’s enemies and with the reformers. But, in truth, 
the matter is one as to which, however interesting, we have little or 
no information. The efforts of editors and searchers have only re- 
sulted in leaving us just where we were. We know very little about 
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Shakespeare, but we know still less about his eminent contemporaries, 
such as Marlow or Greene, Peele or Lyly. The real Shakespeare, the 
merry or sad, the amative or poetical, the sublime or stately Shake- 
speare, is to found only in the plays, and by them alone can we judge 
justly of the man. 

Within the narrow compass of the present essay it would be absurd 
to attempt any criticism of the plays of the greatest dramatist Eng- 
land—or, shall we say, Europe ?—has produced. It will be enough to 
note certain facts respecting their production, and especially respect- 
ing their chronological and literary history. As to criticism, the 
civilized world has pronounced them supreme in the highest walk of 
art. They have their faults, but they are human: 


Humanum est nescire et errare: 


but the very faults endear them to us. We feel that, great as is their 
genius, they are not too lofty for our just appreciation. 

Let us, in the first place, endeavour to trace the beginnings of this 
wonderful genius. 

The two plays produced while Shakespeare was still young to the 
stage are “Titus Andronicus” and the first part of “Henry VI.” Mr. 
Dowden characterizes both as work of an earlier period, edited and 
touched up by Shakespeare for acting purposes. He does not soften 
the bloodthirstiness of the old English tragedy, but he puts in tender 
and poetical passages which are foretastes of the power he subse- 
quently developed. In the “Titus” there are verses no one but he, or 
possibly Greene, could have written. They contrast curiously with 
the drums and trumpets, slaughter and cruelty, which predominate in 
the piece. Take such lines as these :— 


As. when the golden sun salutes the morn, 


or, 
A barren detested vale you see it is; 
The trees, though summer, yet forlorn and lean, 
O’ercome with moss and baleful mistletoe; 

or, 
And is not careful what they mean thereby; 
The eagle suffers little birls to sing, 

or, 


Like a flight of fowl 
Scatter’d by winds and high tempestuous gusts. 


Similes like these transport English woodland scenery to Rome, and 
betray clearly the handwriting of the Warwickshire poet. 
It is the same with “King Henry VI.,” Part 1:— 


Glory is like a circle in the water 
Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself 
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Till by broad spreading it disperse to nought. 

or, 
Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch; 
Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth. 


and, indeed, all the scene in the Temple Gardens. It is, however, 
better for critics not to be too sure, and while in the plays just named 
there are Shakespearean passages, so, too, in “Love’s Labour’s lost,” 
which is his undoubtedly and wholly, there are lines as weak as the 
worst in either of the others. Still, we must always remember that as 
tradition is nought by itself, though it is a powerful prop to history, 
so internal evidence, though weak and even foolish alone, may change 
external likelihood into absolute certainty. 

Both kinds of evidence abound as to “Love’s Labour’s Lost.” First 
printed in 1598, it had already been acted before Queen Elizabeth in 
1597, and Knight places it about 1589, when Shakespeare, “being only 
twenty-five years of age,” was a joint proprietor of the theatre at 
Blackfriars. That was the year when the famous “dancing horse,” 
a middle-sized bay, named Marocco, about fourteen years of age, was 
exhibited by Banks in London. The allusion to it is not, of course, 
conclusive, as it may have been put in any time before 1598. The 
object of the whole piece is to make fun of the Euphuists, of whose 
absurdities Sir Walter Scott made such amusing use in “The Monas- 
tery.” How Shakespeare learned to write so admirably, as in some of 
the longer speeches in this play, must always be a mystery. Coleridge 
said of Biron’s speech commencing— 


Have at you then, affection’s men at arms, 


in the Fourth Act, that “it is logic clothed in rhetoric.” The transi- 
tion from the old masques, the tragedies full of bloodshed, the come- 
dies full of grossness, is abrupt and astonishing. Mr. Dowden has 
well remarked that this “is a dramatic plea on behalf of nature and 
common sense against all that is unreal and affected.” “Richard II.” 
and “Richard III.” were printed in the same year, as well as “Romeo 
and Juliet.” “Henry IV.” (both parts) and “Henry V” followed; 
and then we come to what has been termed the middle stage. The 
whole of Charles Knight’s dissertation on this subject should be read 
by anyone who desires to form an opinion. He makes the early 
period terminate with the “Taming of the Shrew,” the second with the 
“Merry Wives,” the third with “Timon of Athens,” and the fourth 
will “Antony and Cleopatra.” 

The plays of Shakespeare’s middle period, then, may be identified 
with those he wrote shortly before he left London and returned home 
to Stratford. The most important of them, or, at least, that one 
which is most suitable to the moderm stage, is “The Merchant of 
Venice.” It was entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1598, but may possibly 
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have been in existence a little earlier. The stories of the pound of 
flesh and of the caskets are both adaptations from older authors, but 
this is the first play in which Shakespeare put forth his unerring 
dramatic power, the first in which, however unlikely the plot, however 
slight the figures, everyone lives and has his several characters: all 
are human, even Shylock. Passing by “Henry IV.,” “Henry V.,” 
“The Taming of the Shrew,” “Romeo and Juliet,” and some other 
plays, we come to the very farcical “Merry Wives of Windsor,” said 
to have been written in ten days, at the command of Queen Elizabeth, 
who wished to see Falstaff in love. It is bright and unflagging 
throughout—“a sunny play,” says Mr. Dowden, “to laugh at if not 
to love.” He does not mention the prominent feeling in our minds as 
we read it—the consciousness of power in every line, the characters, 
though they are so lifelike and spontaneous in their action, yet falling 
into line and grouping themselves like puppets at the waving of the 
magician’s wand. It is but a slight piece, no doubt, but there is not 
in the whole list of plays one which offers stronger evidence of the 
dramatist’s awakening to a knowledge of his own capacity. The 
“Merry Wives” first appeared in 1602, but was touched up early in 
the subsequent reign. The same strength is visible in “Much Ado 
about Nothing,” which also remains a favourite on the modern stage. 
To the same period we must attribute “As You Like It,” which was 
registered with the two last-named, and, like them, still keeps posses- 
sion of the stage. Mr. Dowden speaks of the scene of “As You Like 
It” as “French soil,” but Mr. Winter would prefer to make it alto- 
gether English, and to see in the forest of Arden an allusion both to 
Mary Arden, the poet’s mother, and also to the fair greenwood region, 
still called the forest of Arden, in his own Warwickshire. “From his 
earliest boyhood, this region must have been his pre-empted field of 
exploration and adventure, and must have been haunted for him with 
stately shapes and glorious visions.” It cannot be said that “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” which is contemporary with the plays just 
named, “holds the stage” equally with them. It is eminently intended 
to be read, not to be acted. It has been described as a “lofty and 
lovely expression of a luxuriant and happy poetic fancy.” It has been 
suggested with much plausibility that it was written for a show or 
masque to be performed in the wedding festivities of one of Shake- 
speare’s friends or patrons, possibly of the Earl of Southampton, 
who married Elizabeth Vernon, in 1598. Like so many of the other 
plays, it is full of the Warwickshire landscape, though the scene is 
laid at Athens, and abounds in those charming rural touches which 
show not only observations but a pure love of nature. The keynote of 
the whole is given in the opening lines, 


But, O, methinks, how slow 
This old moon wanes ! 
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Four nights will quickly dream away the time; 
And then the moon, like to a silver bow 
New bent in heaven, shall behold the night. 


Helena describes a country scene in a couple of lines: 


Your tongue’s sweet air 
More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ear, 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. 


The fairy, in Act 1i, sings, 


I must go seek some dewdrops here 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 


The same act contains an allusion to the boisterous weather and floods 
which devastated the Midlands in 1594: 


Therefore the moon, the governess of floods, 
Pale in her anger, washes all the air. 


The last plays Shakespeare wrote in London are probably those 
enumerated by Knight under the “Third Period, 1601 to 1607.” The 
first is “As You Like It,” already mentioned. It was followed by 
“Twelfth Night.” “At our feast,” writes Mr. John Manningham, a 
budding barrister of the Middle Temple, in February, 1602, “we had a 
play called ‘Twelve night or what you will,’ much like the comedy 
of errors, or Menechmis in Plautus, but most like and neere to that in 
Italian called Inganni.” This entry means that “Twelfth Night” was 
acted probably by, certainly before, the Templars at Candlemas in 
the beginning of 1602. Knight leaves his usual lines of careful 
analysis and discerning criticism when he comes to Manningham’s little 
entry. “Venerable Hall of the Middle Temple,” he exclaims, “thou 
art to our eyes more stately and more to be admired since we looked 
upon that entry!” There is little else to be said about the play. It 
marks Shakespeare’s rise to a level of high comedy which he never 
exceeded. The fun is continuous and all of the same by no means ex- 
uberant quality; and it marks something more. From this time his 
work has a different tone. The contrast between “Twelfth Night,” 
the brightest, and “Measure for Measure,” the saddest of the so- 
called comedies, is as strongly marked as possible. The next step, after 
the woes of Isabella and Mariana in the Moated Grange, is straight into 
tragedy. Accordingly, the next drama, if Knight and most of the 
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other critics are right, is “Hamlet,” and “Hamlet” is followed by 
“Othello,” and “Othello” by “King Lear.” Finally this cycle is closed 
with “Macbeth.” 

There is a reason for these successions and changes. The year 
1601 was disastrous to some of Shakespeare’s best friends and patrons. 
It does not seem that he was himself implicated in the foolish attempt 
at rebellion made by the two earls, Essex and Sussex, but it is certain 
that their fall and the death of Essex on Tower Green were severe 
blows, both to his feeling and his prosperity. As if to accentuate his 
gtief, his father died on the 8th September in the same year. It was 
said and is reported by Lambarde, whom Elizabeth called “her hand- 
some man of Kent,” that the tragedy of “Richard IT.” was aimed at 
the Queen. “Know ye not,” she said, “that I am Richard II.,” adding, 
“This tragedy was played forty times in open streets and houses.” 
She attributed all to Essex, and it is difficult not to believe that Shake- 
speare was more closely concerned in the seditious movement of 1601 
than we can now exactly define. The whole story is told at great 
length and with much minuteness by Charles Knight in his volume 
of “Biography,” to which we must refer the reader who desires 
further information. Certain it is that heavy gloom overshadowed 
the dramatist, both in London and at home in Warwickshire, and is 
reflected in the plays of this period. Knight fancies that Shakespeare 
went to Scotland in 1602, and there visited the scenery described in 
“Macbeth.” This is very possible. We do not hear anything of his 
being in London, and we know he was not at Stratford, where one of 
his brothers was acting as his agent in further purchases of land. 
The plays just mentioned are all tragical, and with them were three 
older plays, which he recast but did not write, namely, “Timon of 
Athens, “Cymbeline,” and Pericles.” Of the last very little would 
seem to be his, and it is not included in the first folio or the present 
edition. 

He finally retired to his residence at Stratford in 1607 or 1608, only 
visiting London occasionally; and in the few remaining years of his 
Rife he seems to have produced a play, generally a tragedy, every year 
on the average. In this last period appeared “A Winter’s Tale” and 
“Troilus and Cressida”; and the fulness of his powers is displayed in 
“The Tempest.” In “Henry VIII.,” “Coriolanus,” “Julius Cesar,” and 
“Antony and Cleopatra” there is no falling off. On the contrary, 
there are whole scenes in each of them equal to the best work he ever 
produced, and, indeed, “Henry VIII.,” which is still often acted, con- 
tains some of the finest passages in all he wrote. It was probably 
composed in, or shortly before, 1613, because in June of that year, 
while it was being acted at Shakespeare’s theatre, the Globe, the dis- 
charge of some small cannon, technically termed “chambers,” probably 
in the first act, set fire to the whole house, which was destroyed. It 
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was, however, rebuilt immediately, and in putting this play of “Henry 
VIII.” on the stage again we read that the manager introduced the 
utmost possible magnificence, it being remarked at the time as some- 
thing strange that Knights of the Garter wore representations of the 
robes, stars, and collars of the order. In no piece of the last period 
of the great dramatist’s powers is this stage magnificence more ap- 
parent than in what most commentators have agreed to select as the 
last play of all, “Antony and Cleopatra,” which consists of a series of 
gorgeous or stately pageants. No such processions and ceremonials as 
are described in these last-named plays can have been properly carried 
out in an open street or in the courtyard of an inn. New stage ap- 
pliances must have been at hand; and, in fact, we know that a genius 
of a very different kind was actually at work in London, and was in- 
troducing, for the first time in England, the Italian methods of pro- 
ducing stage effects and illusions. 

It is evident that about the time of the fire at the Globe and its re- 
building, a change had taken place in the possibilities of the stage. I 
am inclined to attribute that change to the influence, then commencing 
to be felt, of Inigo Jones, afterwards so famous as an architect. He 
was born in 1573, so that he was about nine years younger than Shake- 
speare. He spent some years travelling in Italy before the close of 
the century, and would seem then to have learned all that could be 
learned about stage scenery. Italian pageantry was celebrated, and 
those illusions by which small things were made to look large, and 
nearer things distant, had been heard of but never seen before in our 
island. From 1605 to 1612 Inigo was busy designing these things. 
The Queen, Anne of Denmark, was devoted to the stage and especially 
to masques ; and her son Henry, Prince of Wales, to whom Jones was 
surveyor, was equally fond of them. He was thus in full working 
order at the very time when Shakespeare, indulging his taste for mag- 
nificence, was preparing plays for the Globe, for the Inns of Court, 
for the Queen at Somerset House or Hampton Court, and for Prince 
Henry at St. James. It was over a play at Whitehall that Jones and 
Jonson quarrelled. This was in 1610. Jones must have known Jon- 
son or he could not have quarrelled with him, and if he knew Jonson 
how could he have escaped knowing Shakespeare, who was acknowl- 
edged already as the greatest living dramatist? A careful examina- 
tion of the numerous drawings of the stage scenery by Inigo Jones, 
which still exist, may bring to light some that were specially designed 
for plays of Shakespeare. 

The theatre, as it was before this revolution, probably contained 
little or no scenery, in the modern sense of the word. A curtain on 
which a view was painted formed the more elaborate background to a 
play. <A curtain on which no view was painted probably sufficed in 
most places. The only drawing known to exist of the Elizabethan 
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period is by a Dutchman called De Witt, who in 1596 sketched the 
interior of the Swan, which was then newly built and stood near the 
more famous Globe. The drawing is in the University Library at 
Utrecht, where it was discovered by Dr. Gaedertz, who published an 
account of it. The Swan was round, with a movable stage in the 
centre. There were three tiers of seats, labelled “Sedilia,” separated 
by two galleries. Most of the spectators stood round the stage, lit- 
erally in the pit, where, occasionally, the stage having been removed, 
a bear could be baited or a main of cocks fought. In fact, as late as 
1672 the Red Bull in Clerkenwell was still like a modern circus, but 
open to the sky, only the galleries being roofed. In 1879 Lady Pollock 
published a view, taken in or before 1632, in her “Amateur The- 
atricals,” of a stage as arranged for the performance of Alabaster’s 
“Roxana.” “The stage of which we have here a picture has no such 
attractions as those to which Addison objected; it relies upon the 
simplest methods of suggesting all that is to be in the minds of the 
audience. The curtains and balustrade at the back serve for the 
watch-tower from which a herald speaks, for Juliet’s balcony, and for 
the aside appearance of any characters in the plays.” It is one of the 
merits of the dramas of William Shakespeare that though they—or a 
majority of them—were written for such a stage as that just described, 
they bear, and in many cases are the better for, every improvement in 
scenic illusion which recent years have invented. 

Some acute critics have made a careful study of Shakespeare’s 
metres. It has been thought, with much probability, that they will 
furnish a trustworthy guide to the date, or at least the succession of 
the plays. For elaborate arguments on the subjects we may refer the 
reader to the.writings of Professor Dowden and to the “Cambridge 
Shakespeare,” edited by Mr. Aldis Wright. There are many other 
essays on the same subject, but these two seem to be the most im- 
portant, although Dr. Guest’s “History of English Rhythms” should be’ 
recommended to the advanced student. The rules of prosody were 
little known and almost unfixed in Shakespeare’s time. For the most 
part he adopted what is often called heroic metre, and his lines scan 
into ten syllables, alternately accentuated :— 


The sailors sought for safety by our boat. 
“Comedy of Errors,” i. 1. 


but, in order to strengthen the effect he wishes to produce, this regu- 
larity is departed from, and we have in “The Tempest” (i. 2) such 
lines as— 


Twelve years since, Miranda, twelve years since. 


So, too, and with the same object, lines are broken off :— 
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The miserable have no other medicine, 

But only hope: 

I’ve hope to live, and am prepared to die. 
“Measure for Measure,” iii. 1. 


As Mr. Wright remarks, “To these ‘licenses’ we may add verses 
sometimes with one and sometimes with two additional feet, and many 
half verses, and some a foot too short.” Professor Dowden reasons 
on these irregularities, and asserts that they form a kind of internal 
evidence respecting the chronology of the plays. The verse of Shake- 
speare passed through a regular series of changes in such wise that 
we can date a play, or think we can, by the versification. It “admits: 
of exact scientific estimation.” Of course it must not be pressed too 
far, but a few lines might be selected from each play and a student 
asked to date the play by them. Shakespeare began by making line 
and sentence conterminous. Take the opening lines of one of the 
early plays, “Love’s Labour’s Lost :— 


Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 
Live registered upon our brazen tombs, 
And then grace us in the disgrace of death, etc. 


Here are no broken lines, no double feet at the end, no running on, 
but simple, stately, ten-syllable verse. It is the same nearly all through 
this particular play. If, however, we take a later one, we find a com- 
plete change in the methods of versification. M. Furnivall has even 
calculated the proportion of unstopped lines in each of the two classes 
of plays. So also with double endings: when they are rare we may 
suppose a play to be early. When they are common, it is probably 
late. A couple of lines from “The Tempest,” first acted in 1611, near 
the close of the poet’s career, shows the truth of the comparison :— 


Pros. Thy father was the Duke of Milan and 
A prince of power. 
Mir. Sir, are you not my father? 


The prevalence of rhyme is a sign of an early play. In the later, 
Shakespeare, conscious of his powers, and experienced in the expres- 
sion of his thoughts, admitted nothing that could impede or fetter 
them. Further on a list of the plays in chronological order will be 
found, together with the reasons which have led scholars to assign the 
date to each. Here it will be best not to dwell too long on the me- 
chanical side, on the form or versification or language, but on those 
characteristics which force all readers to acknowledge Shakespeare’? 
place as above that of every other England poet. 
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The universality of his genius is the first thing that strikes us. It 
divides itself naturally into two qualities. He astonishes by his 
knowledge in the first place. He ransacks all nature for the fact he 
requires at the moment. The late Mr. William Blades made a list of 
the various employments that have been attributed to Shakespeare by 
different writers. It is to be found in “Shakespeare and Typography,” 
a little book written to prove that the dramatist was a printer. Ac- 
cording to the list he was, at one time or another, a butcher, a school- 
master, a woolman, a skewer sharpener, a farmer, a lawyer, a surgeon, 
a physiologist, a psychologist, a soldier, a sailor, a musician, a 
botanist, an ethnologist, a naturalist, and an alchemist among other 
things. To this list may be added the evidence that he was a falconer, 
a tailor, a gardener, an architect, a student of folklore, of the Bible, 
and of angling; and, while we are about it, we may mention the theory 
that Shakespeare’s plays were written by Francis Bacon, Viscount 
St. Alban’s. 

All these and other theories have their origin in recognising the 
knowledge shown by the dramatist of subjects which might have been 
considered beyond his ken. At the very beginning of the volume we 
have an example. The description of a ship in a heavy sea, the be- 
havior of the officers and crew, and the final shipwreck, are in the 
nautical language of the time. Their brevity is characteristic of 
Shakespeare. He has no fads. A man who had enjoyed such varied 
experiences never drags any of them in. He knew all about maritime 
affairs. They are there when they are wanted. They are dismissed 
like one of the characters when they. have played their part. He must 
have studied ships and the sea for some time before he could write 
about them as he does, but he never intrudes his experiences or ex- 
pects his reader to be interested in them except in so far as they con- 
duce to the elucidation of his plot. This restraint, then, astonishes 
the reader almost as much as the knowledge. The “universality” of 
Shakespeare’s genius, in what he has told us as well as in what he has 
left untold, calls forth our admiration and wonder. His knowledge 
of the sea is so extensive and accurate that it has led many critics to 
think he must have spent some part of his life on board ship. But 
if we take almost any other of the innumerable subjects on which he 
touches, we find him equally. at home, equally conversant, and equally 
reticent. Mr. Blades almost proves that he was a printer, fully proves 
that he was thoroughly acquainted with the art of printing as practised 
at that period, and shows that he made constant allusions to it. 

We have mentioned architecture, and may examine his writings to 
find out what he knew of that art. As with his seamanship, he is 
thoroughly well-informed. In fact, Mr. Gotch, the architect and other 
writers have noted the fact that we owe to him alone an adequate ac- 
count of the Elizabethan procedure in designing and building a house. 
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In all the plays there are allusions to buildings, in many there are 
descriptions. He evidently admired what was good. Even Falstaff 
is struck by the beauty of Shallow’s house: and in “Twelfth Night” 
we remember that Sebastian would go sight-seeing :— 


Let us satisfy our eyes 
With the memorials and things of fame 
That do renown this city. 


And in “The Tempest” we have— 


The cloud capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples 


of Prospero’s vision. But the most important passage is in the Second 
Part of “Henry IV.” (i. 3) where Bardolph describes the architec- 
tural methods of the day :— 


When we mean to build 

We first survey the plot, then draw the model; 

And when we see the figure of the house 

Then must we rate the cost of the erection; 

Which if we find outweighs ability, 

What do we then but draw anew the model 

In fewer offices, or at least desist 

To built at all? 


He next speaks of the situation, the sure foundation, the questioning 
of surveyors, and other operations, such as calculating the cost, lest— 


Like one that draws the model of a house, 
Beyond his power to build it; who, half through, 
Gives o’er and leaves his part created cost 

A naked subject to the weeping clouds. 


The word “architect” occurs in Shakespeare’s works, but in this 
passage apparently only surveyors are mentioned, and Mr. Gotch 
makes use of it to prove that surveyors and architects were the same. 
To my mind, Lord Bardolph proves that the building was designed and 
planned chiefly by the person most concerned, namely, the owner him- 
self. Mr. Gotch shows, in a paper read before the Architectural As- 
sociation in 1892, that this was the case in Shakespeare’s day, when 
certainly Hatfield, Burghley, and Cobham, to name only three, were 
designed by their owners, and Shakespeare’s allusions to house build- 
ing are accurate to the smallest particular. 
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The close observation of human character is coupled with an equally 
close observation of nature. References to green pastures, to woods 
and trees and fields of corn, to cliffs and rocks and torrents, are com- 
mon throughout the plays. In them, too, but still more in the Sonnets 
we have mention of birds and their songs. Country life, landscape 
and birds are combined with summer insects and flowers, with oaks 
and osiers and velvet leaves, and the wind, the rain and the sunshine, 
to produce the effect he sought for. Nothing of the kind comes amiss 
to him. It has always been assumed that in “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” there is a reference to the stormy weather and floods which 
visited England in the summer of 1594. Titania upbraids Oberon with 
having caused them :— 


Never, since the middle summer’s spring, 
Met we on hill, in dale, forest or mead, 
By paved fountain or by rushy brook, 
Or in the beached margent of the sea, 
To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind, 
But with thy brawls thou hast disturbed our sport. 


Some thirty lines follow in which we read of contagious fogs, of 
pelting rivers, of empty folds and unreaped fields, of the pale moon, 
and all “the progeny of evil.” The scene is laid in a wood near 
Athens, but all the picture is drawn in Warwickshire. It would be 
easy to multiply quotations from passage like this one. They abound in 
the comedies, and are also numerous in the historical plays and the 
tragedies. Here are six lines from “King John” which paint a 
picture worthy of Turner :— 


He is forsworn, if e’er those eyes of yours 
Behold another day break in the east: 

But even this night, whose black contagious breath 
Already smokes about the burning crest 

Of the old, feeble and day-wearied sun, 

Even this ill night, your breathing shall expire. 


In “Henry VIII.” Wolsey finds no better simile for his fall than one 
direct from nature :— 


This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 

And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls. 
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These comparisons and descriptions are most frequent in the trag- 
edies, as in a few lines from “Romeo and Juliet :—” 


The grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night, 
Chequering the eastern clouds with streaks of light 
And flecked darkness. 


They abound on “Hamlet” and in “King Lear. The King in 
“Hamlet” asks of his hand— 


Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow? 


And Hamlet himself speaks of the picture of his father— 


A station like the herald Mercury 
New lighted on a Heaven-kissing hill. 


Everyone remembers the famous description of the scenery near 
Dover, from which to this day one steep height is known as Shake- 
speare’s Cliff (“King Lear,” iv. 6) “Macbeth” is so full of “local 
colour” that many have believed the dramatist visited Scotland in 
1602 before he wrote it. The King observes— 


This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself; 


and there throughout the whole play references to the breezy heights 
so unlike anything Shakespeare could have seen between Stratford and 
London. 

The pages of Shakespeare show very plainly that he was well 
acquainted with what we term field sports. They were not sports, 
but necessities, when the population of all England was not equal to 
that of London now, and countless wild beasts roamed over open 
chases and forests and had to be destroyed for protection or for food. 
Wolves were common in the uncultivated lands of Northampton, 
Rutland, Oxford, Essex, Huntingdon and Buckingham, in the reign 
of Henry IV., as we gather from a deed quoted by Blount. If so, 
they were probably quite as common in the forest of Arden; but by 
the time of Shakespeare, though traditions and tales in plenty must 
have survived, the wolf was probably extinct in England, though 
it survived in Scotland and Ireland and was common in France. 
Wild boars were numerous in Sherwood and Arden, and their ex- 
istence is commemorated in the heraldry of the old families of 
Lincolnshire, Kent, Yorkshire, Suffolk and Essex, as well as War- 
wickshire. Shakespeare probably refers to one in the Second Part 
of “Henry IV.” :— 


Doth the old boar feed in the old frank? 
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A frank was an enclosure in which a boar could be surrounded and 
penned in without being caught, and could be killed when he was 
sufficiently fat. The silver boar of Richard III. was no doubt wild, 
and was a badge of the manor or honour of Windsor. The Boar’s 
Head in Eastcheap has long disappeared, but the sign, carved in 
stone, is now in the museum at the Guildhall. 

Deer are frequently mentioned in the plays, and were no doubt 
plentiful in Warwickshire in Shakespeare’s time. An oft repeated 
tradition has it that killing deer in the preserves of Charlecote led 
to his leaving Stratford. It is not probable that any red deer ex- 
isted there, but the fallow deer, and possibly the roe, alone. There 
are many allusions to deer hunting, and in “Love’s Labour’s Lost” 
we have ladies joining in the “shoot,” as it is called, and taking 
their stand by a bush where, as the princess laughingly observes, 
they may “play the murderer.” In the Third Part of “King Henry 
VI.” (iii. 1) two keepers watch for deer with cross-bows. Guns 
were in use, however, and are very distinctly mentioned as “birding 
pieces” in the “Merry Wives of Windsor” (v. 5). In “Cymbeline” 
(iii. 4) there is a mention of “the elected deer,” a deer, no doubt, 
selected from the herd. A whole scene (iv. 2) is devoted to deer 
hunting in “As You Like It”, and from Shakespeare’s use of 
huntsmen’s technical terms, it is evident he knew all about it. 
Foxes, polecats, hares, badgers, wild cats or catamounts, and other 
denizens of the forests are frequently named in the plays, as well 
as weasels, dormice, squirrels and hedgehogs. But throughout 
there is more notice of birds than of beasts, and there are more 
allusions to falcons than to any other birds. It is easy to under- 
stand that in days when guns were scarce, when slings and arrows 
were the most useful weapons, and when moreover, hunting was 
not so much a diversion as a business, falcons would be very fre- 
quently employed, and every one who lived a country life would be 
familiar with falconers’ jargon and understand allusions to jesses, 
lures, hoods, mews, soaring, stooping and so forth. The falcon 
chiefly mentioned is of course the peregrine, but there are notes also 
about the stanniel and the eyas-musket. Mr. Harting, in his de- 
lightful “Ornithology of Shakespeare,” to which the reader is re- 
ferred for further notes on falconry, explains these terms for us. 
The stanniel is identified as the kestrel, a charming little hawk, 
easily tamed, with all the characteristics of a “noble” falcon, except 
the strength and courage. Ladies and children may pet kestrels to 
accustom their hands to hawks, but, except as playthings, they are 
useless. In “Twelfth Night” (ii. 5) we have Malvolio called a 
stanniel, and Mr. Harting interprets the word as a contraction of 
“standgale,” a country name of the “windhover” or kestrel, from 
its pretty way of breasting the breeze and hanging motionless on 
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the wing. The only other English bird which does this is the 
kingfisher. The eyas-musket is mentioned in the “Merry Wives, 
and means a male sparrow hawk brought up from the nest. This 
is one of the smallest of the birds trained by falconers, and, in the 
east, is held in the hand and actually thrown at the quarry. On this 
account possibly its name was given to a small gun, even as falconet 
was the name given to a different kind of fowling piece. 

Allusions to falconry occur in many places, and often two or 
three times in the same play. In the Introduction to the “Taming 
of the Shrew, we read— 


Dost thou love hawking? Thou hast hawks will soar 
Above the morning lark: 


and in the body of the same play— 


My falcon now is sharp and passing empty, 
And till she stoop she must not be full gorged, 
For then she never looks upon her lure. 
Another way I have to man my haggard, 
To make her come and know her keeper’s call; 
That is, to watch her, as we watch those kites 
That bate beat and will not be obedient. 

Act iv., Sc. 1. 


If we go through this passage we are struck with the complete 
knowledge of the subject displayed. “Falcon” is always feminine. The 
female peregrine is much larger than the tiercel, or male bird. She 
is much more esteemed as being so much more powerful. A careful 
trainer does not allow his falcon to be fed up or gorged till she has 
done her day’s work, “for then she never looks upon her lure,” but 
flies perhaps to some distant rock or tree and sleeps. This is espe- 
cially the case if she is “a haggard,” that is a wild hawk and trained. 
not brought up from the nest. A haggard, but for her wildness, is 
always to be preferred as stronger and more skilful in taking game 
than an eyas or nestling. There are several keepers’ calls. The 
commonest is a whistle of two notes, but for a distance a peculiar 
holloa is necessary, and when crying the keeper waves the lure. 
A great object in training is to persuade the hawk under all circum- 
Stances to come to the lure. For this purpose it is always baited 
with a small piece of meat, something to reward and occupy the 
falcon, which must never be disappointed. The lure itself is usually 
a horseshoe decorated with wings and weighted with lead, so that 
the hawk cannot carry it, to teach her not to carry off game that 
she has killed. The kites that bate and beat are simply ill-behaved 
falcons, whom the keeper maligns as kites, for no one ever troubled 
himself to train a real kite, though Mr. Salvin had a tame one. They 
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bait, or flutter, off their stand and beat their wings on the ground 
and refuse to obey the trainer, who, by watching them for many 
hours at a stretch, at length succeeds in tiring them out. 

The word “eyas” occurs several times in Shakespeare, and is 
usually a term of affection. The dramatist in his experience of 
falconry knew how engaging a young hawk is, with his bold, plucky 
ways, his affection for his teacher, and the beautiful brown eyes 
so quick to follow every movement and every sound. The tassel 
gentle, or tiercel gentle, as a male eyas peregrine is named, is a most 
charming bird, and one of the difficulties of falconry is not to pet 
him so as to prevent his soaring high and ranging wide. Juliet 
longs “for a falconer’s voice, to lure this tassel gentle back again.” 
Elsewhere (Troilus and Cressida, iii. 2) Shakespeare speaks of the 
falcon and the tiercel. In “Hamlet” we read of “an eyrie of children, 
little eyasses.” Another technical term is “mew.” The word is used 
still in London and some other towns to denote a stable. Originally 
it meant a place for keeping hawks. The king’s hawks, when he 
lived at Westminster, were kept at the neighbouring village of 
Charing Cross. The King’s Mews were established in 1377, and 
were turned into stables in 1537 and finally cleared away in 1830, 
when Trafalgar Square was placed on the site. To “enmew,” a 
derivative, occurs in “Measure for Measure” (iii. 1), and means 
to enclose or guard as a hawk holds a fowl he has taken. Another 
term is “jesses.” These are the short leather thongs on the hawk’s 
legs which enable the falconer to keep it steady on the fist: Othello 
says of Desdemona (iii. 3), “If I do prove her haggard”—that is 
wild or wandering—‘though that her jesses were my dear heart 
strings, I’d whfstle her off and let her down the wind to prey at 
fortune.” When a hawk flies down a wind there is sometimes a 
difficulty in reclaiming it. A falcon some years ago flew down the 
wind from near Belfast, in pursuit of a woodcock, and was found 
and shot, forty-eight hours later, at Aberdeen. “Pitch,” another 
term in falconry, refers to the soaring of a hawk to obtain a pitch, 
or height, from which to drop on his prey. In the First Part of 
“Henry VI.” Warwick says he can judge 


Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch, 


and in “Henry V.” the Dauphin praises his horse by comparing his 
paces to those of a falcon: 


When I bestride him I soar, I am a hawk: he trots the air. 


In all these examples and others Shakespeare evidently refers to the 
peregrine. Goshawks and sparrow-hawks were also used in falconry 
in his time, but they are termed “ignoble,” while peregrines, gerfal- 
cons, merlins and even little hobbies are “noble.” The difference 
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is in the color of the eye and the length of the wing. The eye of 
the noble falcon is always brown, of the ignoble yellow or white. 
The second quill feather of the merlin’s wing is the longest. In 
the sparrow-hawk it is the fourth or fifth. The short-winged hawks 
do not soar: and Page, in the “Merry Wives,” probably refers to 
a sparrow-hawk when he says— 


I have a fine hawk for the bush. 


In cover a soaring merlin would be useless. In “Macbeth” one of 
the portents of the’ king’s death is that— 


On Tuesday last 
A falcon, towering in her pride of place, 
Was by a mousing ow! hawk’d at and kill’d. 


But the most remarkable of these passages occurs at the beginning 
of the second act of the Second Part of “King Henry VI.” The 
King and Queen are at St. Alban’s, hawking with Suffolk, the 
Cardinal and Gloucester. They are “flying at the brook,” that is 
heron hawking, and, though the wind is high, “Old Joan,” evidently 
a favorite, has flown a pitch above the rest, which gives occasion 
for pious reflections on the part of Henry :-— 


To see how God in all his creatures works. 


And he adds— 
Yea, man and birds are fain of climbing high. 


To which Suffolk rejoins— 


My lord protector’s hawks do tower so well; 
They know their master loves to be aloft 
And bears his thoughts above his falcon’s pitch. 


And Gloucester asserts— 


My lord, ’tis but a base ignoble mind 
That mounts no higher than a bird can soar. 


The image is carried farther by subsequent speakers, but these lines 
are enough to show what importance Shakespeare as a practical 
falconer attached to the high pitch of a well-trained falcon. 
Shakespeare was evidently acquainted with the other members 
of the falcon family. The eagle occurs several times, as in “Henry 
VI.,” Part 3, where Richard refers to his father as “that princely 
eagle”; and the Roman eagle is twice named in “Cymbeline.” In the 
“Taming of the Shrew” there are several lines (ii. 1) on the buzzard, 
a very ignoble hawk indeed, its taking a turtle being ridiculed as no 
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more a likely feat than if the turtle should take the buzzard. In 
“Hamlet” the prince describes his own mental condition: 


I know a hawk from a handsaw, 


an expression frequently explained to mean a “heronshaw.” The 
First Part of “Henry. IV.” (iv. 1) has another puzzling passage: 


All plumed like estridges that with the wind 
Bated like eagles having lately bathed. 


Some read “wing the wind,” and other readings have been proposed. 
Douce gives much attention to the passage, and asserts that “estridge” 
means a goshawk, and that the same bird is mentioned in “Antony 
and Cleopatra, where we read of anger: 


And in that mood the dove will peck the estridge. 


Certainly a goshawk, like a buzzard, belongs to the category of 
ignoble hawks, and certainly also he subject to fits of ill-temper or 
sulkinesss so strong that he would probably even let a turtle dove 
peck at him without noticing the insult. Quite otherwise meant is 
the allusion in the Third Part of “Henry VI.” :— 


So cowards fight, when they can fly no further; 
So doves do peck the falcon’s piercing talons. 


There can be little doubt of the correctness of Douce’s interpretation 
of estridge. There was a manor in Nottinghamshire, held by the 
service mutandi unum estricium, mewing a goshawk. Hawks are 
named twice in one of the Sonnets :— 


Some glory in their birth... 
: Some in their hawks and hounds, 
and again, 
Love is... 
Of more delight than hawks or horses: 


but we cannot, of course, assert that Shakespeare does not mean fal- 
cons in such passages. 

The crowing cock, “strutting chanticleer” as he is called in “The 
Tempest” (i. 2), is frequently mentioned, as is the hen, at Jeast once 
in the speech of Volumnia, in “Coriolanus” (v. 2). Crows and choughs 
are in “King Lear” (iv. 6), as being seen at Dover, but Mr. Saunders 
observes that choughs have not been recognized eastward of the cliffs 
of Dorsetshire for many years past. Nightingales were admired for 
their song in Shakespeare’s days: 


And twenty caged nightingales do sing, 
in the “Taming of .the Shrew” (Ind. 2). Autolycus, in “The 
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Winter’s Tale,” mentions the lark, the thrush and the jay.; and in 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” (iii. 1) are— 


The ousel cock, so black of hue, 
With orange tawny Dill, 

The throstle with his note so true 
The wren with little quill, 

The finch, the sparrow and the lark, 
The plain-song cuckoo gray. 


There remains the martlet, or swallow, which flits so prettily into 
the first act of “Macbeth” :— 
_ This guest of summer, 
The temple haunting martlet, does approve 
By his loved mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here: no jutty, freize, 
Buttress or coign of vantage, but this bird 
Has made his pendent bed and procreant cradle: 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed 
The air is delicate. 


The other birds most often spoken of by Shakespeare are larks, 
though he observed all English birds and loved their singing. 
Melodious birds sings madrigals 


in the “Merry Wives of Windsor,” and in “Love’s Labour’s Lost”— 
Merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks. 
The prettiest of these allusions is in “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” :— 
More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ear. 

In the xx1xth Sonnet, and also in “Cymbeline,” we have the lark at 
Heaven’s gate: 

Hark, hark! the lark at Heaven’s gate sings, 


and again, 


Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at Heaven’s gate. 


The robin is mentioned once or twice. In “The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” Speed judges that Valentine is in love from various 
“special marks,” such as sighing, weeping and so forth. and because 
he could 


Relish a love song like a robin-red breast. 
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Shakespeare’s familiarity with flowers has been a constant subject 
of remark. At least two books have been published about it. Mr. 
Beisley wrote “Shakespeare’s Garden,” and Mr. Ellacombe “The 
Plant-Lore and Garden Craft of Shakespeare.” Almost every play 
has mention of flowers, and in some there are many mentions. The 
garden of his day was very different from anything of the kind now. 
There can be little doubt that in Elizabethan times it was primarily 
intended for a pleasance and secondarily for an orchard, and that 
the growth, cultivation and enjoyment of flowers for their own sake 
was a very subordinate object. True, the number of flowers was 
then very limited. Europe, Asia, Africa, America and Australasia 
had not been searched for fuchsias, geraniums, orchids and lilies, 
nor had budding and grafting been used for the improvement and 
variation of anything more beautiful to the eye than apples and pears. 
Remembering this, and remembering, too, how seldom flowers of 
any kind are mentioned by the poets and playwrights contemporary 
with Shakespeare, we are surprised how much he makes of them. 
Mr. Beisley, treating only of twenty-six plays, names at least sixty 
different flowers. Almost all are more or less what we call wild. 
Not one, that is, seems to have been in any way cultivated, except 
that roses, violets, and a few others were brought within sheltering 
walls, and were allowed to grow under the fruit trees. In Paul 
Hentzner’s description of the gardens at Theobalds in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, there is much about arbours, fruit trees, herbs, laby- 
rinths, fountains and marble pillars, but not a single flower is men- 
tioned. The best account of the gardens of Shakespeare’s time is 
to be found here and there in the delightful pages of Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield’s book, “The Formal Garden in England.” The garden of 
Kenilworth at the time of the queen’s visit had sanded walks, 
obelisks of porphyry, balustrades and coats of arms, and was 
“planted with apple trees, pears and cherries.” Bacon describes a 
garden in his “Essays,” and mentions in a single paragraph as many 
flowers as there are in all Shakespeare, showing that plants were 
then beginning to be cultivated as flowers, and not merely as the 
blossoms of fruit trees. In “Measure for Measure,” Angelo’s garden 
is really a vineyard :— 


He hath a garden circummured with brick, 
Whose western side is with a vineyard backed; 
And to that garden is a planched gate. 


In “Hamlet,” in a well-known and oft-quoted passage, we have 
mention of rosemary, pansies, fennel, columbines, rue, daisies and 
violets, and we read also of “long purples,” a kind of orchis, called 
sometimes “dead men’s fingers.” In “Othello” we meet with poppies 
and a medicinal plant, colocynth. The primrose, harebell and marigold 
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are in “Cymbeline.” In “A Winter’s Tale” we find daffodils, saffron, 
rosemary, rue, violets, lavender, carnations, gilliflowers and others. 
The cowslip, dogrose, wild thyme, oxlip, violet, woodbine, muskrose 
and eglantine figure in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” In other 
plays occur camomile, clover, cockle, fleur de lis or fleur de luce, 
furze or gorse, hawthorn, marjoram and peonies. Long as is this 
enumeration it shows that Shakespeare, as compared with Bacon, was 
ignorant of what we call “horticulture.” Bacon divides his list by 
months, and especially chooses what will suit “the climate of London.” 
Shakespeare makes no distinction. His open air plays are full of wild 
flowers, and their scenery is, with one remarkable exception, not that 
of London, but that of the old forest of Arden in South Warwickshire. 
The exception is to be found in the famous scene in the Temple 
Garden, in the First Part of “King Henry VI.,” which at least proves 
that in Shakespeare's time, if not earlier, roses of two colours were 
grown. Plantagenet says :— 


From off this brier pluck a white rose with me: 
and Somerset rejoins— 


Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me. 


But if we may argue from the mention of briars and thorns, the roses, 
even within a garden, were wild. In ‘“‘Love’s Labour’s Lost” the 
perfume of roses is mentioned :— 


Blow like sweet roses in this summer air. 


“Roses in bud” and “roses blown” occur just afterwards. In the 
“Sonnets” we find, as we might expect, a great many passages in 
which the rose is named. The very first simile in the very first sonnet 
concerns the rose :— 


From fairest creatures we desire increase, 
That thereby beauty’s rose might never die. 


In the xxxvth— 
Roses have thorns and silver fountains mud. 
The tivth is all about them :— 


The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 

For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 

The canker blooms have full as deep a dye 

As the perfumed tincture of the roses, 

Hang on such thorns and play as wantonly 

When summer’s breath their masked buds discloses: 
But, for their virtue only is their show, 

They lived unwoo’d and unrespected fade, 
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Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so; 
Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made. 


The touch of melancholy, so often associated by Shakespeare with 
roses and other flowers, is well illustrated in “Cymbeline,” where 
Imogen lies down on the grass to rest :-— 


These flowers are like the pleasures of the world. 


The contrast these lines and passages present to Bacon’s remarks 
and list of flowers in his famous essay, “Of Gardens,” would be 
enough to refute the silly theory that he wrote the plays. But no such 
refutation is necessary. 

The chronological arrangement of Shakespeare’s plays is a matter 
upon which most of the editors and critics have been almost unani- 
mous. There are differences as to certain plays, but not many. All 
agree that “Romeo and Juliet,” in a pirated and imperfect form, was 
the first to be printed. That was in 1597. Yet “Romeo and Juliet” 
cannot be the first written. Mr. Dowden’s arrangement is probably 
the best that can be made. In his Literature Primer on “Shake- 
speare” he begins with “Titus Andronicus,” but most critics only 
allow that this play was touched up and improved by Shakespeare. 
It was included in the First Folio, having been entered at Station- 
ers’ Hall as early as February 1593. 

“King Henry VI.,” Part 1, was first printed in the folio, but seems 
to belong to the same period as the foregoing, and was probably not 
written but only improved by Shakespeare. 

“Love’s Labour’s Lost” is Shakespeare’s own work. In quarto, it 
first appeared in 1598 and bore his name on the title. 

“The Comedy of Errors” is also early work, but was not printed 
till it appeared in the folio of 1623. 

“The Two Gentlemen of Verona” also first appeared in the folio, 
but Mr. Dowden places it here, from the internal evidence of the 
language and metre. 

“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” was first printed in quarto in 1600. 
It is sometimes thought to have been written for the wedding of Shake- 
speare’s friend and patron, the Earl of Southampton, who married 
Elizabeth Vernon in 1598, but the praise of single blessedness (Act 
T., Scene 1) goes against this idea. 

“King Henry VI,” Part 2, and “King Henry VI.,” Part 3, belong 
to the same period, but Part 2, in quarto, if it ever existed, has been 
lost. Part 3 appeared in that form in 1595. 

“King Richard III.” was printed in quarto in 1597. 

“Romeo and Juliet” was published in quarto in the same year 
(1597), and was the poet’s first genuine effort in romantic tragedy. 

“King Richard II.” appeared in quarto in the same year as the two 
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foregoing, but was greatly added to and retouched in an edition issued 
in 1615. Queen Elizabeth is supposed to have referred to this play 
towards the end of her life, but if there were others on the same 
subject it is not certain. 

“King John’ comes next, according to Mr. Dowden, being founded 
on an older play. The first authentic edition is that in the folio of 
1623. 

“The Merchant of Venice” first appeared in quarto in 1600, but had 
been at least two years in existence before it was printed, and Mr. 
Dowden assigns it to 1596. 

“King Henry IV.,” Parts 1 and 2, may be described as one play in 
ten acts. They were entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1598, but only 
Part 1 exists now in quarto of that date. The earliest date of Part 2 
is 1600. 

“King Henry V.” seems from internal evidence to have written in 
1599. The first quarto edition, 1600, was pirated and is imperfect. 
The play was recast before the writer’s death, and appears in the 
folio of 1623 greatly amended. 

“The Taming of the Shrew” first appeared in the folio, and seems 
to have been only Shakespeare’s in part. A play with nearly the same 
name came out in 1594, and was improved into the present version. 

“The Merry Wives of Windsor” must have been written for, if 
not actually at the command of, Queen Elizabeth. It was printed 
in quarto in 1602, and retouched, with allusions to King James, before 
inclusion in the folio edition. 

“Much Ado about Nothing” was entered at Stationers’ Hall in 
1600, and bears Shakespeare’s name in quarto edition. 

“As You Like It” was entered in the same year, having probably 
been written in 1599, but no copy is known to exist earlier than the 
first folio. 

“Twelfth Night” also occurs first in the folio, but was acted in the 
Middle Temple Hall as early as the beginning of 1602. 

“Julius Cesar” was produced in the year 1601, but in the printed 
form is first found in the folio of 1623. 

“Hamlet” was printed in quarto in 1603. 

“All’s Well that Ends Well” is probably the play mentioned by 
Meres in 1598 as “Love’s Labour’s Won,” but the first edition is that 
of the folio in 1623. 

“Measure for Measure” first appears in the folio. 

“Troilus and Cressida” first appeared in quarto in 1609, and was 
reprinted in the same year. 

“Othello” appeared in quarto in 1622, after Shakespeare’s death, 
but Mr. Dowden is of opinion that it was written in or about 1604. 

“King Lear” was printed in quarto in 1608, but was acted towards 
the end of 1606. 

xIE 
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“Macbeth” first appears in the folio, but was acted at the Globe in 
1610. : 

“Antony and Cleopatra” was probably in existence in May, 1608, 
but the earliest edition now known is that of the folio of 1623. 

“Corilanus” was first published in the folio: by the metrical test 
the critics adjudge it to 1608. 

“Timon of Athens,” which cannot be wholly by Shakespeare, ap- 
peared first in 1623. 

“Cymbeline” appears first in the folio. 

“The Tempest” first appeared in the folio, but was probably written 
in 1610. 

“The Winter’s Tale” was seen at the Globe in 1611 by Dr. Forman, 
but was first printed in the folio. 

“King Henry VIII.” was acted in 1613, when an explosion of 
“chambers, in a small cannon, set fire to the Globe Theatre. It was 
first printed in 1623. Some passages are considered by the best judges 
to have been written by Fletcher. 

The text has throughout been conformed as far as possible to that 
of the first folio edition, the spelling having been modernised, and such 
stage directions as seemed absolutely necessary having been inserted. 

Lonpon, 
1 October 1896. 


SONNETS 


TO THE ONLIE BEGETTER OF THESE INSUING SONNETS 
MR. W. H. ALL HAPPINESSE 
AND THAT ETERNITIE PROMISED BY 
OUR EVER-LIVING POET 
WISHETH THE WELL-WISHING ADVENTURER IN SETTING FORTH 
T. T. 


I 

180 
From fairest creatures we desire increase, 
That thereby beauty’s rose might never die, 
That as the riper should by time decease, 
His tender heir might bear his memory; 
But thou, contracted to thine own bright eyes, 
Feed’st thy light’s flame with self-substantial fuel, 
Making a famine where abundance lies, 
Thyself thy foe, to thy sweet self too cruel. 
Thou that art now the world’s fresh ornament, 
And only herald to the gaudy spring, 
Within thine own bud buriest thy content 
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And, tender churl, mak’st waste in niggarding. 
Pity the world, or else this glutton be, 
To eat the world’s due, by the grave and thee. 


When forty winters shall besiege thy brow 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field, 
Thy youth’s proud livery, so gaz’d on now 
Will be a tatter’d weed, of small worth held; 
Then being ask’d where all the beauty lies, 
Where all the treasure of thy lusty days, 
To say, within thine own deep-sunken eyes, 
Were an all-eating shame and thriftless praise. 
How much more praise deserv’d thy beauty’s use, 
If thou couldst answer—This fair child of mine 
Shall sum my count, and make my old excuse, 
Proving his beauty by succession thine! 
This were to be new-made when thou art old, 
And see thy blood warm when thou feel’st it cold. 


Look in thy glass, and tell the face thou viewest, 
Now is the time that face should form another; 
Whose fresh repair if now thou not renewest, 
Thou dost beguile the world, unbless some mother. 
For where is she so fair, whose unear’d womb 
Disdains the tillage of thy husbandry ? 
Or who is he so fond will be the tomb 
Of his self-love, to stop posterity ? 
Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime: 
So thou through windows of thine age shalt see, 
Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time. 

But if thou live, remember’d not to be, 

Die single, and thine image dies with thee. 


Unthrifty loveliness, why dost thou spend 
Upon thy self thy beauty’s legacy ? 

Nature’s bequest gives nothing, but doth lend, 
And being frank, she lends to those are free. 
Then, beauteous niggard, why dost thou abuse 
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The bounteous largess given thee to give? 
Profitless usurer, why dost thou use 
So great a sum of sums, yet canst not live? 
For having trafic with thyself alone, 
Thou of thyself thy sweet self dost deceive. 
Then how, when nature calls thee to be gone, 
What acceptable audit canst thou leave? 
Thy unus’d beauty must be tomb’d with thee, 
Which, us’d, lives thy executor to be. 


Those hours, that with gentle work did frame 

The lovely gaze where every eye doth dwell, 

Will play the tyrants to the very same, 

And that unfair which fairly doth excel; 

For never-resting time leads summer on 

To hideous winter, and confounds him there; 

Sap check’d with frost, and lusty leaves quite gone, 

Beauty o’ersnow’d and bareness everywhere: 

Then, were not summer’s distillation left, 

A liquid prisoner pent in walls of glass, 

Beauty’s effect with beauty were bereft, 

Nor it, nor no remembrance what it was; 
But flowers distill’d, though they with winter meet, 
Leese but their show, their substance still lives sweet. 


Then let not winter’s ragged hand deface 
In thee thy summer, ere thou be distill’d; 
Make sweet some vial; treasure thou some place 
With beauty’s treasure, ere it be self-kill’d. 
That use is not forbidden usury, 
Which happies those that pay the willing loan; 
That’s for thyself to breed another thee, 
Or ten times happier, be it ten for one; 
Ten times thyself were happier than thou art, 
If ten of thine ten times refigur’d thee: 
Then what could death do, if thou shouldst depart, 
Leaving thee living in posterity? 
Be not self-will’d, for thou art much too fair 
To be Death’s conquest, and make worms thine heir. 
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Lo, in the orient when the gracious light 
Lifts up his burning head, each under eye 
Doth homage to his new-appearing sight, 
Serving with looks his sacred majesty; 
And having climb’d the steep-up heavenly hill, 
Resembling strong youth in his middle age, 
Yet mortal Iooks adore his beauty still, 
Attending on his golden pilgrimage; 
But when from high-most pitch, with weary car, 
Like feeble age, he reeleth from the day, 
The eyes, ’fore duteous, now converted are 
From his low tract, and look another way: 
So thou, thyself outgoing in thy noon, 
Unlook’d on diest, unless thou get a son. 


Music to hear, why hear’st thou music sadly? 
Sweets with sweets war not, joy delights in joy. 
Why lov’st thou that which thou receiv’st not gladly, 
Or else receiv’st with pleasure thine annoy? 
If the true concord of well-tunéd sounds, 
By unions married do offend thine ear, 
They do but sweetly chide thee, who confounds 
In singleness the parts that thou shouldst bear. 
Mark how one string, sweet husband to another, 
Strikes each in each by mutual ordering; 
Resembling sire and child and happy mother, 
Who, all in one, one pleasing note do sing: 
Whose speechless song, being many, seeming one, 
Sings this to thee, Thou single wilt prove none. 


Is it for fear to wet a widow’s eye 

That thou consum’st thyself in single life? 

Ah! if thou issueless shalt hap to die, 

The world will wail thee, like a makeless wife; 
The world will be thy widow, and still weep 
That thou no form of thee hast left behind, 
When every private widow well may keep, 

By children’s eyes, her husband’s shape in mind. 
Look, what an unthrift in the world doth spend 
Shifts but his place, for still the world enjoys it; 
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But beauty’s waste hath in the world an end, 
And kept unus’d the user so destroys it. 
No love toward others in that bosom sits, 
That on himself such murderous shame commits. 


For shame! deny that thou bear’st love to any, 
Who for thyself art so unprovident. 
Grant, if thou wilt, thou art belov’d of many, 
But that thou none lov’st is most evident; 
For thou art so possess’d with murderous hate, 
That ’gainst thyself thou stick’st not to conspire, 
Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate, 
Which to repair should be thy chief desire. 
O, change thy thought, that I may change my mind! 
Shall hate be fairer lodg’d than gentle love? 
Be, as thy presence is, gracious and kind, 
Or to thyself, at Jeast, kind-hearted prove; 

Make thee another self, for love of me, 

That beauty still may live in thine or thee. 


As fast as thou shalt wane, so fast thou growest 

In one of thine, from that which thou departest 

And that fresh blood which youngly thou bestowest 

Thou mayst call thine, when thou from youth convertest 
Herein lives wisdom, beauty, and increase; 

Without this, folly, age, and cold decay; 

If all were minded so, the times should cease 

And threescore years would make the world away. 

Let those whom Nature hath not made for store, 

Harsh, featureless, and rude, barrenly perish: 

Look, whom she best endow’d, she gave thee more; 
Which bounteous gift thou shouldst in bounty cherish; 
She crav’d thee for her seal, and meant thereby 
Thou shouldst print more, nor let that copy die. 


XII 


When I do count the clock that tells the time, 
And see the brave day sunk in hideous night; 
When I behold the violet past prime, 

And sable curls, all silver’d o’er with white; 
When lofty trees I see barren of leaves, 
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Which erst from heat did canopy the herd, 

And summer’s green all girded up in sheaves, 

Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard; 

Then of thy beauty do I question make, 

That thou among the wastes of time must go, 

Since sweets and beauties do themselves forsake 

And die as fast as they see others grow; 
And nothing ’gainst Time’s scythe can make defence, 
Save breed, to brave him when he takes thee hence. 


XIII 


O that you were yourself! but, love, you are 
No longer yours, than you yourself here live; 
Against this coming end you should prepare, 
And your sweet semblance to some other give. 
So should that beauty which you hold in lease 
Find no determination: then you were 
Yourself again, after yourself’s decease, 
When your sweet issue your sweet form should bear. 
Who lets so fair a house fall to decay, 
Which husbandry in honour might uphold 
Against the stormy gusts of winter’s day 
And barren rage of death’s eternal cold? 
O! none but unthrifts; dear my love, you know 
You had a father; let your son say so. 


XIV 


Not from the stars do I my judgment pluck; 
And yet methinks I have astronomy, 
But not to tell of good or evil luck, 
Of plagues, of dearths, or season’s quality; 
Nor can I fortune to brief minutes tell, 
Pointing to each his thunder, rain, and wind, 
Or say with princes if it shall go well, 
By oft predict that I in heaven find: 
But from thine eyes my knowledge I derive, 
And, constant stars, in them I read such art, 
As truth and beauty shall together thrive, 
If from thyself to store thou wouldst convert; 
Or else of thee this I prognosticate: 
Thy end is truth’s and beauty’s doom and date. 
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xV 


When I consider every thing that grows 

Holds in perfection but a little moment, 

That this huge state presenteth nought but shows 

Whereon the stars in secret influence comment; 

When I perceive that men as plants increase, 

Cheered and check’d ever by the selfsame sky, 

Vaunt in their youthful sap, at height decrease, 

And wear their brave state out of memory; 

Then the conceit of this inconstant stay 

Sets you most rich in youth before my sight 

Where wasteful time debateth with decay, 

To change your day of youth to sullied night; 
And, all in war with Time, for love of you, 
As he takes from you, I engraft you new. 


But wherefore do not you a mighter way 
Make war upon this bloody tyrant, Time? 
And fortify yourself in your decay 
With means more blessed than my barren rhyme? 
Now stand you on the top of happy hours; 
And many maiden gardens, yet unset, 
With virtuous wish would bear you living flowers 
Much liker than your painted counterfeit ; 
So should the lines of life that life repair, 
Which this, Time’s pencil, or my pupil pen, 
Neither in inward worth, nor outward fair, 
Can make you live yourself in eyes of men. 
To give away yourself, keep yourself still; 
And you must live, drawn by your own sweet skill. 


XVII 


Who will believe my verse in time to come, 

If it were fill’d with your most high deserts? 
Though yet, Heaven knows, it is but as a tomb 
Which hides your life and shows not half your parts. 
If I could write the beauty of your eyes 

And in fresh numbers number all your graces, 

The age to come would say, This poet hes, 

Such heavenly touches ne’er touch’d earthly faces. 
So should my papers, yellow’d with their age, 
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Be scorn’d, like old men less truth than tongue; 
And your true rights be term’d a poet’s rage 
And stretchéd metre of an antique song; 
But were some child of yours alive that time, 
You should live twice, in it, and in my rhyme. 


XVIII 


Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate; 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer’s lease hath all too short a date; 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 
And often is his gold complexion dimm’d; 
And every fair from fair sometime declines, 
By chance or nature’s changing course untrimm’d ;— 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest; 
Nor shall Death brag thou wander’st in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest: 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 


XIX 


Devouring Time, blunt thou the lion’s paws, 
And make the earth devour her own sweet brood; 
Pluck the keen teeth from the fierce tiger’s jaws, 
And burn the long-liv’d phoenix in her blood; 
Make glad and sorry seasons as thou fleet’st, 
And do whate’er thou wilt, swift-footed Time, 
To the wide world, and all her fading sweets; 
But I forbid thee one most heinous crime; 
O, carve not with thy hours my love’s fair brow, 
Nor draw no lines there with thine antique pen; 
Him in thy course untainted do allow 
For beauty’s pattern to succeeding men. 
Yet, do thy worst, old Time; despite thy wrong, 
My love shall in my verse ever live young. 


xx 
A woman’s face with nature’s own hand painted 


Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion ; 
A woman’s gentle heart, but not acquainted 
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With shifting change, as is false women’s fashion ; 
An eye more bright than theirs, less false in rolling, 
Gilding the object whereupon it gazeth; 
A man in hue, all hues in his controlling, 
Which steals men’s eyes, and women’s souls amazeth. 
And for a woman wert thou first created; 
Till Nature, as she wrought thee, fell a-doting, 
And by addition me of thee defeated, 
By adding one thing to my purpose nothing. 
But since she prick’d thee out for woman’s pleasure, 
Mine be thy love, and thy love’s use their treasure. 


So is it not with me as with that Muse, 
Stirr’d by painted beauty to his verse, 
Who heaven itself for ornament doth use, 
And every fair with his fair doth rehearse, 
Making a couplement of proud compare, 
With sun and moon, with earth and sea’s rich gems, 
With April’s firstborn flowers, and all things rare 
That heaven’s air in this huge rondure hems. 
O, let me, true in love, but truly write, 
And then believe me, love is as fair 
As any mother’s child, though not so bright 
As those gold candles fix’d in heaven's air: 
Let them say more that like of hearsay well; 
I will not praise that purpose not to sell. 


My glass shall not persuade me I am old, 

So long as youth and thou are of one date; 

But when in thee time’s furrows I behold, 

Then look I death my days should expiate. 

For all that beauty that doth cover thee 

Is but the seemly raiment of my heart, 

Which in thy breast doth live, as thine in me; 

How can I then be elder than thou art? 

O, therefore, love be of thyself so wary, 

As I, not for myself, for thee will; 

Bearing thy heart, which I will keep so chary 

As tender nurse her babe from faring ill. 
Presume not on thy heart when mine is slain; 
Thou gav’st me thine, not to give back again. 
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ARIIT 


As an unperfect actor on the stage, 
Who with his fear is put besides his part, 
Or some fierce thing replete with too much rage, 
Whose strength’s abundance weakens his own heart; 
So I, for fear of trust, forget to say 
The perfect ceremony of love’s rite, 
And in mine own love’s strength seem to decay, 
O’ercharg’d with burden of mine own love’s might. 
O, let my books be, then, the eloquence 
And dumb presagers of my speaking breast; 
Who plead for love, and look for recompense, 
More than that tongue that more hath more express’d. 
O, learn to read what silent love hath writ: 
To hear with eyes belongs to love's fine wit. 


Mine eye hath play’d the painter, and hath stelPd 
Thy beauty’s form in table of my heart; 
My body is the frame wherein ’tis held, 
And perspective it is best painter’s art. 
For through the painter must you see his skill, 
To find where your true image pictur’d lies, 
Which in my bosom’s shop is hanging still, 
That hath his windows glazéd with thine eyes. 
Now see what good turns eyes for eyes have done: 
Mine eyes have drawn thy shape, and thine for me 
Are windows to my breast, where-through the sun 
Delights to peep, to gaze therein on thee; 
Yet eyes this cunning want to grace their art, 
They draw but what they see, know not the heart. 


XXV 


Let those who are in favour with their stars 
Of public honour and proud titles boast, 
Whilst I, whom fortune of such triumph bars, 
Unlook’d for joy in that I honour most. 

Great princes’ favourites their fair leaves spread 
But as the marigold at the sun’s eye, 

And in themselves their pride lies buriéd, 

For at a frown they in their glory die. 

The painful warrior famouséd for fight, 
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After a thousand victories once foil’d, 

Is from the book of honour razéd quite, 

And all the rest forgot for which he toil’d; 
Then happy I, that love and am below’d 
Where I may not remove, nor be remov’d. 


XXVI 


Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit, 
To thee I send this written embassage, 
To witness duty, not to show my wit; 
Duty so great, which wit so poor as mine 
May make seem bare, in wanting words to show it, 
But that I hope some good conceit of thine 
In thy soul’s thought, all naked, will bestow it; 
Till whatsoever star that guides my moving, 
Points on me graciously with fair aspéct, 
‘And puts apparel on my tatter’d loving, 
To show me worthy of thy sweet respect: 
Then may I dare to boast how I do love thee; 
Till then, not show my head where thou mayst prove me. 


XXVII 


Weary with toil, I haste me to my bed, 

The dear repose for limbs with travel tir’d; 

But then begins a journey in my head, 

To work my mind, when body’s work’s expired; 

For then my thoughts, from far where I abide, 

Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee, 

And keep my drooping eyelids open wide, 

Looking on darkness which the blind do see; 

Save that my soul’s imaginary sight 

Presents thy shaaow to my sightless view, 

Which, like a jewel hang in ghastly night, 

Makes black night beauteous, and her old face new. 
Lo, thus, by day my limbs, by night my mind, 
For thee and for myself no quiet find. 


How can I then return in happy plight, 
That am debarr’d the benefit of rest? 
When day’s oppression is not eas’d by night, 
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But day by night, and night by day, oppress’d? 

And each, though enemies to either’s reign, 

Do in consent shake hands to torture me; 

The one by toil, the other to complain 

How far I toil, still farther off from thee. 

I tell the day, to please him thou art bright, 

And dost him grace when clouds do blot the heaven ; 

So flatter I the swart-complexion’d night; 

When sparkling stars twire not thou guild’st the even. 
But day doth daily draw my sorrows longer, 
And night doth nightly make grief’s length seem stronger. 


XXIX 


When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 

I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf Heaven with my bootless cries, 

And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 

Featured like him, like him with friends possess’d, 

Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 

Happily I think on thee, and then my state, 

Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven’s gate; 
For thy sweet love remembered, such wealth brings 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 


When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 
And with old woes now wail my dear times’ waste; 
Then can I drown an eye unus’d to flow, 
For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night, 
And weep afresh love’s long-since cancell’d woe, 
And moan the expense of many a vanish’d sight; 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoanéd moan, 
Which I new pay as if not paid before. 
But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 
All losses are restored, and sorrows end. 
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XXXI 


Thy bosom is endearéd with all hearts, 
Which I by lacking have supposéd dead; 
And there reigns love, and all love’s loving parts, 
And all those friends which I thought buriéd. 
How many a holy and obsequious tear 
Hath dear religious love stol’n from mine eye, 
As interest of the dead, which now appear 
But things remov’d, that hidden in thee lie! 
Thou art the grave where buried love doth live, 
Hung with the trophies of my lovers gone, 
Who all their parts of me to thee did give; 
That due of many now is thine alone; 

Their images I lov’d I view in thee, 

And thou (all they) hast all the all of me. 


If thou survive my well-contented day, 
When that churl Death my bones with dust shall cover, 
And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceaséd lover, 
Compare them with the bettering of the time, 
And though they be outstripp’d by every pen, 
Reserve them for my love, not for their rhyme, 
Exceeded by the height of happier men. 
O, then vouchsafe me but this loving thought: 
Had my friend’s muse grown with thts growing age, 
A dearer birth than this his love had brought, 
To march in ranks of better cquipage; 

But since he died, and poets better prove, 

Theirs for thetr style I'll read, his for hts love. 


XXXITI 


Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 

With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace; 
Even so my sun one early morn did shine 
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With all triumphant splendour on my brow; 
But, out alack! he was but one hour mine, 
The region cloud hath mask’d him from me now. 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth; 
Suns of the world may stain, when heaven’s sun staineth. 


XXXIV 


Why didst thou promise such a beauteous day, 
And make me travel forth without my cloak, 
To let base clouds o’ertake me in my way, 
Hiding thy bravery in their rotten smoke? 
*Tis not enough that through the cloud thou break, 
To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face, 
For no man well of such a salve can speak, 
That heals the wound, and cures not the disgrace; 
Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief; 
Though thou repent, yet I have still the loss; 
The offender’s sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the strong offence’s cross. 
Ah, but those tears are pearl which thy love sheds, 
And they are rich and ransom all ill deeds. 


No more be grieved at that which thou hast done; 
Roses have thorns, and silver fountains mud; 
Clouds and eclipses stain both moon and sun, 
And loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud. 
All men make faults, and even I in this, 
Authorising thy trespass with compare, 
Myself corrupting, salving thy amiss, 
Excusing thy sins more than thy sins are; 
For to thy sensual fault I bring in sense,— 
Thy adverse party is thy advocate,— 
And ’gainst myself a lawful plea commence; 
Such civil war is in my love and hate, 

That I an accessary needs must be 

To that sweet thief, which sourly robs from me. 


XXXVI 
Let me confess that we two must be twain, 


Although our undivided loves are one; 
So shall those blots that do with me remain, 
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Without thy help, by me be borne alone. 
In our two loves there is but one respect, 
Though in our lives a separable spite, 
Which though it alter not love’s sole effect, 
Yet doth it steal sweet hours from love’s delight. 
I may not evermore acknowledge thee, 
Lest my bewailéd guilt should do thee shame; 
Nor thou with public kindness honour me, 
Unless thou take that honour from my name; 
But do not so; I love thee in such sort, 
As thou being mine, mine is thy good report. 


As a decrepit father takes delight 
To see his active child do deeds of youth, 
So I, made lame by fortune’s dearest spite, 
Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth; 
For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit, 
Or any of these all, or all, or more, 
Entitled in thy parts do crownéd sit, 
I make my love engrafted to this store; 
So then I am not lame, poor, not despised, 
Whilst that this shadow doth such substance give 
That I in thy abundance am suffic’d 
And by a part of all thy glory live. 
Look, what is best, that best I wish in thee; 
This wish I have; then ten times happy me! 


AXXVITI 


How can my Muse want subject to invent, 
While thou dost breathe, that pour’st into my verse 
Thine own sweet argument, too excellent 
For every vulgar paper to rehearse? 
O, give thyself the thanks, if aught in me . 
Worthy perusal stand against thy sight; 
For who’s so dumb that cannot write to thee, 
When thou thyself dost give invention light? 
Be thou the tenth Muse, ten times more in worth 
Than those old nine which rhymers invocate, 
And he that calls on thee, let him bring forth 
Eternal numbers to outlive long date. 
If my slight Muse do please these curious days, 
The pain be mine, but thine shall be the praise. 
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XXXIX 


O, how thy worth with manners may I sing, 

When thou art all better part of me? 

What can mine own praise to mine own seif bring? 

And what is ’t but mine own when I praise thee? 

Even for this let us divided live, 

And our dear love lose name of single one, 

That by this separation I may give 

That due to thee, which thou deserv’st alone. 

O absence, what a torment wouldst thou prove, 

Were it not thy sour leisure gave sweet leave 

To entertain the time with thoughts of love, 

Which time and thoughts so sweetly doth deceive, 
And that thou teachest how to make one twain, 
By praising him here, who doth hence remain! 


Take all my love, my love, yea, take them all; 

What hast thou then more than thou hadst before? 

No love, my love, that thou mayst true love call; 

All mine was thine before thou hadst this more. 

Then, if for my love thou my love receivest, 

I cannot blame thee for my love thou usest; 

But yet be blam’d, if thou thyself deceivest 

By wilful taste of what thyself refusest. 

I do forgive thy robbery, gentle thief, 

Although thou steal thee all my poverty; 

And yet, love knows, it is a greater grief 

To bear love’s wrong, than hate’s known injury. 
Lascivious grace, in whom all ill well shows, 
Kills me with spite; yet we must not be foes. 


XLI 


Those petty wrongs that liberty commits, 
When I am sometimes absent from thy heart, 
Thy beauty and thy years full well befits, 

For still temptation follows where thouw art. 
Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won, 
Beauteous thou art, therefore to be assailed, 
And when a woman woos, what woman’s son 
Will sourly leave her till she have prevail’d? 
Ay me! but yet thou mightst my seat forbear, 
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And chide thy beauty and thy straying youth, 

Who lead thee in their riot even there 

Where thou art forc’d to break a two-fold truth, 
Hers, by thy beauty tempting her to thee, 
Thine, by thy beauty being false to me. 


XLII 


That thou hast her, it is not all my grief, 
And yet it may be said I lov’d her dearly; 
That she hath thee, is of my wailing chief, 
A loss in love that touches me more nearly. 
Loving offenders, thus I will excuse ye: 
Thou dost love her, because thou know’st I love her; 
And for my sake even so doth she abuse me, 
Suffering my friend for my sake to approve her. 
If I lose thee, my loss is my love's gain, 
And, losing her, my friend hath found that loss; 
Both find each other, and I lose both twain, 
And both for my sake lay on me this cross; 
But here’s the joy; my friend and I are one; 
Sweet flattery! then she loves but me alone. 


XLII 


When most I wink, then do mine eyes best see, 
For all the day they view things unrespected; 
But when I sleep, in dreams they look on thee, 
And, darkly bright, are bright in dark directed. 
Then thou, whose shadow shadows doth make bright, 
How would thy shadow’s form form happy show 
To the clear day with thy much clearer light, 
When to unseeing eyes thy shade shines so? 
How would, I say, mine eyes be blessed made 
By looking on thee in the living day, 
When in dead night thy fair imperfect shade 
Through heavy sleep on sightless eyes doth stay! 

All days are nights to see till I see thee, 

And nights bright days when dreams do show thee me. 


XLIV 
If the dull substance of my flesh were thought, 


Injurious distance should not stop my way; 
For then, despite of space, I would be brought, 
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From limits far remote, where thou dost stay. 
No matter then although my foot did stand 
Upon the farthest earth remov’d from thee, 
For nimble thought can jump both sea and land, 
As soon as think the place where he should be. 
But ah, thought kills me, that I am not thought, 
To leap large lengths of miles when thou art gone, 
But that, so much of earth and water wrought, 
I must attend time’s leisure with my moan; 
Receiving nought by elements so slow 
But heavy tears, badges of either’s woe. 


The other two, slight air and purging fire, 
Are both with thee, wherever I abide; 
The first my thought, the other my desire, 
These present-absent with swift motion slide. 
For when these quicker elements are gone 
In tender embassy of love to thee, 
My life, being made of four, with two alone 
Sinks down to death, oppress’d with melancholy; 
Until life’s composition be recured 
By those sweet messengers return’d from thee, 
Who even but now come back again assured 
Of thy fair health, recounting it to me: 

This told, I joy; but then no longer glad, 

I send them back again, and straight grow sad. 


XLVI 


Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war, 

How to divide the conquest of thy sight; 

Mine eye my heart thy picture’s sight would bar, 

My heart mine eye the freedom of that right. 

My heart doth plead that thou in him dost lie, 

A closet never pierc’d with crystal eyes, 

But the defendant doth that plea deny, 

And says in him thy fair appearance lies. 

To ‘cide this title is impannelléd 

A quest of thoughts, all tenants to the heart; 

And by their verdict is determinéd 

The clear eye’s moiety, and the dear heart’s part; 
As thus,—mine eye’s due is thine outward part, 
And my heart’s right thine inward love of heart. 
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xXLVII 


Betwixt mine eye and heart a league is took, 

And each doth good turns now unto the other; 

When that mine eye is famish’d for a look, 

Or heart in love with sighs himself doth smother, 

With my love’s picture then my eye doth feast, 

And to the painted banquet bids my heart; 

Another time mine eye is my heart’s guest, 

And in his thoughts of love doth share a part; 

So, either by thy picture, or my Iove, 

Thyself away art present still with me; 

For thou not farther than my thoughts can move, 

And I am still with them, and they with thee; 
Or, if they sleep, thy picture in my sight 
Awakes my heart to heart’s and eye’s delight. 


How careful was I, when I took my way, 
Each trifle under truest bars to thrust, 
That to my use it might unuséd stay 
From hands of falsehood, in sure wards of trust! 
But thou, to whom my jewels trifles are, 
Most worthy comfort, now my greatest grief, 
Thou, best of dearest and mine only care, 
Art left the prey of every vulgar thief, 
Thee have I not lock’d up in any chest, 
Save where thou art not, though I feel thou art, 
Within the gentle closure of my breast, 
From whence at pleasure thou mayst come and part; 
And even thence thou wilt be stol’n, I fear, 
For truth proves thievish for a prize so dear. 


XLIX 


Against that time, if ever that time come, 

When I shall see thee frown on my defects, 
Whenas thy love hath cast his utmost sum, 

Call’d to thy audit by advis’d respects; 

Against that time when thou shalt strangely pass, 
And scarcely greet me with that sun, thine eye, 
When love, converted from the thing it was, 
Shall reason find of settled gravity, 

Against that time do I ensconce me here 
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Within the knowledge of mine own desert, 

And this my hand against myself uprear, 

To guard the lawful reasons on thy part; 
To leave poor me thou hast the strength of laws, 
Since why to love I can allege no cause. 


How heavy do I journey on the way, 

When what I seek, my weary travel’s end, 

Doth teach that ease and that repose to say, 

Thus far the miles are measur’d from thy friend! 

The beast that bears me, tired with my woe, 

Plods dully on, to bear that weight in me, 

As if by some instinct the wretch did know 

His rider lov’d not speed, being made from thee; 

The bloody spur cannot provoke him on 

That sometimes anger thrusts into his hide; 

Which heavily he answers with a groan, 

More sharp to me than spurring to his side; 
For that same groan doth put this in my mind: 
My grief lies onward, and my joy behind. 


Thus can my love excuse the slow offence 

Of my dull bearer, when from thee I speed; 

From where thou art why should I haste me thence ? 

Till I return, of posting is no need, 

O, what excuse will my poor beast then find, 

When swift extremity can seem but slow? 

Then should I spur, though mounted on the wind, 

In wingéd speed no motion shall I know; 

Then can no horse with my desire keep pace; 

Therefore desire, of perfect love being made, 

Shall neigh (no dull flesh) in his flery race; 

But love, for love, thus shall excuse my jade,— 
Since from thee going he went wilful-slow, 
Towards thee I’ll run, and give him leave to go. 


So am I as the rich, whose blessed key 
Can bring him to his sweet up-locked treasure, 
The which he will not every hour survey, 
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For blunting the fine point of seldom pleasure. 
Therefore are feasts so solemn and so rare, 
Since, seldom coming, in the long years set, 
Like stones of worth they thinly placéd are, 
Or captain jewels in the carcanet. 
So is the time that keeps you, as my chest, 
Or as the wardrobe which the robe doth hide, 
To make some special instant special-blest, 
By new unfolding his imprison’d pride. 
Blesséd are you, whose worthiness gives scope, 
Being had, to triumph, being lack’d to hope. 


What is your substance, whereof are you made, 
That millions of strange shadows on you tend? 
Since every one hath, every one, one shade, 
And you, but one, can every shadow lend. 
Describe Adonis, and the counterfeit 
Is poorly imitated after you; 
On Helen’s cheek all art of beauty set, 
And you in Grecian tires are painted new; 
Speak of the spring, and foison of the year, 
The one doth shadow of your beauty show, 
The other as your bounty doth appear; 
And you in every blessed shape we know. 
In all external grace you have some part, 
But you like none, none you, for constant heart. 


LIv 


O, how much more doth beauty beateous seem 

By that sweet ornament which truth doth give! 

The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 

For that sweet odour which doth in it live 

The canker-blooms have full as deep a die 

As the perfumed tincture of the roses, 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 

When summer’s breath their maskéd buds discloses; 

But, for their virtue only is their show, 

They live unwoo’d, and unrespected fade; 

Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so; 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made; 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth, 
When that shall fade, by verse distils your truth. 
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Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme; 
But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone, besmear’d with sluttish time. 
When wasteful war shall statutes overturn, 
And broils root out the work of masonry, 
Nor Mars his sword nor war’s quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory. 
’Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth; your praise shall still find room 
Even in the eyes of all posterity 
That wear this world out to the ending doom. 

So, till the judgment that yourself arise, 

You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes. 


Sweet love, renew thy force; be it not said 
Thy edge should blunter be than appetite, 
Which but to-day by feeding is allay’d, 
To-morrow sharpen’d in his former might; 
So, love, be thou; although to-day thou fill 
Thy hungry eyes even till they wink with fulness, 
To-morrow see again, and do not kill 
The spirit of love with a perpetual dulness, 
Let this sad interim like the ocean be 
Which parts the shore, where two contracted new 
Come daily to the banks, that, when they see 
Return of love, more blest may be the view; 
Or call it winter, which, being full of care, 
Makes summer’s welcome thrice more wish’d, more rare. 


LVII 


Being your slave, what should I do but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your desire? 

I have no precious time at all to spend, 

Nor services to do, till you require. 

Nor dare I chide the world-without-end hour, 
Whilst I, my sovereign, watch the clock for you, 
Nor think the bitterness of absence sour 

When you have bid your servant once adieu; 
Nor dare I question with my jealous thought 
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Where you may be, or your affairs suppose, 

But, like a sad slave, stay and think of nought, 

Save where you are how happy you make those. 
So true a fool is love that in your will, 
Though you do anything, he thinks no ill. 


LvVIItI 


That God forbid that made me first your slave, 
I should in thought control your times of pleasure, 
Or at your hand the account of hours to crave, 
Being your vassal, bound to stay your leisure! 
O, let me suffer, being at your beck, 
The imprison’d absence of your liberty; 
And patience, tame to sufferance, bide each check, 
Without accusing you of injury. 
Be where you list, your charter is so strong 
That you yourself may privilege your time 
To what you will; to you it doth belong 
Yourself to pardon of selfi-doing crime. 
I am to wait, though waiting so be hell; 
Not blame your pleasure, be it ill or well. 


LIX 


If there be nothing new, but that which is 
Hath been before, how are our brains beguil’d, 
Which, labouring for invention, bear amiss 
The second burden of a former child! 
O, that record could with a backward look, 
Even of five hundred courses of the sun, 
Show me your image in some antique book, 
Since mine at first in character was done! 
That I might see what the old world could say 
To this composéd wonder of your frame; 
Whether we are mended, or wher better they, 
Or whether revolution be the same. 

O, sure I am, the wits of former days 

To subjects worse have given admiring praise. 


Lx 
Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 


So do our minutes hasten to their end; 
Each changing place with that which goes before, 
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In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 

Nativity, once in the main of light, 

Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crown’d, 

Crooked eclipses ’gainst his glory fight, 

And Time that gave, doth now his gift confound. 

Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth, 

And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow, 

Feeds on the rarities of nature’s truth, 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow; 
And yet, to times in hope my verse shall stand, 
Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 


LXI 


Is it thy will thy image should keep open 
My heavy eyelids to the weary night? 
Dost thou desire my slumbers should be broken, 
While shadows like to thee do mock my sight? 
Is it thy spirit that thou send’st from thee 
So far from home into my deeds to pry, 
To find out shames and idle hours in me, 
The scope and tenor of thy jealousy? 
O, no! thy love, though much, is not so great: 
It is my love that keeps mine eye awake; 
Mine own true love that doth my rest defeat, 
To play the watchman ever for thy sake: 
For thee watch I whilst thou dost wake elsewhere, 
From me far off, with others all too near. 


LXII 


Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye, 
And all my soul and all my every part; 
And for this sin there is no remedy, 
It is so grounded inward in my heart. 
Methinks no face so gracious is as mine, 
No shape so true, no truth of such account; 
And for myself mine own worth do define, 
As I all other in all worths surmount. 
But when my glass shows me myself indeed, 
Beated and chopp’d with tann’d antiquity, 
Mine own self-love contrary I read; 
Self so self-loving were iniquity. 
*Tis thee, myself, that for myself I praise, 
Painting my age with beauty of thy days. 
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LXIII 


Against my love shall be, as I am now, 

With Time’s injurious hand crush’d and o’erworn; 

When hours have drain’d his blood, and filled his brow 

With lines and wrinkles; when his youthful morn 

Hath travell’d on to age’s steepy night, 

And all those beauties whereof now he’s king 

Are vanishing or vanish’d out of sight, 

Stealing away the treasure of his spring; 

For such a time do I now fortify 

Against confounding age, his cruel knife, 

That he shall never cut from memory 

My sweet love’s beauty, though my lover’s life: 
His beauty shall in these black lines be seen, 
And they shall live, and he in them still green. 


When I have seen by Time’s fell hand defaced 

The rich-proud cost of outworn buried age; 

When sometime lofty towers I see down-raz’d, 

And brass eternal slave to mortage rage; 

When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 

Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 

And the firm soil win of the watery main, 

Increasing store with loss and loss with store; 

When I have seen such interchange of state, 

Or state itself confounded to decay; 

Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate, 

That Time will come and take my love away. 
This thought is as death, which cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it fears to lose. 


Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 
But sad mortality o’ersways their power, 

How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 

Whose action is no stronger than a flower? 

O, how shall summer’s honey breath hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days, 

When rocks impregnable are not so stout, 

Nor gates of steel so strong, but time decays ? 

O fearful meditation! where, alack, 
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Shall Time’s best jewel from Time’s chest lie hid? 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back? 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid? 

O, none, unless this miracle have might, 

That in black ink my love may still shine bright. 


Tir’d with all these, for restful death I cry, 

As, to behold desert a beggar born, 

And needy nothing trimm’d in jollity, 

And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 

And gilded honour shamefully misplac’d, 

And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 

And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 

And strength by limping sway disabled, 

And art made tongue-tied by authority, 

And folly, doctor-like, controlling skill, 

And simple truth miscall’d simplicity, 

And captive good attending captain ill: 
Tir’d with all these, from these would I be gone, 
Save that, to die, I leave my love alone. 


LAVII 


Ah, wherefore, with infection should he live 
And with his presence grace impiety, 
That sin by him advantage should achieve 
And lace itself with his society? 
Why should false painting imitate his cheek, 
And steal dead seeing of his inward hue? 
Why should poor beauty indirectly seek 
Roses of shadow, since his rose is true? 
Why should he live, now Nature bankrupt is, 
Beggar’d of blood to blush through lively veins? 
For she hath no exchequer now but his, 
And, proud of many, lives upon his gains. 
O, him she stores, to show what wealth she had 
In days long since, before these last so bad. 


LXVIII 
Thus is his check the map of days outworn, 


When beauty liv’d and died as flowers do now, 
Before these bastard signs of fair were born, 
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Or durst inhabit on a living brow; 

Before the golden tresses of the dead, 

The right of sepulchres, were shorn away, 

To live a second life on second head; 

Ere beauty’s dead fleece made another gay; 

In him those holy antique hours are seen, 

Without all ornament, itself, and true, 

Making no summer of another’s green, 

Robbing no old to dress his beauty new; 
And him as for a map doth Nature store, 
To show false Art what beauty was of yore. 


LXIX 


Those parts of thee that the world’s eye doth view 
Want nothing that the thought of hearts can mend; 
All tongues, the voice of souls, give thee that due, 
Uttering bare truth, even so as foes commend. 
Thine outward thus with outward praise is crown’d; 
But those same tongues, that give thee so thine own, 
In other accents do this praise confound 
By seeing farther than the eye hath shown. 
They look into the beauty of thy mind, 
And that, in guess, they measure by thy deeds; 
Then, churls, their thoughts, although their eyes were kind, 
To thy fair flower add the rank smell of weeds; 

But why thy odour matcheth not thy show, 

The solve is this, that thou dost common grow. 


LXX 


That thou art blamed shall not be thy defect, 
For slander’s mark was ever yet the fair; 
The ornament of beauty is suspect, 
A crow that flies in heaven’s sweetest air. 
So thou be good, slander doth but approve 
Thy worth the greater, being woo'd of time; 
For canker vice the sweetest buds doth love, 
And thou present’st a pure unstainéd prime. 
Thou hast pass’d by the ambush of young days, 
Either not assail’d, or victor being charg’d; 
Yet this thy praise cannot be so thy praise, 
To tie up envy evermore enlarg’d; 
If some suspect of ill mask’d not thy show, 
Then thou alone kingdoms of hearts shouldst owe. 
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LXAXI 


No longer mourn for me when I am dead 

Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 

Give warning to the world that I am fled 

From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell! 

Nay, if you read this line, remember not 

The hand that writ it; for I love you so, 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot, 

If thinking on me then should make you woe. 

O, if I say, you look upon this verse 

When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 

Do not so much as my poor name rehearse, 

But let your love even with my life decay; 
Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 


O, lest the world should task you to recite 

What merit liv’d in me, that you should love 

After my death, dear love, forget me quite, 

For you in me can nothing worthy prove; 

Unless you would devise some virtuous lie, 

To do more for me than mine own desert, 

And hang more praise upon deceaséd I 

Than niggard truth would willingly impart; 

O, lest your true love may seem false in this, 

That you for love speak well of me untrue, 

My name be buried where my body is, 

And live no more to shame nor me nor you. 
For I am sham’d by that which I bring forth, 
And so should you, to love things nothing worth. 


LXXIIT 


That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
In me thou seest the twilight of such day 

As after sunset fadeth in the west; 

Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou seest the glowing of such fire, 
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That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 

Consum’d with that which it was nourish’d by. 
This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 


LXXIV 


But be contented; when that fell arrest 
Without all bail shall carry me away, 
My life hath in this line some interest, 
Which for memorial still with me shall stay. 
When thou reviewest this, thou dost review 
The very part was consecrated to thee; 
The earth can have but earth, which is his due; 
My spirit is thine, the better part of me; 
So then, thou hast but lost the dregs of life, 
The prey of worms, my body being dead; 
The coward’s conquest of a wretch’s knife, 
Too base of thee to be rememberéd. 
The worth of that, is that which it contains, 
And that is this, and this with thee remains. 


So are you to my thoughts as food to life, 
Or as sweet-season’d showers are the ground; 
And for the peace of you I hold such strife 
As ’twixt a miser and his wealth is found; 
Now proud as an enjoyer, and anon 
Doubting the filching age will steal his treasure; 
Now counting best to be with you alone, 
Then better’d that the world may see my pleasure; 
Sometime all full with feasting on your sight, 
And by and by clean starvéd for a look; 
Possessing or pursuing no delight, 
Save what is had or must from you be took. 
Thus do I pine and surfeit day by day, 
Or gluttoning on all, or all away. 


LXXVI 
Why is my verse so barren of new pride, 


So far from variation or quick change? 
Why with the time do I not glance aside 
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To new-found methods and to compounds strange? 
Why write I still all one, ever the same, 
And keep invention in a noted weed, 
That every word doth almost tell my name, 
Showing their birth, and where they did proceed? 
O, know, sweet love, I always write of you, 
And you and love are still my argument; 
So all my best is dressing old words new, 
Spending again what is already spent; 

For as the sun is daily new and old, 

So is my love still telling what is told. 


Thy glass will show thee how thy beauties wear, 
Thy dial how thy precious minutes waste; 
The vacant leaves thy mind’s imprint will bear, 
And of this book this learning mayst thou taste. 
The wrinkles which thy glass will truly show 
Of mouthéd graves will give thee memory, 
Thou by the dial’s shady stealth mayst know 
Time’s thievish progress to eternity. 
Look, what thy memory cannot contain 
Commit to these waste blanks, and thou shalt find 
Those children nursed, deliver’d from thy brain, 
To take a new acquaintance of thy mind. 

These offices, so oft as thou wilt look, 

Shall profit thee, and much enrich thy book. 


So oft have I invok’d thee for my Muse, 
And found such fair assistance in my verse, 
As every alien pen hath got my use 
And under thee thy poesy disperse. 
Thine eyes, that taught the dumb on high to sing, 
And heavy ignorance aloft to fly, 
Have added feathers to the learnéd’s wing 
And given grace a double majesty. 
Yet be most proud of that which I compile, 
Whose influence is thine and born of thee, 
In other’s works thou dost but mend the style, 
And arts with thy sweet graces gracéd be; 
But thou art all my art, and dost advance 
As high as learning my rule ignorance. 
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LXXIX 


Whilst I alone did call upon thy aid, 

My verse alone had all thy gentle grace; 

But now my gracious numbers are decay’d, 

And my sick muse doth give another place. 

TI grant, sweet love, thy lovely argument 

Deserves the travail of a worthier pen; 

Yet what of thee thy poet doth invent 

He robs thee of, and pays it thee again. 

He lends thee virtue, and he stole that word 

From thy behaviour; beauty doth he give, ° 

And found it in thy cheek; he can afford 

No praise to thee but what in thee doth live. 
Then thank him not for that which he doth say, 
Since what he owes thee thou thyself dost pay. 


O, how I faint when I of you do write, 
Knowing a better spirit doth use your name, 
And in the praise thereof spends all his might, 
To make me tongue-tied, speaking of your fame! 
But since your worth, wide as the ocean is, 
The humble as the proudest sail doth bear, 
My saucy bark, inferior far to his, 
On your broad main doth wilfully appear. 
Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat, 
Whilst he upon your soundless deep doth ride; 
Or, being wreck’d I am a worthless boat, 
He of tall building and of goodly pride; 

Then if he thrive and I be cast away, 

The worst was this, my love was my decay. 


LXXXI 


Or I shall live your epitaph to make, 

Or you survive when I in earth am rotten; 
From hence your memory death cannot take, 
Although in me each part will be forgotten. 
Your name from hence immortal life shall have, 
Though I, once gone, to all the world must die; 
The earth can yield me but a common grave, 
When you entombéd in men’s eyes shall lie. 
Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 
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Which eyes not yet created shall o’er-read; 
And tongues to be your being shall rehearse, 
When all the breathers of this world are dead; 
You still shall live—such virtue hath my pen— 
Where breath most breathes—even in the mouths ef men. 


LXXXII 


I grant thou wert not married to my Muse, 

And therefore mayst without attaint o’erlook 

The dedicated words which writers use 

Of their fair subject, blessing every book. 

Thou art as fair in knowledge as in hue, 

Finding thy worth a limit past my praise; 

And therefore art enforc’d to seek anew 

Some fresher stamp of the time-bettering days. 

And do so, love; yet when they have devis’d 

What strainéd touches rhetoric can lend, 

Thou, truly fair, wert truly sympathized 

In true plain words by thy true-telling friend; 
And their gross painting might be better us’d 
Where cheeks need blood; in thee it is abus’d. 


LXAXXIITI 


I never saw that you did painting need, 

And therefore to your fair no painting set; 

I found, or thought I found, you did exceed 

The barren tender of a poet’s debt: 

And therefore have I slept in your report, 

That you yourself, being extant, well might show 

How far a modern quill doth come too short, 

Speaking of worth, what worth in you doth grow. 

This silence for my sin you did impute, 

Which shall be most my glory, being dumb; 

For I impair not beauty being mute, 

When others would give life and bring a tomb. 
There lives more life in one of your fair eyes, 
Than both your poets can in praise devise. 


“LXXXIV 


Who is it that says most? which can say more 
Than this rich praise, that you alone are you? 
In whose confine immured is the store 
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Which should example where your equal grew. 
Lean penury within that pen doth dwell 
That to his subject lends not some small glory; 
But he that writes of you, if he can tell 
That you are you, so dignifies his story, 
Let him but copy what in you is writ, 
Not making worse what nature made so clear, 
And such a counterpart shall fame his wit, 
Making his style admired everywhere. 
You to your beauteous blessings add a curse, 
Being fond on praise, which makes your praises worse. 


My tongue-tied Muse in manners holds her still, 
While comments of your praise, richly compil’d, 
Reserve their character with golden quill, 
And precious phrase by all the muses filed. 
I think good thoughts, while others write good words, 
And, like unletter’d clerk, still cry Amen 
To every hymn that able spirit affords, 
In polished form of well-refinéd pen. 
Hearing you praised, I say, ’Tis so, ’tis true, 
And to the most of praise add something more; 
But that is in my thought, whose love to you, 
Though words come hindmost, holds his rank before. 
Then others for the breath of words respect, 
Me for my dumb thoughts, speaking in effect. 


Was it the proud full sail of his great verse, 
Bound for the prize of all-too-precious you, 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse, 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew? 
Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead? 
No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid my verse astonishéd. 
He, nor that affable familiar ghost 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, 
As victors of my silence cannot boast; 
I was not sick of any fear from thence; 
But when your countenance fil’d up his line, 
Then lack’d I matter; that enfeebled mine. 
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LAXXVII 


Farewell! thou art too dear for my possessing, 
And like enough thou know’st thy estimate: 
The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing; 
My bonds in thee are all determinate. 
For how do I hold thee but by thy granting? 
And for that riches where is my deserving ? 
The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting, 
And so my patent back again is swerving. 
Thyself thou gav’st, thy own worth then not knowing, 
Or me, to whom thou gav’st it, else mistaking ; 
So thy great gift, upon misprision growing, 
Comes home again, on better judgment making. 
Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth flatter, 
In sleep a king, but waking, no such matter. 


When thou shalt be disposed to set me light, 
And place my merit in the eye of scorn, 
Upon thy side against myself I’ll fight, 
And prove thee virtuous, though thou art forsworn. 
With mine own weakness, being best acquainted, 
Upon thy part I can set down a story 
Of faults concealed, wherein I am attainted; 
That thou in losing me shalt win much glory ; 
And I by this will be a gainer too; 
For bending all my loving thoughts on thee, 
The injuries that to myself I do, 
Doing thee vantage, double-vantage me. 

Such is my love, to thee I so belong, 

That for thy right myself will bear all wrong. 


Say that thou didst forsake me for some fault, 
And I will comment upon that offence; 

Speak of my lameness, and I straight will halt, 
Against thy reasons making no defence. 

Thou canst not, love, disgrace me half so ill, 
To set a form upon desired change, 

As I’ll myself disgrace: knowing thy will, 

I will acquaintance strangle, and look strange; 
Be absent from thy walks; and in my tongue 
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Thy sweet-belovéd named no more shall dwell, 
Lest I, too much profane, should do it wrong, 
And haply of our old acquaintance tell. 

For thee, against myself I’ll vow debate, 

For I must ne’er love him whom thou dost hate. 


Then hate me when thou wilt; if ever, now; 
Now, while the world is bent my deeds to cross, 
Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow, 
And do not drop in for an after-loss: 
Ah, do not, when my heart hath scap’d this sorrow, 
Come in the rearward of a conquer’d woe; 
Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 
To linger out a purpos’d overthrow. 
If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last, 
When other petty griefs have done their spite, 
But in the onset come: so shall I taste 
At first the very worst of fortune’s might; 
And other strains of woe, which now seem woe, 
Compar’d with loss of thee will not seem so. 


Some glory in their birth, some in their skill, 

Some in their wealth, some in their body’s force; 

Some in their garments, though new-fangled ill; 

Some in their hawks and hounds, some in their horse; 

And every humour hath his adjunct pleasure, 

Wherein it finds a joy above the rest: 

But these particulars are not my measure; 

All these I better in one general best. 

Thy love is better than high birth to me, 

Richer than wealth, prouder than garments’ cost, 

Of more delight than hawks or horses be; 

And, having thee, of all men’s pride I boast; 
Wretched in this alone, that thou mayst take 
All this away, and me most wretched make. 


XCII 
But do thy worst to steal thyself away, 


For term of life thou art assuréd mine; 
And life no longer than thy love will stay, 
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For it depends upon that love of thine. 
Then need I not to fear the worst of wrongs, 
When in the least of them my life hath end. 
I see a better state to me belongs 
Than that which on thy humour doth depend; 
Thou canst not vex me with inconstant mind, 
Since that my life on thy revolt doth lie. 
©, what a happy title do I find, 
Happy to have thy love, happy to die! 
But what’s so blesséd-fair that fears no blot? 
Thou mayst be false, and yet I know it not. 


So shall I live, supposing thou art true, 
Like a deceivéd husband; so love’s face 
May still seem love to me, though alter’d new; 
Thy looks with me, thy heart in other place; 
For there can live no hatred in thine eye, 
Therefore in that I cannot know thy change. 
In many’s looks the false heart’s history 
Is writ in moods, and frowns, and wrinkles strange, 
But heaven in thy creation did decree 
That in thy face sweet love should ever dwell; 
Whate’er thy thoughts or thy heart’s workings be, 
Thy looks should nothing thence but sweetness tell. 
How like Eve’s apple doth thy beauty grow, 
If thy sweet virtue answer not thy show! 


They that have power to hurt and will do none, 
That do not do the thing they most do show, 
Who, moving others, are themselves as stone, 
Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow; 
They rightly do inherit heaven’s graces, 
And husband nature’s riches from expense; 
They are the lords and owners of their faces, 
Others but stewards of their excellence. 
The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die, 
But if that fower with base infection meet, 
The basest weed outbraves his dignity ; 
For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds; 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. 
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XCV 
How sweet and lovely dost thou make the shame 
Which, like a canker in the fragrant rose, 
Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name! 
O, in what sweets dost thou thy sins enclose! 
That tongue that tell the story of thy days, 
Making lascivious comments on thy sport, 
Cannot dispraise but in a kind of praise; 
Naming thy name blesses an ill report. 
O, what a mansion have those vices got 
Which for their habitation chose out thee, 
Where beauty’s veil doth cover every blot 
And all things turn to fair that eyes can see! 
Take heed, dear heart, of this large privilege; 
The hardest knife ill-used doth lose his edge. 


Some say thy fault is youth, some wantonness ; 
Say say thy grace is youth and gentle sport; 
Both grace and faults are lov’d of more and less: 
Thou makest faults graces that to thee resort. 
As on the finger of a throné queen 
The basest jewel will be well esteem’d, 
So are those errors that in thee are seen 
To truth translated, and for true things deem’d. 
How many lambs might the stern wolf betray, 
If like a lamb he could his looks translate! 
How many gazers mightst thou lead away, 
If thou wouldst use the strength of all thy state! 
But do not so; I love thee in such sort, 
As thou being mine, mine is thy good report. 


XCVII 


How like a winter hath my absence been 

From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year! 
What freezings have I felt, what dark days seen! 
What old December’s bareness everywhere! 

And yet this time remov’d was summer’s time; 
The teeming autumn, big with rich increase, 
Bearing the wanton burden of the prime, 

Like widow’s wombs after their lords’ decease; 
Yet this abundant issue seem’d to me 
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But hope of orphans, and unfather’d fruit; 
For summer and his pleasures wait on thee, 
And, thou away, the very birds are mute; 
Or, if they sing, ’tis with so dull a cheer 
That leaves look pale, dreading the winter’s near. 


XCVIII 


From you have I been absent in the spring, 
When proud-pied April, dress’d in all his trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything, 
That heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap'd with him, 
Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue, 
Could make me any summer’s story tell, 
Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew; 
Nor did I wonder at the lilies white, 
Nor praise the deep vermillion in the rose; 
They were but sweet, but figures of delight, 
Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 
Yet seem’d it winter still, and, you away, 
As with your shadow I with these did play: 


XCIX 


The forward violet thus did I chide: 
Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy swect that smells, 
If not from my love’s breath? The purple pride 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells 
In my love’s veins thou hast too grossly dyed. 
The lily I condemnéd for thy hand, 
And buds of marjoram had stol'n thy hair; 
The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 
One blushing shame, another white despair ; 
A third, nor red nor white, had stol’n of both, 
And to this robbery had annex’d thy breath; 
But, for his theft, in pride of all his growth 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 
More flowers I noted, yet I none could see 
But sweet or colour it had stol’n from thee. 


Where are thou, Muse, that thou forget’st so long 
To speak of that which gives thee all thy might? 
Spend’st thou thy fury on some worthless song, 
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Darkening thy power to lend base subjects light? 

Return, forgetful Muse, and straight redeem 

In gentle numbers time so idly spent; 

Sing to the ear that doth thy lays esteem, 

And gives thy pen both skill and argument. 

Rise, rusty Muse, my love's sweet face survey, 

If Time have any wrinkle graven there; 

If any, be a satire to decay, 

And make Time’s spoils despiséd everywhere. 
Give my love fame faster than Time wastes life; 
So thou prevent’st his scythe and crooked knife. 


O truant Muse, what shall be thy amends 
For thy neglect of truth in beauty dyed? 
Both truth and beauty on my love depends; 
So dost thou too, and therein dignified. 
Make answer, Muse, wilt thou not haply say: 
Truth needs no colour, with his colour fix’d; 
Beauty no pencil, beauty truth to lay; 
But best ts best, if never intermix’d? 
Because he needs no praise, wilt thou be dumb? 
Excuse not silence so; for ’t lies in thee 
To make him much outlive a gilded tomb 
And to be prais’d of ages yet to be. 
Then do thy office, Muse; I teach thee how 
To make him seem long hence as he shows now. 


My love is strengthen’d, though more weak in seeming ; 

I love not less, though less the show appear; 

That love is merchandiz’d, whose rich esteeming 

The owner’s tongue doth publish everywhere. 

Our love was new, and then but in the spring, 

When I was wont to greet it with my lays; 

As Philomel in summer’s front doth sing, 

And stops her pipe in growth of riper days; 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now 

Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night, 

But that wild music burthens every bough, 

And sweet grown common lose their dear delight. 
Therefore, like her, I sometimes hold my tongue, 
Because I would not dull you with my song. 
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Crit 


Alack, what poverty my Muse brings forth, 

That having such a scope to show her pride, 

The argument, all bear, is of more worth, 

Than when it hath my added praise beside! 

O, blame me not, if I no more can write! 

Look in your glass, and there appears a face 

That over-goes my blunt invention quite, 

Dulling my lines and doing me disgrace. 

Were it not sinful then, striving to mend, 

To mar the subject that before was well? 

For to no other pass my verses tend 

Than of your graces and your gifts to tell; 
And more, much more, than in my verse can sit, 
Your own glass shows you when you look for it. 


CIV 


To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 
For as you were when first your eye I eyed, 
Such seems your beauty still. Three winters cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers’ pride, 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turn’d 
In process of the seasons have I seen, 
Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burn’d, 
Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green. 
Ah, yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand, 
Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived; 
So your sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand, 
Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived; 
For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred, 
Ere you were born, was beauty’s summer dead. 


CV 


Let not my love be call’d idolatry, 

Nor my beloved as an icol show, 

Since all alike my songs and praises be 

To one, of one, still such, and ever so. 
Kind is my love to-day, to-morrow kind, 
Still constant in a wondrous excellence; 
Therefore my verse to constancy confin’d, 
One thing expressing, leaves out difference. 
Fair, kind, and true, is all my argument, 
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Fatr, kind, and true, varying to other words; 

And in this change is my invention spent, 

Three themes in one, which wondrous scope affords. 
Fair, kind, and truce, have often liv’d alone, 
Which three, till now, never kept seat in one. 


CvI 


When in the chronicle of wasted time 

I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 

And beauty making beautiful old rhyme 

In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights, 

Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best, 

Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

I see their antique pen would have express’d 

Even such a beauty as you master now. 

So all their praises are but prophecies 

Of this our time, all your prefiguring ; 

And, for they look’d but with divining eyes, 

They had not skill enough your worth to sing; 
For we, which now behold these present days, 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise. 


Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 

Of the wide world dreaming on things to come, 

Can yet the lease of my true love control, 

Supposed as forfeit to a confined doom. 

The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured, 

And the sad augurs mock their own presage; 

Incertainties now crown themselves assured, 

And peace proclaims olives of encless age. 

Now with the drops of this most balmy time 

My love looks fresh, and Death to me subscribes, 

Since, spite of him, I’ll live in htis poor rhyme, 

While he insults o’er dull and speechless tribes; 
And thou in this shalt find thy monument, 
When tyrants’ crest and tombs of brass are spent. 


What’s in the brain, that ink may character, 
Which hath not figur’d to thee my true spirit? 
What’s new to speak, what new to register, 
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That may express my love, or thy dear merit? 
Nothing, sweet boy; but yet, like prayers divine, 
I must each day say o'er the very same; 
Counting no old thing old, thou mine, I thine, 
Even as when first I hallowed thy fair name. 
So that eternal love in love’s fresh case 
Weighs not the dust and injury of age, 
Nor gives to necessary wrinkles place, 
But makes antiquity for aye his page; 
Finding the first conceit of love there bred, 
Where time and outward form would show it dead. 


CIrx 


O, never say that I was false of heart, 
Though absence seem’d my flame to qualify, 
As easy might I from myself depart 
As from my soul, which in thy breast doth lie: 
That is my home of love: if I have rang’d, 
Like him that travels, I return again; 
Just to the time, not with the time exchanged, 
So that myself bring water for my stain. 
Never believe, though in my nature reigned 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood, 
That it could so preposterously be stained, 
To leave for nothing all thy sum of good; 
For nothing this wide universe I call, 
Save thou, my rose; in it thou art my all. 


Alas! ’tis true I have gone here and there, 

And made myself a motley to the view, 

Gor’d mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear, 

Made old offences of affections new; 

Most true it is that I have look’d on truth 

Askance and strangely: but, by all above, 

These blenches gave my heart another youth, 

And worse essays prov’d thee my best of love. 

Now all is done, save what shall have no end; 

Mine appetite I never more will grind 

On newer proof, to try an older friend, 

A god in love, to whom I am confin’d. 
Then give me welcome, next my heaven the best, 
Even to thy pure and most most loving breast. 
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O, for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand; 
Pity me, then, and wish I were renew’d; 
Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions of eisel ’gainst my strong infection; 
No bitterness that I will bitter think, 
Nor double penance, to correct correction. 
Pity me, then, dear friend, and I assure ye, 
Even that your pity is enough to cure me. 


CXAIT 


Your love and pity doth th’ impression fill 
Which vulgar scandal stamp’d upon my brow; 
For what care I who calls me well or ill, 
So you o’ergreen my bad, my good allow? 
You are my all-the-world, and I must strive 
To know my shames and praises from your tongue; 
None else to me, nor I to none alive, 
That my steel’d sense or changes right or wrong. 
In so profound abysm I throw all care 
Of other’s voices, that my adder’s sense 
To critic and to flatterer stoppéd are. 
Mark how with my neglect I do dispense; 

You are so strongly in my purpose bred, 

That all the world besides methinks are dead. 


CXIIT 


Since I left you, mine eye is in my mind, 

And that which governs me to go about 

Doth part his function and is partly blind, 
Seems seeing, but effectually is out; 

For it no form delivers to the heart 

Of bird, of flower, otf shape, which it doth latch; 
Of his quick objects hath the mind no part, 
Nor his own vision holds what it doth catch; 
For if it see the rud’st or gentlest sight, 
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The most sweet favour, or deformed’st creature, 
The mountain or the sea, the day or night, 
The crow or dove, it shapes them to your feature; 
Incapable of more, replete with you, 
My most true mind thus maketh mine untruc. 


CXIV 


Or whether doth my mind, being crown’d with you, 
Drink up the monarch’s plague, this flattery ? 
Or whether shall I say, mine eye saith true, 
And that your love taught it this alchemy, 
To make of monsters and things indigest 
Such cherubims as your sweet self resemble, 
Creating every bad a perfect best, 
As fast as objects to his beams assemble? 
O, ’tis the first; ’tis flattery in my seeing, 
And my great mind most kingly drinks it up: 
Mine eye well knows what with his guest is ’greeing, 
And to his palate doth prepare the cup: 

If it be poison’d, ’tis the lesser sin 

That mine eye loves it, and doth first begin. 


Those lines that I before have writ, do he, 
Even those that said I could not love you dearer; 
Yet then my judgment knew no reason why 
My most full flame should afterwards burn clearer. 
But reckoning Time, whose million’d accidents 
Creep in ’twixt vows, and change decrees of kings, 
Tan sacred beauty, blunt the sharp’st intents, 
Divert strong minds to the course of altering things; 
Alas, why, fearing of Time’s tyranny, 
Might I not then say, Now I love you best, 
When I was certain o’er incertainty, 
Crowning the present, doubting of the rest? 

Love is a babe; then might I not say so, 

To give full growth to that which still doth grow? 


CXVI 
Let me not to the marriage of true minds 


Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
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Or bends with the remover to remove; 
O, no! it is an ever-fixéd mark, 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken; 
It is the stars to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me prov’d, 

I never writ, nor no man ever lov’d. 


CXVII 


Accuse me thus: that I have scanted all 
Wherein I should your great deserts repay, 
Forgot upon your dearest love to call, 
Whereto all bonds do tie me day by day; 
That I have frequent been with unknown minds, 
And given to time your own dear-purchas’d right; 
That I have hoisted sail to all the winds 
Which should transport me farthest from your sight. 
Book both my wilfulness and errors down, 
And on just proof surmise accumulate; 
Bring me within the level of your frown, 
But shoot not at me in your waken’d hate: 
Since my appeal says I did strive to prove 
The constancy and virtue of your love. 


CXVITII 


Like as, to make our appetites more keen, 

With eager compounds we our palate urge; 

As, to prevent our maladies unseen, 

We sicken to shun sickness when we purge; 

Even so, being full of your ne’er-cloying sweetness, 

To bitter sauces did I frame my feeling; 

And, sick of welfare, found a kind of meetness 

To be diseased, ere that there was true needing. 

Thus policy in love, to anticipate 

The ills that were not, grew to faults assured, 

And brought to medicine a healthful state, 

Which, rank of goodness, would by ill be cur’d; 
But thence I learn, and find the lesson true, 
Drugs poisons him that so fell sick of you. 
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CXIX 


What potions have I drunk of Siren tears, 
Distill’d from limbecks foul as hell within, 
Applying fears to hopes, and hopes to fears, 
Still losing when I saw myself to win! 
What wretched errors hath my heart committed, 
Whilst it hast thought itself so blessed never! 
How have mine eyes out of their spheres been fitted 
In the distraction of this madding fever! 
O benefit of ill! now I find true 
That better is by evil still made better; 
And ruin’d love, when it is built anew, 
Grows fairer than at first, more strong, far greater. 
So I return rebuk’d to my content, 
And gain by ill thrice more than I have spent. 


That you were once unkind befriends me now, 
And for that sorrow which I then did feel, 
Needs must I under my transgression bow, 
Unless my nerves were brass or hammer’d steel. 
For if you were by my unkindness shaken, 
As I by yours, you’ve pass’d a hell of time; 
And I, a tyrant, have no leisure taken 
To weigh how once I suffer’d in your crime. 
O, that our night of woe might have remember’d 
My deepest sense, how hard true sorrow hits. 
And soon to you, as you to me, then tender’d 
The humble salve which wounded bosoms fits! 
But that your trespass now becomes a fee; 
Mine ransoms yours, and yours must ransom me. 


CXXTI 


*Tis better to be vile than vile esteem’d, 

When not to be receives reproach of being; 

And the just pleasure lost, which is so deemed 

Not by our feeling, but by others’ seeing: 

For why should others’ false adulterate eyes 

Give salutation to my sportive blood? 

Or on my frailties why are frailer spies, 

Which in their wills count bad what I think good? 
No, I am that I am, and they that level 
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At my abuses, reckon up their own; 
I may be straight, though they themselves be bevel; 
By their rank thoughts my deeds must not be shown; 
Unless this general evil they maintain, 
All men are bad, and in their badness reign. 


CXXII 


Thy gift, thy tables, are within my brain 
Full character’d with lasting memory, 
Which shall above that idle rank remain, 
Beyond all date, even to eternity; 
Or, at the least, so long as brain and heart 
Have faculty by nature to subsist; 
Till each to razed oblivion yield his part 
Of thee, thy record never can be miss’d. 
That poor retention could not so much hold, 
Nor need I tallies thy dear love to score; 
Therefore to give them from me was I bold, 
To trust those tables that receive thee more; 
To keep an adjunct to remember thee 
Were to import forgetfulness in me. 


No, Time, thou shalt not boast that I do change: 
Thy pyramids built up with newer might 
To me are nothing novel, nothing strange; 
They are but dressings of a former sight. 
Our dates are brief, and therefore we admire 
What thou dost foist upon us that is old; 
And rather make them born to our desire 
Than think that we before have heard them told. 
Thy registers and thee I both defy, 
Not wondering at the present nor the past, 
For thy records and what we see do lie, 
Made more or less by thy continual haste. 

This I do vow, and this shall ever be, 

I will be true, despite thy scythe and thee. 


CXXIV 
If my dear love were but the child of state, 


It might for Fortune’s bastard be unfather’d, 
As subject to Time’s love or to Time’s hate, 
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Weeds among weeds, or flowers with flowers gather’d. 
No, it was builded far from accident: 
It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 
Under the blow of thralléd discontent, 
Whereto th’ inviting time our fashion calls; 
It fears not policy, that heretic, 
Which works on leases of short-number’d hours, 
But all alone stands hugely politic, 
That it nor grows with heat nor drowns with showers. 
To this I witness call the fools of time, 
Which die for goodness, who have liv’d for crime. 


CXXV 


Were ’t aught to me I bore the canopy, 
With my extern the outward honouring, 
Or laid great praises for eternity, 
Which prove more short than waste or ruining? 
Have I not seen dwellers on form and favour 
Lose all, and more by paying too much rent, 
For compound sweet foregoing simple savour, 
Pitiful thrivers, in their gazing spent? 
No, let me be obsequious in thy heart, 
And take thou my oblation, poor but free, 
Which is not mix’d with seconds, knows no art 
But mutual render, only me for thee. 
Hence, thou suborn’d informer! a true soul 
When most impeach’d stands least in thy control. 


O thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power 

Dost hold Time’s fickle glass, his sickle, hour; 
Who hast by waning grown, and therein show’st 
Thy lover’s withering as thy sweet self grow’st; 
If Nature, sovereign mistress over wrack, 

As thou goest onwards, still will pluck thee back, 
She keeps thee to this purpose, that her skill 
May time disgrace and wretched minutes kill. 
Yet fear her, O thou minion of her pleasure! 
She may detain, but not still keep, her treasure; 
Her audit, though delay’d, answer’d must be, 
And her quietus is to render thee. 
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CXXVII 


In the old age black was not counted fair, 
Or if it were, it bore not beauty’s name; 
But now is black beauty’s successive heir, 
And beauty slandered with a bastard’s shame; 
For since each hand hath put on nature’s power, 
Fairing the foul with art’s false borrow’d face, 
Sweet beauty hath no name, no holy hour, 
But is profaned, if not lives in disgrace. 
Therefore my mistress’ eyes are raven black, 
Her eyes so suited, and they mourners seem 
At such who, not born fair, no beauty lack, 
Slandering creation with a false esteem: 
Yet so they mourn, becoming of their woe, 
That every tongue says, beauty should look so. 


How oft, when thou, my music, music play’st, 
Upon that blessed wood whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently sway’st 
The wiry concord that mine ear confounds, 
Do I envy those jacks that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand, 
Whilst my poor lips which should that harvest reap, 
At the wood’s boldness by thee blushing stand! 
To be so tickled, they would change their state 
And situation with those dancing chips, 
O’er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait, 
Making dead wood more bliess’d than living lips. 
Since saucy jacks so happy are in this, 
Give them thy fingers, me thy lips to kiss. 


The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 

Is lust in action; and till action, lust 

Is perjured, murderous, bloody, full of blame, 
Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust; 
Enjoy’d no sooner but despiséd straight; 

Past reason hunted; and no sooner had, 

Past reason hated, as a swallow’d bait, 

On purpose laid to make the taker mad: 

Mad in pursuit, and in possession so; 
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Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme; 

A bliss in proof, and prov’d, a very woe; 

Before, a joy propos’d; behind, a dream. 
All this the world well knows; yet none knows well 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell. 


CXXX 


My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun; 

Coral is far more red than her lips’ red; 

If snow be white, why then her breasts are dun; 

If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head. 

I have seen roses damask’d red and white, 

But no such roses see I in her cheeks; 

And in some perfumes is there more delight 

Than in the breath that from my mistress reeks. 

I love to hear her speak, yet well I know 

That music hath a far more pleasing sound; 

I grant I never saw a goddess go, 

My mistress, when she walks, treads on the ground; 
And yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare 
As any she belied with false compare. 


Thou art as tyrannous, so as thou art, 
As those whose beauties proudly make them cruel ; 
For well thou know’st to my dear doting heart 
Thou art the fairest and most precious jewel. 
Yet, in good faith, some say that thee behold, 
Thy face hath not the power to make love groan; 
To say they err I dare not be so bold, 
Although I swear it to myself alone. 
And, to be sure that is not false I swear, 
A thousand groans, but thinking on thy face, 
One on another’s neck, do witness bear 
Thy black is fairest in my judgment’s place. 
In nothing art thou black, save in thy deeds, 
And thence this slander, as I think, proceeds. 


CXXXII 
Thine eyes I love, and they, as pitying me, 


Knowing thy heart torment me with disdain, 
Have put on black and loving mourners be, 
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Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain. 
And truly not the morning sun of heaven 
Better becomes the grey cheeks of the east, 
Nor that full star that ushers in the even 
Doth half that glory to the sober west, 
As those two mourning eyes become thy face; 
O, let it then as well beseem thy heart 
To mourn for me, since mourning doth thee grace, 
And suit thy pity like in every part. 
Then will I swear beauty herself is black, 
And all they foul that thy complexion lack. 


Beshrew that heart that makes my heart to groan 
For that deep wound it gives my friend and me! 
Is ’t not enough to torture me alone, 
But slave to slavery my sweet’st friend must be? 
Me from myself thy cruel eye hath taken, 
And my next self thou harder hast engross’d; 
Of him, myself, and thee, I am forsaken; 
A torment thrice three-fold thus to be cross’d. 
Prison my heart in thy steel bosom's ward, 
But then my friend’s heart let my poor heart bail; 
Whoe’er keeps me, let my heart be his guard; 
Thou canst not then use rigour in my gaol: 
And yet thou wilt; for I, being pent in thee, 
Perforce am thine, and all that is in me. 


So, now I have confess’d that he is thine, 
And I myself am mortgag’d to thy will, 
Myself I'll forfeit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt restore, to be my comfort still; 
But thou wilt not, nor he will not be free, 
For thou art covetous and he is kind; 
He learn’d but, surety-like, to write for me, 
Under that bond that him as fast doth bind. 
The statute of thy beauty thou wilt take, 
Thou usurer, that putt’st forth all to use, 
And sue a friend came debtor for my sake; 
So him I lose through my unkind abuse. 
Him have I lost; thou hast both him and me: 
He pays the whole, and yet am I not free. 
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CXXXV 


Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy Wl, 
And Wiil to boot, and Will in over-plus; 
More than enough am I that vex thee still, 
To thy sweet will making addition thus. 
Wilt thou, whose will is large and spacious, 
Not once vouchsafe to hide my will in thine? 
Shall will in others seem right gracious, 
And in my will no fair acceptance shine? 
The sea, all water, yet receives rain still, 
And in abundance addeth to his store; 
So thou, being rich in Will, add to thy Will 
One will of mine, to make thy large Will more. 
Let no unkind, no fair beseechers kill; 
Think all but one, and me in that one Wil. 


If thy soul check thee that I come so near, 

Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy W1il, 

And will, thy soul knows, is admitted there; 

Thus far for love, my love-suit, sweet, fulfil. 

Will will fulfil the treasure of thy love, 

Ay, fill it full with wills, and my will one. 

In things of great receipt with ease we prove, 

Among a number one ts reckon’d none; 

Then in the number let me pass untold, 

Though in thy stores’ account IJ one must be; 

For nothing hold me, so it please thee hold 

That nothing me, a something sweet to thee; 
Make but my name thy love, and love that still, 
And then thou lov’st me, for my name is Will. 


Thou blind fool, Love, what dost thou to mine eyes, 
That they behold, and see not what they see? 
They know what beauty is, see where it lies, 

Yet what the best is, take the worst to be. 

If eyes, corrupt by over-partial looks, 

Be anchor’d in the bay where all men ride, 

Why of eyes’ falsehood hast thou forged hooks, 
Whereto the judgment of my heart is tied? 

Why should my heart think that a several plot, 
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Which my heart knows the wide world’s common place? 
Or mine eyes seeing this, say this is not, 
To put fair truth upon so foul a face? 
In things right true my heart and eyes have err’d, 
And to this false plague are they now transferr’d. 


When my Iove swears that she is made of truth, 

I do believe her, though I know she lies, 

That she might think me some untutor’d youth, 

Unlearnéd in the world’s false subtleties. 

Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 

Although she knows my days are past the best, 

Simply I credit her false-speaking tongue; 

On both sides thus is simple truth supprest. 

But wherefore says she not she is unjust? 

And wherefore say not I that I am old? 

O, love’s best habit in seeming trust, 

And age in love loves not to have years told; 
Therefore I lie with her and she with me, 
And in our faults by lies we flatter’d be. 


O, call not me to justify the wrong 
That thy unkindness lays upon my heart; 
Wound me not with thine eye, but with thy tongue; 
Use power with power, and slay me not by art. 
Tell me thou lov’st elsewhere; but in my sight, 
Dear heart, forbear to glance thine eye aside; 
What need’st thou wound with cunning, when thy might 
Is more than my o’er-press’d defence can ‘bide? 
Let me excuse thee: ah, my love well knows 
Her pretty looks have been my enemies; 
And therefore from my face she turns my foes, 
That they elsewhere might dart their injuries: 

Yet do not so; but since I am near slain, 

Kill me outright with looks, and rid my pain. 


CXL 
Be wise as thou art cruel; do not press 


My tongue-tied patience with too much disdain; 
Lest sorrow lend me words, and words express 
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The manner of my pity-wanting pain. 
If I might teach thee wit, better it were, 
Though not to love, yet, love, to tell me so; 
As testy sick men, when their deaths be near, 
No news but health from their physicians know; 
For, 1f I should despair, I should grow mad, 
And in my madness might speak ill of thee; 
Now this ill-wresting world is grown so bad, 
Mad slanderers by mad ears believed me. 

That I may not be so, nor thou belied, 

Bear thine eyes straight, though thy proud heart go wide. 


CXLI 


In faith, I do not love thee with mine eyes, 

For they in thee a thousand errors note; 

But ’tis my heart that loves what they despise, 

Who, 1n despite of view, is pleas’d to dote. 

Nor are mine ears with thy tongue’s tune delighted, 

Nor tender feeling, to base touches prone, 

Nor taste, nor smell, desire to be invited 

To any sensual feast with thee alone; 

But my five wits nor my five senses can 

Dissuade one foolish heart from serving thee, 

Who leaves unsway’d the likeness of a man, 

Thy proud heart’s slave and vassal wretch to be; 
Only my plague thus far I count my gain, 
That she that makes me sin awards me pain 


Love is my sin, and thy dear virtue hate, 
Hate of my sin, grounded on sinful loving; 
O, but with mine compare thou thine own state, 
And thou shalt find it merits not reproving: 
Or, if it do, not from those lips of thine, 
That have profan’d their scarlet ornaments 
And seal’d false bonds of love as oft as mine, 
Robb’d others’ beds’ revénues of their rents. 
Be it lawful I love thee, as thou lov‘st those 
Whom thine eyes woo as mine importune thee; 
Root pity in thy heart, that when it grows, 
Thy pity may deserve to pitied be. 
If thou dost seek to have what thou dost hide, 
By self-example mayst thou be denied! 
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CXLIII 


Lo, as a careful housewife runs to catch 

One of her feather’d creatures broke away, 

Sets down her babe, and makes all] quick dispatch 

In pursuit of the thing she would have stay; 

Whilst her neglected child holds her in chase, 

Cries to catch her whose busy care is bent 

To follow that which flies before her face, 

Not prizing her poor infant’s discontent; 

So runn’st thou after that which flies from thee, 

Whilst I thy babe chase thee afar behind; 

But if thou catch thy hope, turn back to me, 

And play the mother’s part, kiss me, be kind: 
So will I pray that thou mayst have thy Wl, 
If thou turn back and my loud crying still. 


CXLIV 


Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spirits do suggest me still; 
The better angel is a man right fair, 
The worser spirit a woman colour’d ill. 
To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side, 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil, 
Wooing his purity with her foul pride. 
And whether that my angel be turn’d fiend 
Suspect I may, but not directly tell; 
But being both from me, both to each friend, 
I guess one angel in another’s hell; 
Yet this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out. 


CXLV 


Those lips that Love’s own hand did make 
Breath’d forth the sound that said J hate, 
To me that languish’d for her sake: 

But when she saw my woful state, 
Straight in her heart did mercy come, 
Chiding that tongue, that ever sweet 

Was used in giving gentle doom; 

And taught it thus anew to greet; 

I hate she alter’d with an end, 
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That follow’d it as gentle day 

Doth follow night, who like a fiend, 

From heaven to hell 1s flown away; 
I hate, from hate away she threw, 
And saved my life, saying not you. 


Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
Fool’d by those rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within, and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ? 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 
Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body’s end? 
Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 
And let thut pine to aggravate thy store; 
Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more; 
So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men, 
And, Death once dead, there’s no more dying then. 


CXLVII 


My love is as a fever, longing still 

For that which longer nurseth the disease; 

Feeding on that which doth preserve the ill, 

The uncertain sickly appetite to please. 

My reason, the physician to my love, 

Angry that his prescriptions are not kept, 

Hath left me, and I desperate now approve 

Desire is death, which physic did except. 

Past cure I am, now reason is past care, 

And frantic mad with evermore unrest; 

My thoughts and my discourse as madmen’s are, 

At randon, from. the truth vainly express’d; 
For I have sworn thee fair, and thought thee bright, 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night. 


CXLVIII 
O me, what eyes hath Love put in my head, 


Which have no correspondence with true sight! 
Or, 1f they have, where is my judgment fled, 
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That censures falsely what they see aright? 

If that be fair whereon my false eyes dote, 

What means the world to say it is not so? 

If it be not, then love doth well denote 

Love’s eye is not so true as all men’s, no, 

How can it? O, how can Love’s eye be true, 

That is so vex’d with watching and with tears? 

No marvel then, though I mistake my view; 

The sun itself sees not till heaven clears. 
O cunning Love! with tears thou keep’st me blind, 
Lest eyes well-seeing thy foul faults should find. 


Canst thou, O cruel! say I love thee not, 
When I against myself with thee partake ? 
Do I not think on thee, when I forgot 
Am of myself, all tyrant, for thy sake? 
Who hateth thee that I do call my friend? 
On whom frown’st thou that I do fawn upon? 
Nay, if thou lour’st on me, do I not spend 
Revenge upon myself with present moan? 
What merit do I in myself respect, 
That is so proud thy service to despise, 
When all my best doth worship thy defect, 
Commanded by the motion of thine eyes? 
But, love, hate on, for now I know thy mind; 
Those that can see thou lov’st, and I am blind. 


CL 


O, from what power hast thou this powerful might 
With insufficiency my heart to sway? 
To make me give the lie to my true sight, 
And swear that brightness doth not grace the day? 
Whence hast thou this becoming of things ill, 
That in the very refuse of thy deeds 
There is such strength and warrantise of skill, 
That, in my mind, thy worst all best exceeds ? 
Who taught thee how to make me love thee more, 
The more I hear and see just cause of hate? 
O, though I love what others do abhor, 
With others thou shouldst not abhor my state; 

If my unworthiness rais’d love in me, 

More worthy I to be belov’d of thee. 
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cLI 


Love is too young to know what conscience is; 
Yet who knows not conscience is born of love? 
Then, gentle cheater, urge not my amiss, 
Lest guilty of my faults thy sweet self prove; 
For, thou betraying me, I do betray 
My nobler part to my gross body’s treason; 
My soul doth tell my body that he may 
Triumph in love; flesh stays no further reason, 
But rising at thy name doth point out thee 
As his triumphant prize. Proud of this pride, 
He is contented thy poor drudge to be, 
To stand in thy affairs, fall by thy side. 
No want of conscience hold it that I call 
Her—love, for whose dear love I rise and fall. 


In loving thee thou know’st I am forsworn, 

But thou art twice forsworn, to me love swearing ; 

In act thy bed-vow broke, and new faith torn, 

In vowing new hate after new love bearing. 

But why of two oaths’ breach do I accuse thee, 

When I break twenty? I am perjur’d most; 

For all my vows are oaths but to misuse thee, 

And all my honest faith in thee is lost: 

For I have sworn deep oaths of thy deep kindness, 

Oaths of thy love, thy truth, thy constancy ; 

And, to enlighten thee, gave eyes to blindness, 

Or made them swear against the thing they see; 
For I have sworn thee fair,—more perjur’d I, 
To swear, against the truth, so foul a lie! 


CLIII 


Cupid laid by his brand, and fell asleep: 

A maid of Dian’s this advantage found, 

And his love-kindling fire did quickly steep 

In a cold valley-fountain of that ground; 
Which borrow’d from this holy fire of Love 
A dateless lively heat, still to endure, 

And grew a seething bath, which yet men prove 
Against strange maladies a sovereign cure. 

But at my mistress’ eye Love’s brand new-fired, 
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The boy for trial needs would touch my breast; 
I, sick withal, the help of bath desir’d, 
And thither hied a sad distemper’d guest, 
But found no cure. the bath for my help lies 
Where Cupid got new fire,—my mistress’ eyes. 


CLIV 


The little Love-god, lying once asleep, 

Lay by his side his heart-inflaming brand, 

Whilst many nymphs that vow’d chaste life to keep, 

Came tripping by; but in her maiden hand 

The fairest votary took up that fire 

Which many legions of true hearts had warm’d; 

And so the general of hot desire 

Was, sleeping, by a virgin hand disarm’d. 

This brand she quenched in a cool well by, 

Which from Love’s fire took heat perpetual, 

Growing a bath and healthful remedy 

For men diseas’d; but I, my mistress’ thrall, 
Came there for cure, and this by that I prove, 
Love's fire heats water, water cools not love. 


VENUS AND ADONIS 


“Villa mire vulgue; mihi flavus Apollo 
Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua.” 


TO THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE HENRY WRIOTHESLY, 
EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON, AND BARON OF TICHFIELD 


RiGHT HoNovuRABLE, 

I xnow not how I shall offend in dedicating my unpolished lines 
to your lordship, nor how the world will censure me for choosing so 
strong a prop to support so weak a burden; only, if your honour 
seem but pleased, I account myself highly praised, and vow to take 
advantage of all idle hours, till I have honoured you with some 
graver labour. But if the first heir of my invention prove deformed, 
I shall be sorry it had so noble a god-father, and never after ear so 
barren a land, for fear it yield me still so bad a harvest. I leave it 
to your honourable survey, and your honour to your heart’s content; 
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which I wish may always answer your own wish and the world’s 
hopeful expectation. 
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Your honour’s in all duty, 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


VENUS AND ADONIS 


Even as the sun with purple-colour’d face 
Had ta’en his last leave of the weeping morn, 
Rose-cheek’d Adonis hied him to the chase; 
Hunting he loved, but love he laugh’d to scorn; 
Sick-thoughted Venus makes amaip unto him, 
And like a bold-fac’d suitor ’gins to woo him. 


“Thrice fairer than myself,” thus she began, 
“The field's chief flower, sweet above compare, 
Stain to all nymphs, more lovely than a man, 
More white and red than doves or roses are: 
Nature that made thee, with herself at strife, 
Saith, that the world hath ending with thy life. 


“Vouchsafe, thou wonder, to allight thy steed, 

And rein his proud head to the saddle-bow: 

If thou wilt deign this favour, for thy meed 

A thousand honey secrets shalt thou know: 
Here come and sit, where never serpent hisses, 
And being set, I’ll smother thee with kisses; 


“And yet not cloy thy lips with loath’d satiety, 
But rather famish them amid their plenty, 
Making them red and pale with fresh variety; 
Ten kisses short as one, one long as twenty: 
A summer’s day will seem an hour but short, 
Being wasted in such time-beguiling sport.” 


With this she seizeth on his sweating palm, 

The precedent of pith and livelihood, 

And, trembling in her passion, calls it balm, 

Earth’s sovereign salve to do a goddess good: 
Being so enrag’d, desire doth lend her force 
Courageously to pluck him from his horse. 


Over one arm the lusty courser’s rein, 
Under her other was the tender boy, 
Who blush’d and pouted in a dull disdain, 
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With leaden appetite, unapt to toy; 
She red and hot as coals of glowing fire, 
He red for shame, but frosty in desire. 


The studded bridle on a ragged bough 
Nimbly she fastens:—O, how quick is love!— 
The steed is stalled up, and even now 
To tie the rider she begins to prove: 
Backward she push’d him, as she would be thrust, 
And govern’d him in strength, though not in lust. 


So soon was she along, as he was down, 

Each leaning on their elbows and their hips: 

Now doth she stroke his cheek, now doth he frown, 

And ’gins to chide, but soon she stops his lips; 
And kissing speaks, with lustful language broken, 
“If thou wilt chide, thy lips shall never open.” 


He burns with bashful shame: she with her tears 
Doth quench the maiden burning of his cheeks; 
Then with her windy sighs and golden hairs 
To fan and blow them dry again she seeks: 
He saith she is immodest, blames her ’miss; 
What follows more she murders with a kiss. 


Even as an empty eagle, sharp by fast, 
Tires with her beak on feathers, flesh and bone, 
shaking her wings, devouring all in haste, 
Till either gorge be stuff’d or prey be gone; 
Even so she kiss’d his brow, his cheek, his chin, 
And where she ends she doth anew begin. 


Forced to content, but never to obey, 

Panting he lies, and breatheth in her face; 

She feedeth on the steam as on a prey, 

And calls it heavenly moisture, air of grace; 
Wishing her cheeks were gardens full of flowers, 
So they were dew’d with such distilling showers. 


Look! how a bird lies tangled in a net, 
So fasten’d in her arms Adonis lies; 
Pure shame and aw’d resistance made him fret, 
Which bred more beauty in his angry eyes: 
Rain added to a river that is rank 
Perforce will force it overflow the bank. 
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Still she entreats, and prettily entreats, 

For to a pretty ear she tunes her tale; 

Still is he sullen, still he lours and frets, 

*Twixt crimson shame and anger ashy-pale: 
Being red, she loves him best; and being white, 
Her best is better’d with a more delight. 


Look how he can, she cannot choose but love; 

And by her fair immortal hand she swears, 

From his soft bosom never to remove, 

Till he take truce with her contending tears, 
Which long have rain’d making her cheeks all wet; 
And one sweet kiss shall pay his countless debt. 


Upon this promise did he raise his chin 
Like a dive-dapper peering through a wave, 
Who, being look’d on, ducks as quickly in; 
So offers he to give what she did crave; 
But when her lips were ready for his pay, 
He winks, and turns his lips another way. 


Never did passenger in summer’s heat 
More thirst for drink than she for this good turn. 
Her help she sees, but help she cannot get; 
She bathes in water, yet her fire must burn: 
“O, pity,” ’gan she cry, “flint-hearted boy! 
*Tis but a kiss I beg; why art thou coy? 


“T have been woo’d, as I entreat thee now, 
Even by the stern and direful god of war, 
Whose sinewy neck in battle ne’er did bow, 
Who conquers where he comes in every jar; 
Yet hath he been my captive and my slave, 
And begg’d for that which thou unask’d shalt have. 


“Over my altars hath he hung his lance, 

His batter’d shield, his uncontrolled crest, 

And for my sake hath learn’d to sport and dance, 

To toy, to wanton, dally, smile, and jest; 
Scorning his churlish drum and ensign red, 
Making my arms his field, his tent my bed. 


“Thus he that overrul’d I oversway’d, 
Leading him prisoner in a red-rose chain: 
Strong-tempered steel his stronger strength obey’d, 
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Yet was he servile to my coy disdain. 
O, be not proud, nor brag not of thy might, 
For mastering her that foil’d the god of light! 


“Touch but my lips with those fair lips of thine,— 

Thou mine be not so fair, yet are they red,— 

The kiss shall be thine own as well as mine. 

What seest thou in the ground? hold up thy head: 
Look in mine eye-balls, there thy beauty lies; 
Then why not lips on lips, since eyes in eyes? 


“Art thou ashamed to kiss? then wink again, 
And I will wink; so shall the day seem night; 
Love keeps his revels where there are but twain; 
Be bold to play, our sport is not in sight: 
These blue-vein’d violets whereon we lean 
Never can blab, nor know not what we mean. 


“The tender spring upon thy tempting lip 
Shows thee unripe yet mayst thou well be tasted, 
Make use of time, let not advantage slip; 
Beauty within itself should not be wasted: 
Fair flowers that are not gather’d in their prime 
Rot and consume themselves in little time. 


“Were I hard-favoured, foul, or wrinkled-old, 
Ill-nurtur’d, crooked, churlish, harsh in voice, 
O’erworn, despised, rheumatic, and cold, 
Thick-sighted, barren lean, and lacking juice, 
Then mightst thou pause, for then I were not for thee; 
But having no defects, why dost abhor me? 


“Thou canst not see one wrinkle in my brow; 

Mine eyes are grey and bright, and quick in turning; 

My beauty as the spring doth yearly grow, 

My flesh is soft and plump, my marrow burning; 
My smooth moist hand, were it with thy hand felt, 
Would in thy palm dissolve, or seem to melt. 


“Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine ear, 
Or like a fairy trip upon the green, 
Or like a nymph, with long dishevell’d hair, 
Dance on the sands, and yet no footing seen: 
Love is a spirit all compact of fire, 
Not gross to sink, but light, and will aspire. 
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“Witness this primrose bank whereon I lie; 
These forceless flowers like sturdy trees support me; 
Two strengthless doves will draw me through the sky, 
From morn till night, even where I list to sport me: 
Is love so light, sweet boy, and may it be 
That thou shouldst think it heavy unto thee? 


“Is thine own heart to thine own face affected? 
Can thy right hand seize love upon thy left? 
Then woo thyself, be of thyself rejected, 
Steal thine own freedom, and complain on theft. 
Narcissus so. himself himself forsook, 
And died to kiss his shadow in the brook. 


“Torches are made to light, jewels to wear, 

Dainties to taste, fresh beauty for the use, 

Herbs for their smell, and sappy plants to bear; 

Things growing to themselves are growth’s abuse: 
Seeds spring from seeds, and beauty breedeth beauty ; 
Thou wast begot: to get it is thy duty. 


“Upon the earth’s increase why shouldst thou feed, 
Unless the earth with thy increase be fed? 
By law of nature thou are bound to breed, 
That thine may live when thou thyself art dead; 
And so in spite of death thou dost survive, 
In that thy likeness still is left alive.” 


By this the love-sick queen began to sweat, 

For where they lay the shadow had forsook them, 

And Titan, tired in the mid-day heat, 

With burning eye did hotly overlook them; 
Wishing Adonis had his team to guide, 
So he were like him and by Venus’ side. 

And now Adonis with a lazy spright, 

And with a heavy, dark, disliking eye, 

His louring brows, o’erwhelming his fair sight, 

Like misty vapours when they blot the sky, 
Souring his cheeks cries “Fie, no more of love! 
The sun doth burn my face; I must remove.” 


“Ah me,” quoth Venus, “young and so unkind? 

What bare excuses mak’st thou to be gone! 

I’ll sigh celestial breath, whose gentle wind 
XII 
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Shall cool the heat of this descending sun: 
I'll make a shadow for thee of my hairs; 
If they burn too, I’ll quench them with my tears. 


“The sun that shines from heaven shines but warm, 

And, lo I lie between that sun and thee: 

The heat I have from thence doth little harm, 

Thine eye darts forth the fire that burneth me; 
And were I not immortal, life were done 
Between this heavenly and earthly sun. 


“Art thou obdurate, flinty, hard as steel, 
Nay, more than flint, for stone at rain relenteth? 
Art thou a woman’s son, and canst not feel 
What ’tis to love? how want of love tormenteth ? 
©, had thy mother borne so hard a mind, 
She had not brought forth thee, but died unkind. 


“What am J, that thou shouldst contemn me this? 
Or what greater danger dwells upon my suit ? 
What were thy lips the worse for one poor kiss? 
Speak, fair; but speak fair words, or else be mute: 
Give me one kiss, I'll give it thee again, 
And one for interest, if thou wilt have twain. 


“Fie, lifeless picture, cold and senseless stone, 
Well-painted idol, image dull and dead, 
Statue conterting but the eye alone, 
Thing like a man, but of no woman bred! 
Thou art no man, though of a man’s complexion, 
For men will kiss even by their own direction.” 


This said, impatience chokes her pleading tongue, 
And swelling passion doth provoke a pause; 
Red cheeks and fiery eyes blaze forth her wrong; 
Being judge in love, she cannot right her cause: 
And now she weeps, and now she fain would speak, 
And now her sobs do her intendments break. 


Sometimes she shakes her head and then his hand, 
Now gazeth she on him, now on the ground; 
Sometimes her arms enfold him like a band: 
She would, he will not in her arms be bound; 
And when from thence he struggles to be gone, 
She locks her lily fingers one in one. 
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“Fondling,” she saith, “since I have hemm’d thee here 
Within the circuit of this ivory pale, 
Ill be a park, and thou shalt be my deer; 
Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or in dale: 
Graze on my lips, and if those hills be dry, 
Stray lower, where the pleasant fountains lie. 


“Within this limit is relief enough, 
Sweet bottom-grass and high delightful plain, 
Round rising hillocks, brakes obscure and rough, 
To shelter thee from tempest and from rain: 

Then be my deer, since I am such a park; 

No dog shall rouse thee, though a thousand bark.” 


At this Adonis smiles as in disdain, 
That in each cheek appears a pretty dimple: 
Love made those hollows, if himself were slain, 
He might be buried in a tomb so simple; 
Foreknowing well, if there he came to lie, 
Why, there Love lived and there he could not die. 


These lovely caves, these round enchanting pits, 
Open’d their mouths to swallow Venus’ liking. 
Being mad before, how doth she now for wits? 
Struck dead at first, what needs a second striking? 
Poor queen of love, in thine own law forlorn, 
To love a cheek that smiles at thee in scorn! 


Now which way shall she turn? what shall she say? 

Her words are done, her woes the more increasing ; 

The time is spent, her object will away, 

And from her twining arms doth urge releasing, 
“Pity,” she cries; “some favour, some remorse!” 
Away he springs and hasteth to his horse. 


But, lo, from forth a copse that neighbours by, 

A breeding jennet, lusty, young, and proud, 

Adonis’ trampling courser doth espy, 

And forth she rushes, snorts and neighs aloud: 
The strong-neck’d steed, being tied unto a tree, 
Breaketh his rein, and to her straight goes he. 


Imperiously he leaps, he neighs, he bounds, 
And now his woven girths he breaks asunder; 
The bearing earth with his hard hoof he wounds, 
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Whose hollow womb resounds like heaven’s thunder ; 
The iron bit he crushes ’tween his teeth, 
Controlling what he was controlled with. 


His ears up-prick’d; his braided hanging mane 
Upon his compass’d crest now stand on end; 
His nostrils drink the air, and forth again, 
As from a furnace, vapours doth he send: 
His eye, which scornfully glisters like fire, 
Shows his hot courage and his high desire. 


Sometimes he trots, as if he told the steps, 

With gentle majesty and modest pride; 

Anon he rears upright, curvets and leaps, 

As who should say “Lo, thus my strength is tried, 
And this I do to captivate the eye 
Of the fair breeder that is standing by.” 


What recketh he his rider’s angry stir, 
His flattering “Holla,” or his “Stand, I say?” 
What cares he now for curb or pricking spur? 
For rich caparisons or trapping gay? 
He sees his love, and nothing else he sees, 
For nothing else with his proud sight agrees. 


Look, when a painter would surpass the life, 
In limning out a well-proportion’d steed, 
His art with nature’s workmanship at strife, 
As if the dead the living should exceed; 

So did this horse excel a common one 

In shape, in courage, colour, pace and bone. 


Round-hoof’d, short-jointed, fetlock shag and long, 

Broad breast, full eye, smal! head, and nostril wide, 

High crest, short ears, straight legs and passing strong, 

Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide: 
Look, what a horse should have he did not lack, 
Save a proud rider on so proud a back. 


Sometime he scuds far off and there he stares: 

Anon he starts at stirring of a feather; 

To bid the wind a base he now prepares, 

And whe’r he run or fly they know not whether; 
For through his mane and tail the high wind sings, 
Fanning the hairs, who wave like feather'd wings. 
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He looks upon his love and neighs unto her; 
She answers him as if she knew his mind: 
Being proud, as females are, to see him woo her, 
She puts on outward strangeness, seems unkind, 
Spurns at his love and scorns the heat he feels, 
Beating his kind embracements with her heels. 


Then, like a melancholy malcontent, 
He vails his tail that, like a falling plume, 
Cool shadow to his melting buttock lent: 
He stamps, and bites the poor flies in his fume. 
His love, perceiving how he is enrag’d, 
Grew kinder, and his fury was assuag’d. 


His testy master goeth about to take him; 
When, lo, the unback’d breeder, full of fear, 
Jealous of catching, swiftly doth forsake him, 
With her the horse, and left Adonis there: 
As they were mad, unto the wood they hie them, 
Outstripping crows that strive to overfly them. 


All swoln with chafing, down Adonis sits, 

Banning his boisterous and unruly beast: 

And now the happy season once more fits, 

That love-sick Love by pleading may be blest; 
For lovers say, the heart hath treble wrong 
When it is barr’d the aidance of the tongue. 


An oven that is stopp’d, or river stay’d, 

Burneth more hotly, swelleth with more rage: 

So of concealed sorrow may be said; 

Free vent of words love’s fire doth assuage; 
But when the heart’s attorney once is mute, 
The client breaks, as desperate in his suit. 


He sees her coming, and begins to glow, 
Even as a dying coal revives with wind, 
And with his bonnet hides his angry brow; 
Looks on the dull earth with disturbed mind, 
Taking no notice that she is so nigh, 
For all askance he holds her in his eye. 


O, what a sight it was, wistly to view 
How she came stealing to the wayward boy! 
To note the fighting conflict of her hue, 
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How white and red each other did destroy! 
But now her cheek was pale, and by and by 
It flash'd forth fire, as lightning from the sky. 


Now was she just before him as he sat, 

And like a lowly lover down she kneels; 

With one fair hand she heaveth up his hat, 

Her other tender hand his fair cheek feels; 
His tenderer cheek receives her soft hand’s print, 
As apt as new-fall’n snow takes any dint. 


O, what a war of looks was then between them! 

Her eyes petitioners to his eyes suing; 

His eyes saw her eyes as they had not seen them; 

Her eyes woo’d still, his eyes disdained the wooing: 
And all this dumb play had his acts made plain 
With tears, which, chorus-like, her eyes did rain. 


Full gently now she takes him by the hand, 

A lily prison’d in a gaol of snow, 

Or ivory in an alabaster band; 

So white a friend engirts so white a foe: 
This beauteous combat, wilful and unwilling, 
Show’'d like two silver doves that sit a-billing. 


Once more the engine of her thoughts began: 

“O fairest mover on this mortal round, 

Would thou wert as I am, and I a man, 

My heart all whole as thine, thy heart my wound; 
For one sweet look thy help I would assure thee, 
Though nothing but my body’s bane would cure thee. 


“Give me my hand,” saith he, “why dost thou feel it?’ 
“Give me my heart,” saith she, and thou shalt have it; 
O, give it me, lest thy hard heart.do steel it, 
And being steel’d, soft sighs can never grave it: 
Then love’s deep groans I never shall regard, 
Because Adonis’ heart hath made mine hard.” 


“For shame,” he cries, “let go, and let me go; 

My day’s delight is past, my horse is gone, 

And ’tis your fault I am bereft him so: 

I pray you hence, and leave me here alone; 
For all my mind, my thought, my busy care, 
Is how to get my palfrey from the mare.” 
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Thus she replies: “Thy palfrey, as he should, 
Welcomes the warm approach of sweet desire: 
Affection is a coal that must be cool’d; 
Else, suffer’d, it will set the heart on fire: 
The sea hath bounds, but deep desire hath none; 
Therefore no marvel though thy horse be gone. 


“How like a jade he stood, tied to the tree, 
Servilely master’d with a leathern rein! 
But when he saw his love, his youth’s fair fee, 
He held such petty bondage in disdain; 
Throwing the base thong from his bending crest, 
Enfranchising his mouth, his back, his breast. 


“Who sees his true-love in her naked bed, 
Teaching the sheets a whiter hue than white, 
But, when his glutton eye so full hath fed, 
His other agents aim at like delight? 
Who is so faint, that dares not be so bold 
To touch the fire, the weather being cold? 


“Let me excuse thy courser, gentle boy; 

And learn of him, I heartily beseech thee, 

To take advantage on presented joy; 

Though I were dumb, yet his proceedings teach thee: 
O, learn to love; the lesson is but plain, 
And once made perfect, never lost again.” 


“I know not love,” quoth he, “nor will not know it, 
Unless it be a boar, and then I chase it; 
’Tis much to borrow, and I will not owe it; 
My love to love is love but to disgrace it; 
For I have heard it is a life in death, 
That laughs and weeps, and all but with a breath. 


“Who wears a garment shapeless and unfinish’d? 

Who plucks the bud before one leaf put forth? 

If springing things be any jot diminish’d, 

They wither in their prime, prove nothing worth: 
The colt that’s back’d and burden’d being young 
Loseth his pride and never waxeth strong. 


“You hurt my hand with wringing; let us part, 
And leave this idle theme, this bootless chat: 
Remove your siege from my unyielding heart; 
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To love’s alarms it will not ope the gate: 
Dismiss your vows, your feigned tears, your flattery ; 
For where a heart is hard they make no battery.” 


“What! canst thou talk?” quoth she, “hast thou a tongue? 
O, would thou hadst, or I had no hearing! 
Thy mermaid’s voice hath done me double wrong; 
I had my load before, now press’d with bearing: 
Melodious discord, heavenly tune harsh-sounding, 
Ear’s deep-sweet music, and heart’s deep-sore wounding. 


“Had I no eyes but ears, my ears would love 
That inward beauty and invisible; 
Or were I deaf, thy outward parts would move 
Each part in me that were but sensible: 
Though neither eyes nor ears, to hear nor see, 
Yet should I be in love by touching thee. 


“Say, that the sense of feeling were bereft me, 
And that I could not see, nor hear, nor touch, 
And nothing but the very smell were left me, 
Yet would my love to thee be still as much; 
For from the still’tory of thy face excelling 
Comes breath perfumed, that breedeth love by smelling. 


“But, O, what banquet wert thou to the taste, 
Being nurse and feeder of the other four! 
Would they not wish the feast might ever last, 
And bid Suspicion double-lock the door, 
Lest Jealousy that sour unwelcome guest, 
Should, by his stealing in, disturb the feast?” 


Once more the ruby-colour’d portal open’d, 

Which to his speech did honey passage yield; 

Like a red morn, that ever yet betoken’d 

Wreck to the seaman, tempest to the field, 
Sorrow to shepherds, woe unto the birds, 
Gusts and foul flaws to herdmen and to herds. 


This ill presage advisedly she marketh: 
Even as the wind is hush’d before it raineth, 
Or as the wolf doth grin before he barketh, 
Or as the berry breaks before it staineth, 

Or like the deadly bullet of a gun, 

His meaning struck her ere his words begun, 
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And at his look she flatly falleth down, 

For looks kill love and love by looks reviveth; 

A smile recures the wounding of a frown; 

But blessed bankrupt, that by love so thriveth! 
The silly boy, believing she is dead, 
Claps her pale cheek, till clapping makes it red; 


And all amazed brake off his late intent, 

For sharply he did think to reprehend her, 

Which cunning love did wittily prevent: 

Fair fall the wit that can so well defend her! 
For on the grass she lies as she were slain, 
Till his breath breatheth life in her again. 


He wrings her nose, he strikes her on the cheeks, 
He bends her fingers, holds her pulses hard, 
He chafes her lips, a thousand ways he seeks 
To mend the hurt that his unkindness marr’d: 
He kisses her; and she, by her good will, 
Will never rise, so he will kiss her still. 


The night of sorrow now is turn’d to day: 
Her two blue windows faintly she up-heaveth, 
Like the fair sun, when in his fresh array 
He cheers the morn and all the earth relieveth: 
And as the bright sun glorifies the sky, 
So is her face illumined with her eye; 


Whose beams upon his hairless face are fix’d, 
As if from thence they borrow’d all their shine. 
Were never four such lamps together mix’d, 
Had not his clouded with his brow’s repine; 
But hers, which through the crystal tears gave light, 
Shone like the moon in water seen by night. 


“O, where am I?” quoth she, “in earth or heaven, 
Or in the ocean drench’d, or in the fire? 
What hour is this? or morn or weary even? 
Do I delight to die, or life desire? 
But now I lived, and life was death’s annoy; 
But now I died, and death was lively joy. 


“O, thou didst kifl me: kill me once again: 
Thy eyes’ shrewd tutor, that hard heart of thine, 
Hath taught them scornful tricks and such disdain 
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That they have murder’d this poor heart of mine; 
And these mine eyes, true leaders to their queen, 
But for thy piteous lips no more had seen. 


“Long may they kiss each other for this cure! 

O, never let their crimson liveries wear; 

And as they last, their verdure still endure, 

To drive infection from the dangerous year! 
That the star gazers, having writ on death, 
May, say the plague is banish’d by thy breath. 


“Pure lips, sweet seals in my soft lips imprinted, 

What bargains may I make, still to be sealing? 

To sell myself I can be well contented, 

So thou wilt buy and pay and use good dealing; 
Which purchase if thou make, for fear of slips 
Set thy seal-manual on my wax-red lips. 


“A thousand kisses buys my heart from me; 

And pay them at thy leisure, one by one. 

What is ten hundred touches unto thee? 

Are they not quickly told and quickly gone? 
Say, for non-payment, that the debt should double, 
Is twenty hundred kisses such a trouble?” 


“Fair queen,” quoth he, “if any love you owe me, 
Measure my strangeness with my unripe years: 
Before I know myself, seek not to know me; 
No fisher but the ungrown fry forbears: 
The mellow plum doth fall, the green sticks fast, 
Or being early pluck’d is sour to taste. 


“Look! the world’s comforter, with weary gait, 

His day’s hot task hath ended in the west; 

The owl, night’s herald, shrieks, “’Tis very late;” 

The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their nest, 
And coal-black clouds that shadow heaven’s light 
Do summon us to part and bid good night. 


“‘Now let me say “Good night,” and so say you; 
If you will say so, you will have a kiss.” 
“Good night,” quoth she, and, ere he says “Adieu,” 
The honey fee of parting tender’d is: 
Her arms do lend his neck a sweet embrace; 
Incorporate then they seem, face grows to face. 
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Till, breathless, he disjoin’d, and backward drew 
The heavenly moisture, that sweet coral mouth, 
Whose precious taste her thirsty lips well knew, 
Whereon they surfeit, yet complain on drouth; 
He with her plenty press’d, she faint with dearth, 
Their lips together glued, fall to the earth. 


Now quick desire hath caught the yielding prey, 

And glutton-like she feeds, yet never filleth; 

Her lips are conquerors, his lips obey, 

Paying what ransom the insulter willeth; 
Whose vulture thought doth pitch the price so high, 
That she will draw his lips’ rich treasure dry: 


And having felt the sweetness of the spoil, 
With blindfold fury she begins to forage; 
Her face doth reek and smoke, her blood doth boil, 
And careless lust stirs up a desperate courage; 
Planting oblivion, beating reason back, 
Forgetting shame’s pure blush and honour’s wrack. 


Hot, faint, and weary, with her hard embracing, 
Like a wild bird being tam’d with too much handling, 
Or as the fleet-foot roe that’s tir’d with chasing, 
Or like the froward infant still’d with dandling, 
He now obeys, and now no more resisteth, 
While she takes all she can, not all she listeth. 


What wax so frozen but dissolves with tempering, 
And yields at last to every light impression? 
Things out of hope are compass’d oft with venturing, 
Chiefly in love, whose leave exceeds commission: 
Affection faints not like a pale-faced coward, 
But then woos best when most his choice is froward. 


When he did frown, O, had she then gave over, 
Such nectar from his lips had not suck’d. 
Foul words and frowns must not repel a lover; 
What though the rose have prickles, yet ‘tis pluck’d: 
Were beauty under twenty locks kept fast, 
Yet love breaks through and picks them all at last. 


For pity now she can no more detain him; 
The poor fool prays her that he may depart: 
She is resolv’d no longer to restrain him; 
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Bids him farewell, and look well to her heart, 
The which Cupid’s bow she doth protest, 
He carries thence incaged in his breast. 


“Sweet boy,” she says, “this night I’ll waste in sorrow, 
For my sick heart commands mine eyes to watch. 
Tell me, Love’s master, shall we meet to-morrow? 
Say, shall we? shall we? wilt thou make the match? 

He tells her, no; to-morrow he intends 

To hunt the boar with certain of his friends. 


“The boar!” quoth she; whereat a sudden pale, 

Like lawn being spread upon the blushing rose, 

Usurps her cheeks, she trembles at his tale, 

And on his neck her yoking arms she throws: 
She sinketh down, still hanging by his neck, 
He on her belly falls, she on her back. 


Now is she in the very lists of love, 
Her champion mounted for the hot encounter: 
All is imaginary she doth prove, 
He will not manage her, although he mount her; 
That worse than Tantalus’ is her annoy, 
To clip Elysium and to lack her joy. 


Even as poor birds, deceiv’d with painted grapes, 
Do surfeit by the eye and pine the maw, 
Even so she languisheth in her mishaps, 
As those poor birds that helpless berries saw, 
The warm effects which she in him finds missing, 
She seeks to kindle with continual kissing. 


But all in vain; good queen, it will not be: 

She hath assay’d as much as may be prov’d; 

Her pleading hath deserv’d a greater fee; 

She’s Love, she loves, and yet she is not lov’d. 
“Fie, fie,” he says, “you crush me; let me go; 
You have no reason to withhold me so.” 


“Thou hadst been gone,” quoth she, “sweet boy, ere this, 
But that thou told’st me thou wouldst hunt the boar. 
O, he advis’d! thou know’st not what it is 
With javelin’s point a churlish swine to gore, 

Whose tushes never sheath’d he whetteth still, 

Like to a mortal butcher bent to kill, 
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“On his bow-back he hath a battle set 

Of bristly pikes, that ever threat his foes; 

His eyes like glow-worms, shine when he doth fret; 

His snout digs sepulchres where’er he goes; 
iBeing moved, he strikes whate’er is in his way, 
And whom he strikes his crooked tushes slay. 


“His brawny sides, with hairy bristles arm’d, 
‘Are better proof than thy spear’s point can enter; 
His short thick neck cannot be easily harm’d; 
Being ireful, on the lion he will venture: 
The thorny brambles and embracing bushes, 
As fearful of him, part through whom he rushes. 


“Alas, he nought esteems that face of thine, 

To which Love’s eyes pay tributary gazes; 

Nor thy soft hands, sweet lips and crystal eyne, 

Whose full perfection all the world amazes; 
But finding thee at vantage,—wondrous dread !— 
Would root these beauties as he roots the mead. 


“O, let him keep his loathsome cabin still; 

Beauty hath naught to do with such foul fiends: 

Come not within his danger by thy will; 

They that thrive well take counsel of their friends. 
When thou didst name the boar, not to dissemble, 
I fear’d thy fortune, and my joints did tremble. 


“Didst thou not mark my face? was it not white? 
Saw’st thou not signs of fear lurk in mine eye? 
Grew I not faint? And fell I not downright ? 
Within my bosom, whereon thou dost lie, 
My boding heart pants, beats, and takes no rest, 
But like an earthquake, shakes thee on my breast. 


“For where Love reigns, disturbing Jealousy 

Doth call himself Affection’s sentinel; 

Gives false alarms, suggested mutiny, 

And in a peaceful hour doth cry “Kill, kill!” 
Distempering gentle Love in his desire, 
As air and water do abate the fire. 


“This sour informer, this bate-breeding spy, 
This canker that eats up Love’s tender spring, 
This carry-tale, dissentious Jealousy, 
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That sometime true news, sometime false doth bring, 
Knocks at my heart whispers in mine ear 
That if I love thee, I thy death should fear: 


“And more than so, presenteth to mine eye 

The picture of an angry-chafing boar, 

Under whose sharp fangs on his back doth lie 

An image like thyself, all stain’d with gore; 
Whose blood upon the fresh flowers being shed 
Doth make them droop with grief and hang the head. 


“What should I do, seeing thee so indeed, 
That tremble at the imagination? 
The thought of it doth make my faint heart bleed, 
And fear doth teach it divination: 
I prophesy thy death, my living sorrow, 
If thou encounter with the boar to-morrow. 


“But if thou needs wilt hunt, be ruled by me; 
Uncouple at the timorous flying hare, 
Or at the fox, which lives by subtlety, 
Or at the roe, which no encounter dare: 
Pursue these fearful creatures o’er the downs, 
And on thy well-breath’d horse keep with thy hounds. 


“And when thou hast on foot the purblind hare, 

Mark the poor wretch, to overshoot his troubles 

How he outruns the wind, and with what care 

He cranks and crosses with a thousand doubles: 
The many musets through the which he goes 
Are like a labyrinth to amaze his foes. 


“Sometime he runs among a flock of sheep, 
To make the cunning hounds mistake their smell, 
And sometimes where earth-delving conies keep, 
To stop the loud pursuers in their yell, 
And sometime sorteth with a herd of deer: 
Danger deviseth shifts; wit waits on fear: 


“For there his smell with others being mingled, 
The hot scent-snuffing hounds are driven to doubt, 
Ceasing their clamorous cry till they have singled 
With much ado the cold fault cleanly out; 
Then do they spend their mouths: Echo replies, 
As if another chase were in the skies. 
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“By this, poor Wat, far off upon a hill, 
Stands on his hinder legs with listening ear, 
To hearken if his foes pursue him still: 
Anon their loud alarums he doth hear; 
And now his grief may be compared well 
To one sore sick that hears the passing-bell. 


“Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn, and return, indenting with the way; 
Each envious briar his weary legs doth scratch, 
Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay: 
For misery is trodden on by many, 
And being low never relieved by any. 


“Lie quietly, and hear a little more; 
Nay, do not struggle, for thou shall not rise: 
To make thee hate the hunting of the boar, 
Unlike myself thou hear’st me moralize, 
Applying this to that, and so to so; 
For love can comment upon every woe. 


“Where did I leave?” “No matter where,” quoth he; 
“Leave me, and then the story aptly ends: 
The night is spent.” “Why, what of that?” quoth she. 
“I am,” quoth he, “expected of my friends; 

And now ’tis dark, and going I shall fall.” 

“In night,” quoth she, “desire sees best of all. 


“But if thou fall, O, then imagine this, 
The earth, in love with thee, thy footing trips, 
And all is but to rob thee of a kiss. 
Rich preys make true men thieves; so do thy lips 
Make modest Dian cloudy and forlorn, 
Lest she should steal a kiss and die forsworn. 


“Now of this dark night I perceive the reason: 

Cynthia for shame obscures her silver shine, 

Till forging Nature be condemn’d of treason, 

For stealing moulds from heaven that were divine; 
Wherein she framed thee in high heaven’s despite, 
To shame the sun by day and her by night. 


“And therefore hath she bribed the Destinies 
To cross the curious workmanship of nature, 
To mingle beauty with infirmities, 
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And pure perfections with impure defeature, 
Making it subject to the tyranny 
Of mad mischances and much misery; 


“As burning fevers, agues pale and faint, 
Life-poisoning pestilence and frenzies wood, 
The marrow-eating sickness, whose attaint 
Disorder breeds by heating of the blood: 
Surfeits, imposthumes, grief, and damn’d despair, 
Swear nature’s death for framing thee so fair. 


“And not the least of all these maladies 

But in one minute’s fight brings beauty under: 

Both favour, savour, hue, and qualities, 

Whereat the impartial gazer late did wonder, 
Are on the sudden wasted, thaw’d and done, 
As mountain-snow melts with the mid-day sun. 


“Therefore despite of fruitless chastity, 
Love-lacking vestals and self-loving nuns, 
That on the earth would breed a scarcity 
And barren dearth of daughters and of sons, 
Be prodigal: the lamp that burns by night 
Dries up his oil to lend the world his light. 


“What 1s thy body but a swallowing grave, 
Seeming to bury that posterity 
Which by the rights of time thou needs must have, 
If thou destroy them not in dark obscurity ? 

If so, the world will hold thee in distain, 

Sith in thy pride so fair a hope is slain. 


“So in thyself are made away; 

A mischief worse than civil home-bred strife, 

Or theirs whose desperate hands themselves do slay, 

Or butcher-sire that reaves his son of life. 
Foul-cankering rust the hidden treasure frets. 
But gold that’s put to use more gold begets.” 


“Nay then,” quoth Adon, “you will fall again 

Into your idle over-handled theme; 

The kiss I gave you is bestow'd in vain, 

And all in vain you strive against the stream; 
For by this black-fac’d night, desire’s foul nurse, 
Your treatise makes me like you worse and worse. 
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“If love have lent you twenty thousand tongues, 
And every tongue more moving than your own, 
‘Bewitching like the wanton mermaid’s songs, 
Yet from mine ear the tempting tune is blown; 
For know, my heart stands armed in mine ear, 
And will not let a false sound enter there; 


“Lest the deceiving harmony should run 
Into the quiet closure of my breast; 
And then my little heart were quite undone, 
In his bedchamber to be barr’d of rest. 
No, lady, no; my heart belongs not to groan, 
But soundly sleeps, while now it sleeps alone. 


“What have you urged that I cannot reprove? 

The path is smooth that leadeth on to danger: 

I hate not love, but your device in love, 

That lends embracements unto every stranger. 
You do it for increase: O strange excuse, 
When reason is the bawd to lust’s abuse! 


“Call it not love, for Love to heaven is fled, 

Since sweating Lust on earth usurp’d his name; 

Under whose simple semblance he hath fed 

Upon fresh beauty, blotting it with blame; 
Which the hot tyrant stains and soon bereaves, 
As caterpillars do the tender leaves. 


“Love eomforteth like sunshine after rain, 
But Lust’s effect is tempest after sun; 
Love’s gentle spring doth always fresh remain, 
Lust’s winter comes ere summer half be done; 
Love surfeits not like a glutton dies; 
Love is all truth, Lust full of forged lies. 


“More I could tell, but more I dare not say; 

The text is old, the orator too green. 

Therefore, in sadness, now I will away; 

My face is full of shame, my heart of teen: 
Mine ears, that to your wanton talk attended, 
Do burn themselves for having so offended.” 


With this he breaketh from the sweet embrace 
Of those fair arms which bound him to her breast, 
And homeward through the dark laund runs apace; 
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Leaves Love upon her back deeply distress’d. 
Look, how a bright star shooteth from the sky, 
So glides he in the night from Venus’ eye; 


Which after him she darts, as one on shore 
Gazing upon a late-embarked friend, 
Till the wild waves will have him seem no more, 
Whose ridges with the meeting clouds contend: 

So did the merciless and pitchy night 

Fold in the object that did feed her sight. 


Whereat amaz’d, as one that unaware 

Hath dropp’d a precious jewel in the flood, 

Or ’stonish’d as night-wanderers often are, 

Their light blown out in some mistustful wood; 
Even so confounded in the dark she lay, 
Having lost the fair discovery of her way. 


And now she beats her heart, whereat it groans, 
That all the neighbour-caves, as seeming troubled, 
Make verbal repetition of her moans; 
Passion on passion deeply is redoubled: 
“‘Ah me!” she cries, and twenty times, “Woe, woe!” 
And twenty echoes twenty times cry so. 


She marking them, begins a wailing note 
And sings extemporally a woeful ditty; 
How love makes young men thrall and old men dote; 
How love is in wise folly, foolish-witty : 
Her heavy anthem still concludes in woe, 
And still the choir of echoes answer so. 


Her song was tedious and outwore the night, 
For lovers’ hours are long, though seeming short: 
If pleased themselves, others, they think, delight 
In such-like circumstance, with such-like sport: 
Their copious stories, oftentimes begun, 
End without audience, and never done. 


For who hath she to spend the night withal 
But idle sounds resembling parasites, 
Like shrill-tongu’d tapsters answering every call, 
Soothing the humour of fantastic wits? 
Say says, “’Tis so:” they answer all, “’Tis so;” 
And would say after her, if she said “No.” 
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Lo, here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high. 
And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun ariseth in his majesty; 
Who doth the world so gloriously behold, 
‘That cedar-tops and hills seem burnish’d gold. 


Venus salutes him with this fair good-morrow: 

“O thou clear god, and patron of all light, 

From whom each lamp and shining star doth borrow 

The beauteous influence that makes him bright, 
There lives a son, that suck’d an earthly mother, 
May lend thee light, as thou dost lend to other. 


This said, she hasteth to a myrtle grove, 
Musing the morning is so much o’erworn, 
And yet she hears no tidings of her love: 
She hearkens for his hounds and for his horn: 
Anon she hears them chant it lustily, 
And all in haste she coasteth to the cry. 


And as she runs, the bushes in the way 

Some catch her by the neck, some kiss her face, 

Some twine about her thigh to make her stay: 

She wildly breaketh from their strict embrace, 
Like a milch doe, whose swelling dugs do ache, 
Hasting to feed her fawn hid in some brake. 


By this she hears the hounds are at a bay; 

Whereat she starts, like one that spies an adder 

Wreath’d up in fatal folds just in his way, 

The fear whereof doth make him shake and shudder ; 
Even so the timorous yelping of the hounds 
Appals her senses and her spirit confounds. 


For now she knows it is no gentle chase, 
But the blunt boar, rough bear, or lion proud, 
Because the cry remaineth in one place, 
Where fearfully the dogs exclaim aloud: 
Finding their enemy to be so curst, 
They all strain court’sy who shall cope him first. 


This dismal cry rings sadly in her ear, 
Through which it enters to surprise her heart; 
Who, overcome by doubt and bloodless fear, 
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With coid-pale weakness numbs each feeling part. 
Like soldiers, when their captain once doth yield, 
They basely fly and dare not stay the field. 


Thus stands she in a trembling ectasy, 

Till, cheering up her senses all-dismay’d, 

She tells them ‘tis a causeless fantasy, 

And childish error, that they are afraid; 
Bids them leave quaking, bids them fear no more :— 
And with that word she spied the hunted boar; 


Whose frothy mouth, bepainted all with red, 
Like milk and blood being mingled both together, 
A second fear through all her sinews spread, 
Which madly hurries her she knows not whither: 
This way she runs, and now she will no further, 
But back retires to rate the boar for murther. 


A thousand spleens bear her a thousand ways; 
She treads the path that she untreads again; 
Her more than haste is mated with delays, 
Like the proceedings of a drunken brain, 
Full of respects, yet nought at all respecting, 
In hand with all things, nought at all effecting. 


Here kennell’d in a brake she finds a hound, 

And asks the weary caitiff for his master, 

And there another licking of his wound, 

’Gainst venom’d sores the only sovereign plaster; 
And here she meets another sadly scowling, 
To whom she speaks, and he replies with howling. 


When he hath ceased his ill-resounding noise, 
Another flap-mouth’d mourner, black and grim, 
Against the welkin volleys out his voice; 
Another and another answer him, 
Clapping their proud tails to the ground below, 
Shaking their scratch’d ears, bleeding as they go. 


Look, how the world’s poor people are amazed 
At apparitions, signs, and prodigies, 
Whereon with fearful eyes they long have gazed, 
Infusing them with dreadful prophecies; 
So she at these and sad sights draws up her breath, 
And, sighing it again, exclaims on Death. 
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“Hard-favour’d tyrant, ugly, meagre, lean, 
Hateful divorce of love,”—thus chides she Death,— 
“Grim-grinning ghost, earth’s worm, what dost thou mean 
To stifle beauty and to steal his breath, 

Who when he lived, his breath and beauty set 

Gloss on the rose, smell to the violet? 


“If he be dead,—O no, it cannot be, 

Seeing his beauty, thou shouldst strike at it :— 

O yes, it may; thou hast no eyes to see, 

(But hatefully at random dost thou hit. 
Thy mark is feeble age, but thy false dart 
Mistakes that aim and cleaves an infant’s heart. 


“Hadst thou but bid beware, then he had spoke, 
‘And, hearing him, thy power had lost his power. 
The Destinies will curse thee for this stroke; 
They bid thee crop a weed, thou pluck’st a flower. 
Love’s golden arrow at him should have fled, 
And not Death’s ebon dart, to strike him dead. 


“Dost thou drink tears, that thou provokest such weeping? 
What may a heavy groan advantage thee? 
Why hast thou cast into eternal sleeping 
Those eyes that taught all other eyes to see? 
Now Nature cares not for thy mortal vigour, 
Since her best work is ruin’d with thy rigour.” 


Here overcome, as one full of despair, 

She vail’d her eyelids, who, like sluices, stopt 

The crystal tide that from her two cheeks fair 

In the sweet channel of her bosom dropt; 
But through the flood-gates breaks the silver rain, 
And with his strong course opens them again. 


O, how her eyes and tears did lend and borrow! 
Her eyes seen in the tears, tears in her eye; 
Both crystals, where they view’d each other’s sorrow, 
Sorrow that friendly sight sought still to dry; 
But like a stormy day, now wind, now rain, 
Sighs dry her cheeks, tears make them wet again. 


Variable passions throng her constant woe, 
As striving who should best become her grief; 
All entertain’d, each passion labours so, 
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That every present sorrow seemeth chief, 
But none is best: then join they all together, 
Like many clouds consulting for foul weather. 


By this, far off she hears some huntsman hollo; 
A nurse’s song ne’er pleased her babe so well: 
The dire imagination she did follow 
This sound of hope doth labour to expel ; 

For now reviving joy bids her rejoice, 

And flatters her it is Adonis’ voice. 


Whereat her tears began to turn their tide, 

Being prison’d in her eye, like pearls in glass; 

Yet sometimes falls an orient drop beside, 

Which her cheek melts, as scorning it should pass, 
To wash the foul face of the sluttish ground, 
Who is but drunken when she seemeth drown’d. 


O hard-believing love, how strange it seems 
Not to believe, and yet too credulous! 
Thy weal and woe are both of them extremes; 
Despair and hope makes thee ridiculous; 
The one doth flatter thee in thoughts unlikely, 
In likely thoughts the other kills thee quickly. 


Now she unweaves the web that she hath wrought; 
Adonis lives, and Death is not to blame; 
It was not she that call’d him all-to-naught: 
Now she adds honours to his hateful name; 
She clepes him king of graves, and grave for kings, 
Imperious supreme of all mortal things. 


“No, no,” quoth she, “sweet Death, I did not jest; 
Yet pardon me I felt a kind of fear 
When as I met the boar, that bloody beast, 
Which knows no pity, but is still severe; 
Then, gentle shadow,—truth I must confess,— 
I rail’d on thee, fearing my love’s decease. 


“*Tis not my fault: the boar provok’d my tongue; 
Be wreak’d on him, invisible commander ; 
*Tis he, foul creature, that hath done thee wrong; 
I did but act, he’s author of thy slander: 
Grief hath two tongues, and never woman yet 
Could rule them both without ten women’s wit.” 
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Thus hoping that Adonis is alive, 

Her rash suspect she doth extenuate; 

And that his beauty may the better thrive, 

With Death she humbly doth insinuate; 
Tells him of trophies, statues, tombs, and stories 
His victories, his triumphs and his glories. 


“O Jove,” quoth she, “how much a fool was I 
To be of such a weak and silly mind 
To wail his death who lives, and must not die 
Till mutual overthrow of mortal kind! 
For he being dead, with him is beauty slain, 
And, beauty dead, black chaos comes again. 


“Fie, fie, fond love, thou art so full of fear 

As one with treasure laden, hemm’d with thieves; 

Trifles, unwitnessed with eye or ear, 

Thy coward heart with false bethinking grieves.” 
Even at this word she hears a merry horn, 
Whereat she leaps that was but late forlorn. 


As falcon to the lure, away she flies; 

The grass stoops not, she treads on it so light; 

And in her haste unfortunately spies 

The foul boar’s conquest on her fair delight; 
Which seen, her eyes, as murder’d with the view, 
Like stars ashamed of day, themselves withdrew ; 


Or, as the snail, whose tender horns being hit, 
Shrinks backward in his shelly cave with pain, 
And there, all smother’d up, in shade doth sit, 
Long after fearing to creep forth again; 

So, at his bloody view, her eyes are fled 

Into the deep dark cabins of her head: 


Where they resign their office and their light 
To the disposing of her troubled brain; 

Who bids them still consort with ugly night, 
And never wound the heart with looks again; 
Who, like a king perplexed in his throne, 

By their suggestion gives a deadly groan, 


Whereat each tributary subject quakes; 
As when the wind, imprison’d in the ground, 
Struggling for passage, earth’s foundation shakes, 
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Which with cold terror doth men’s minds confound. 
This mutiny each part doth so surprise, 
That from their dark beds once more leap her eyes; 


And, being open’d, threw unwilling light 

Upon the wide wound that the boar had trench’d 

In his soft flank; whose wonted lily white 

With purple tears, that his wound wept, was drench’d: 
No flower was nigh, no grass, herb, leaf, or weed, 
But stole his blood and seem’d with him to bleed. 


This solemn sympathy poor Venus noteth; 

Over one shoulder doth she hang her head; 

Dumbly she passions, franticly she doteth; 

She thinks he could not die, he is not dead: 
Her voice is stopt, her joints forget to bow; 
Her eyes are mad that they have wept till now. 


Upon his hurt she looks so steadfastly, 

That her sight dazzling makes the wound seem three; 

And then she reprehends her mangling eye, 

That makes more gashes where no breach should be: 
His face seems twain, each several limb is doubled; 
For oft the eye mistakes, the brain being troubled. 


“My tongue cannot express my grief for one, 

And yet,” quoth she, “behold two Adons dead! 

My sighs are blown, my salt tears gone, 

Mine eyes are turn’d to fire, my heart to lead: 
Heavy heart’s lead, melt at mine eyes’ red fire! 
So shall I die by drops of hot desire. 


“Alas, poor world, what treasure hast thou lost! 
What face remains alive that’s worth the viewing ? 
Whose tongue is music now? what canst thou boast 
Of things long since, or anything ensuing? 
The flowers are sweet, their colours fresh and trim; 
But true-sweet beauty lived and died with him. 


“Bonnet nor veil henceforth no creature wear! 

Nor sun nor wind will ever strive to kiss you: 

Having no fair to lose, you need not fear; 

The sun doth scorn you and the wind doth hiss you: 
But when Adonis lived, sun and sharp air 
Lurk’d like two thieves, to rob him of his fair: 
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“And therefore would be put his bonnet on, 
Under whose brim the gaudy sun would peep; 
The wind would blow it off and, being gone, 
Play with his locks: then would Adonis weep; 
And straight, in pity of his tender years, 
They both would strive who first should dry his tears. 


“To see his face the lion walk’d along 
Behind some hedge, because he would not fear him; 
To recreate himself when he hath sung, 
The tiger would be tame and gently hear him; 
If he had spoke, the wolf would leave his prey 
And never fright the silly lamb that day. 


“When he beheld his shadow in the brook, 

The fishes spread on it their golden gills; 

When he was by, the birds such pleasure took, 

That some would sing, some other in their bills 
Would bring him mulberries and ripe-red cherries; 
He fed them with his sight, they him with berries. 


“But this foul, grim, and urchin-snouted boar, 
Whose downward eye still looketh for a grave, 
Ne’er saw the beauteous livery that he wore; 
Witness the entertainment that he gave: 

If he did see his face, why then I know 

He thought to kiss him, and hath kill’d him so. 


“Tis true, *tis true; thus was Adonis slain: 
He ran upon the boar with his sharp spear, 
Who did not whet his teeth at him again, 
But by a kiss thought to persuade him there; 
And nuzzling in his flank, the loving swine 
Sheath’d unaware the tusk in his soft groin. 


“Had I been tooth’d like him, I must confess, 

With kissing him I should have kill’d him first; 

But he is dead, and never did he bless 

My youth with his; the more am I accurst.” 
With this, she falleth in the place she stood, 
And stains her face with his congealed blood. 


She looks upon his lips, and they are pale; 
She takes him by the hand, and that is cold; 
She whispers in his ears a heavy tale, 
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As if they heard the woeful words she told; 
She lifts the coffer-lids that close his eyes, 
Where, lo, two lamps, burnt out, in darkness lies ; 


Two glasses, where herself herself beheld 

A thousand times, and now no more reflect; 

Their virtue lost, wherein they late excell’d, 

And every beauty robb’d of his effect: 
“Wonder of time,” quoth she, “this is my spite, 
That, thou being dead, the day should yet be light. 


“Since thou art dead, lo, here I prophesy: 
Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend: 
It shall be waited on with jealousy, 
Find sweet beginning, but unsavory end, 
Ne’er settled equally, but high or low, 
That all love’s pleasures shall not match his woe. 


“Tt shall be fickle, false, and full of fraud, 

Bud and be blasted in a breathing-while; 

The bottom poison, and the top o’erstraw'd 

With sweets that shall the truest sight beguile: 
The strongest body shall it make most weak, 
Strike the wise dumb and teach the fool to speak. 


“It shall be sparing and too full of riot, 

Teaching decrepit age to tread the measures; 

The staring rufhan shall it keep in quiet, 

Pluck down the rich, enrich the poor with treasures; 
It shall be raging-mad, and silly-mild, 
Make the young old, the old become a child. 


“It shall suspect where is no cause of fear; 

It shall not fear where it should most mistrust; 

It shall be merciful and too severe, 

And most deceiving when it seems most just; 
Perverse it shall be where it shows most toward, 
Put fear to valour, courage to the coward. 


“It shall be cause of war and dire events, 
And set dissension ’twixt the son and sire; 
Subject and servile to all discontents, 
As dry combustious matter is to fire: 
Sith in his prime Death doth my love destroy, 
They that love best their loves shall not enjoy.” 
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By this, the boy that by her side lay kill’d 

Was melted like a vapour from her sight, 

And in his blood that on the ground lay spill’d, 

A purple flower sprung up, chequer’d with white, 
Resembling well his pale cheeks, and the blood 
Which in round drops upon their whiteness stood. 


She bows her head, the new-sprung flower to smell, 
Comparing it to her Adonis’ breath; 
And says, within her bosom it shall dwell, 
Since he himself is reft from her by death: 
She crops the stalk, and in the breach appears 
Green dropping sap, which she compares to tears. 


‘Poor flower,” quoth she, “this was thy father’s guise— 
Sweet issue of a more sweet-smelling sire— 
For every little grief to wet his eyes: 
To grow unto himself was his desire, 
And so ’tis thine; but know, it is as good 
To wither in my breast as in his blood. 


“Here was thy father’s bed, here in my breast; 

Thou art the next of blood, and ’tis thy right: 

Lo, in this hollow cradle take thy rest, 

My throbbing heart shall rock thee day and night: 
There shall not be one minute in an hour 
Wherein I will not kiss my sweet love’s flower.” 


Thus weary of the world, away she hies, 
And yokes her silver doves; by whose swift aid 
Their mistress mounted through the empty skies 
In her light chariot quickly is convey’d; 
Holding their course to Paphos, where their queen 
Means to immure herself and not be seen. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 
THE OUTLAW 


O BRIGNALL banks are wild and fair, 
And Greta woods are green, 

And you may gather garlands there 
Would grace a summer-queen. 

And as I rode by Dalton-Hall 
Beneath the turrets high, 
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A Maiden on the castle-wall 
Was singing merrily: 

“O Brignall Banks are fresh and fair, 
And Greta woods are green; 

I’d rather rove with Edmund there 
Than reign our English queen.” 


“Tf, Maiden, thou wouldst wend with me, 
To leave both tower and town, 

Thou must first must guess what life lead we 
That dwell by dale and down. 

And if thou canst that riddle read, 
As read full well you may, 

Then to the greenwood shalt thou speed 
As blithe as Queen of May.” 

Yet sung she, “Brignall banks are fair, 
And Greta woods are green; 

I’d rather rove with Edmund there 
Than reign our English queen. 


“I read you, by your bugle-horn 
And by your palfrey good, 

I read you for a ranger sworn 
To keep the king’s greenwood.” 

“A Ranger, lady, winds his horn, 
And ’tis at peep of light; 

His blast is heard at merry morn, 
And mine at dead of night.” 

Yet sung she, “Brignall banks are fair, 
And Greta woods are gay; 

I would I were with Edmund there 
To reign his Queen of May! 


“With burnished brand and musketoon 
So gallantly you come, 

I read you for a bold Dragoon 
That lists the tuck of drum.” 

“T list no more the tuck of drum, 
No more the trumpet hear; 

But when the beetle sounds his hum 
My comrades take the spear. 

And QO! though Brignall banks be fair 
And Greta woods be gay, 

Yet mickle must the maiden dare 
Would reign my Queen of May! 
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“Maiden! a nameless life I lead, 
A nameless death I'll die; 
The fiend whose lantern lights the mead 
Were better mate than I! 
And when I’m with my comrades met 
Beneath the greenwood bough,— 
What once we were we all forget, 
Nor think what we are now.” 


Chorus 


“Yet Brignall banks are fresh and fair, 
And Greta woods are green, 

And you may gather garlands there 
Would grace a summer-queen.” 


ROSABELLE 


O LISTEN, listen, ladies gay! 
No haughty feat of arms I tell; 
Soft is the note, and sad the lay 
That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 


“Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew! 
And, gentle lady, deign to stay! 

Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 
Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 


“The blackening wave is edged with white; 
To inch and rock the sea-mews fly; 

The fishers have heard the Water-Sprite, 
Whose screams forebode that wreck is nigh. 


“Last night the gifted Seer did view 
A wet shroud swathed round ladye gay; 
Then stay thee, Fair, in Ravensheuch; 
Why cross the gloomy firth to-day ?” 


“Tis not because Lord Lindesay’s heir 
Tonight at Roslin leads the ball, 
But that my lady-mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle-hall. 


“Tis not because the ring they ride, 
And Lindesay at the ring rides well, 

‘But that my sire the wine will chide 
If ’tis not fill’d by Rosabelle.” 
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—O’er Roslin all that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam; 
*T was broader than the watch-fire’s light, 
And redder than the bright moonbeam. 


It glared on Roslin’s castled rock, 
It ruddied all the copse-wood glen; 
*Twas seen from Dryden’s groves of oak, 
And seen from cavern’d Hawthornden. 


Seem’d all on fire that chapel proud 
Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffin’d lie, 

Each Baron, for a sable shroud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply. 


Seem’d all on fire within, around, 
Deep sacristy and altar’s pale; 
Shone every pillar foliage-bound, 
And glimmer’d all the dead men’s mail. 


Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 
Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair— 
So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high Saint Clair. 


There are twenty of Roslin’s barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle; 
Each one the holy vault doth hold 
But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle! 


And each Saint Clair was buried there 
With candle, with book, and with knell: 

But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds sung 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 


HUNTING SONG 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

On the mountain dawns the day; 

All the jolly chase is here 

With hawk and horse and hunting-spear ; 
Hounds are in their couples yelling, 
Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling, 
Merrily merrily mingle they, 

“Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 
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Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

The mist has left the mountain gray, 
Springlets in the dawn are steaming, 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming; 
And foresters have busy been 

To track the buck in thicket green; 
Now we come to chant our lay 
“Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 


“Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

To the greenwood haste away; 

We can show you where he lies, 

Fleet of foot and tall of size; 

We can show the marks he made 
When ’gainst the oak his antlers fray’d; 
You shall see him brought to bay; 
““Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 


Louder, louder chant the lay, 
Waken, lords and ladies gay! 

Tell them youth and mirth and glee 
Run a course as well as we; 

Time, stern huntsman! who can baulk, 
Stanch as hound and fleet as hawk; 
Think of this, and rise with day 
Gentle lords and ladies gay! 


GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON 


YOUTH AND AGE 
185 
THERE’s not a joy the world can give like that it takes away 
When the glow of early thought declines in feeling’s dull decay; 
’Tis not on youth’s smooth cheek the blush alone, which fades so 
fast, 
But the tender bloom of heart is gone, ere youth itself be past. 


Then the few whose spirits float above the wreck of happiness 
Are driven o’er the shoals of guilt, or ocean of excess: 

The magnet of their course is gone, or only points in vain 

The shore to which their shiver’d sail shall never stretch again. 
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Then the mortal coldness of the soul like death itself comes down; 
It cannot feel for others’ woes, it dares not dream its own; 
That heavy chill has frozen o’er the fountain of our tears, 

And though the eye may sparkle still, tis where the ice appears. 


Though wit may flash from fluent lips, and mirth distract the 
breast, 

Through midnight hours that yield no more their former hope 
of rest; 

*Tis but as ivy-leaves around the ruin’d turret wreathe, 

All green and wildly fresh without, but worn and gray beneath. 


O could I feel as I have felt, or be what I have been, 

Or weep as I could once have wept o’er many a vanish’d scene,— 
As springs in deserts found seem sweet, all brackish though they be, 
So midst the wither’d waste of life, those tears would flow to me! 


WHEN WE TWO PARTED 
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WHEN we two parted 

In silence and tears, 

Half broken-hearted, 

To sever for years, 

Pale grew thy cheek and cold, 
Colder thy kiss; 

Truly that hour foretold 
Sorrow to this! 


The dew of the morning 
Sunk chill on my brow; 
It felt like the warning 
Of what I feel now. 
Thy vows are all broken, 
And light is thy fame: 

I hear thy name spoken 
And share in its shame. 


They name thee before me, 
A knell to mine ear; 

A shudder comes o’er me— 
Why wert thou so dear? 
They know not I knew thee 
Who knew thee too well: 
Long, long shall I rue thee 
Too deeply to tell. 
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In secret we met: 

In silence I grieve 

That thy heart could forget, 
Thy spirit deceive. 

If I should meet thee 

After long years, 

How should I greet thee ?— 
With silence and tears. 


ALL FOR LOVE 


O TALK not to me of a name great in story: 

The days of our youth are the days of our glory; 
And the myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and-twenty 
Are worth all your laurels, though ever so plenty. 


What are garlands and crowns to the brow that is wrinkled? 
*Tis but as a dead flower with May-dew besprinkled: 

Then away with all such from the head that is hoary— 
What care I for the wreaths that can only give glory? 


Oh Fame !—if I e’er took delight in thy praises, 

’T was less for the sake of thy high-sounding phrases, 
Than to see the bright eyes of the dear one discover 
She thought that I was not unworthy to love her. 


There chiefly I sought thee, there only I found thee; 

Her glance was the best of the rays that surround thee; 
When it sparkled o’er aught that was bright in my story, 
I knew it was love, and I felt it was glory. 


O SNATCH’D away in beauty’s bloom! 
On thee shall press no ponderous tomb; 
But on thy turf shall roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the year, 
And the wild cypress wave in tender gloom: 


And oft by yon blue gushing stream 
Shall Sorrow lean her drooping head, 
And feed deep thought with many a dream, 
And lingering pause and lightly tread ; 
Fond wretch! as if her step disturb’d the dead. 
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Away! we know that tears are vain, 

That Death nor heeds nor hears distress : 

Will this unteach us to complain? 

Or make one mourner weep the less ? 

And thou, who tell’st me to forget, 
Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet. 


MAID OF ATHENS 


Marp of Athens, ere we part, 
Give, oh, give me back my heart! 
Or, since that has left my breast, 
Keep it now, and take the rest! 
Hear my vow, before I go, 

Zay wou, gas ayarw, 


By those tresses unconfined, 

Woo’d by each Aigean wind; 

By those lids whose jetty fringe 

Kiss thy soft cheeks’ blooming tinge; 
By those wild eyes like the roe, 

Zwn “ov, cas ayarw, 


By that lip I long to taste; 

By that zone-encircled waist; 

By all the token-flowers that tell 
What words can never speak so well; 
By love’s alternate joy and woe, 

Zorn pov, vas ayarw, 


Maid of Athens! I am gone: 
Think of me, sweet! when alone. 
Though I fly to Istambol, 
Athens holds my heart and soul; 
Can I cease to love thee? No! 
Zwm mov, cas ayarw, 


DARKNESS 


I wap 2 dream, which was not all a dream, 

The bright sun was extinguish’d, and the stars 

Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 

Rayless, and pathless; and the icy earth 

Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air 
Morn came and went—and came, and brought no day, 
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And men forgot their passions in the dread 

Of this their desolation: and all hearts 

Were chill’d into a selfish prayer for light: 

And they did live by watchfires—and the thrones, 
The palaces of crowned kings—the huts, 

The habitations of all things which dwell, 

Were burnt for beacons; cities were consumed, 
And men were gathered round their blazing homes 
To look once more into each other’s face 

Happy were those who dwelt within the eye 

Of the volcanoes, and their mountain-torch: 

A fearful hope was all the world contained ; 
Forests were set on fire—but hour by hour 

They fell and faded—and the crackling trunks 
Extinguished with a crash—and all was black. 
The brows of men by the despairing light 

Wore an unearthly aspect, as by fits 

The flashes fell upon them; some lay down 

And hid their eyes and wept; and some did rest 
Their chins upon their clenched hands and smiled; 
And others hurried to and fro, and fed 

Their funeral piles with fuel, and look’d up 

With mad disquietude on the dull sky, 

The pal! of a past world; and then again 

With curses cast them down upon the dust, 

And gnash’d their teeth and howl’d: the wild birds shriek’d, 
And, terrified, did flutter on the ground. 

And flap their useless wings; the wildest brutes 
Came tame and tremulous; and vipers crawl’d 

And twined themselves among the multitude, 
Hissing, but stingless—they were slain for food: 
And War, which for a moment was no more, 
Did glut himself again:—a meal was bought 
With blood, and each sate sullenly apart 

Gorging himself in gloom: no love was left; 

All earth was but one thought—and that was death 
Immediate and inglorious; and the pang 

Of famine fed upon all entrails—men 

Died, and their bones were tombless as their flesh; 
The meagre by the meagre were devour’'d, 

Even dogs assail’d their masters, all save one, 
And he was faithful to a corse, and kept 

The birds and beasts and famish’d men at bay, 
Till hunger clung them, or the dropping dead 
Lured their lank jaws; himself sought eut no food, 
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But with a piteous and perpetual moan, 

And a quick desolate cry, licking the hand 

Which answer’d not with a caress—he died. 

The crowd was famish’d by degrees; but two 

Of an enormous city did survive, 

And they were enemies: they met beside 

The dying embers of an altar-place, 

Where had been heap’d a mass of holy things 

For an unholy usage; they raked up, 

And shivering scraped with their cold skeleton hands 
The feeble ashes, and their feeble breath 

Blew for a little life, and made a flame 

Which was a mockery; then they lifted up 

Their eyes as it grew lighter, and beheld 

Each other’s aspects—saw and shriek’d, and died—~ 
Ev’n of their mutual hideousness they died, 
Unknowing who he was upon whose brow 

Famine had written Fiend. The world was void, 
The populous, and the powerful was a lump, 
Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless, 

A lump of death—a chaos of hard clay. 

The rivers, lakes, and ocean all stood still, 

And nothing stirr’d within their silent depths; 
Ships sailorless lay rotting on the sea, 

And their masts fell down piecemeal; as they dropp’d, 
They slept on the abyss without a surge— 

The waves were dead; the tides were in their grave, 
The Moon, their mistress, had expired before; 

The winds were wither’d in the stagnant air, 

And the clouds perish’d; Darkness had no need 

Of aid from them—She was the Universe! 


THE PRISONER OF CHILLON 


My hair 1s gray, but not with years, 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 
As men’s have grown from sudden fears; 
My limbs are bow’d, though not with toil, 
But rusted with a vile repose, 
For they have been a dungeon’s spoil, 
And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are bann’d, and barr’d—forbidden fare; 
But this was for my father’s faith 
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I suffer’d chains and courted death; 
That father perish’d at the stake 
For tenets he would not forsake; 
And for the same his lineal race 
In darkness found a dwelling-place. 
We were seven—who now are one, 
Six in youth, and one in age, 
Finish’d as they had begun, 
Proud of Persecution’s rage; 
One in fire, and two in field 
Their belief with blood have seal’d, 
Dying as their father died, 
For the God their foes denied; 
Three were in a dungeon cast, 
Of whom this wreck is left the last. 


There are seven pillars of Gothic mould, 
In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old, 

There are seven columns, massy and gray, 
Dim with a dull imprison’d ray, 

A sunbeam which hath lost its way, 

And through the crevice and the cleft 

Of the thick wall is fallen and left, 
Creeping o’er the floor so damp, 

Like a marsh’s meteor lamp. 

And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And in each ring there is a chain; 
That iron is a cankering thing, 

For in these limbs its teeth remain, 
With marks that will not wear away, 
Till I have done with this new day, 
Which now is painful to these eyes, 
Which have not seen the sun so rise 
For years—I cannot count them o’er, 

I lost their long and heavy score, 

When my last brother droop’d and died, 
And I fay living by his side. 

They chain’d us each to a column stone, 
And we were three—yet, each alone; 
We could not move a single pace, 

We could not see each other’s face, 

But with that pale and livid light 

That made us strangers in our sight: 
And thus together—yet apart, 

Fetter’d in hand, but join’d in hearst, 
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*T was still some solace, in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth, 
To hearken to each other's speech, 
And each turn comforter to each 
With some new hope, or Jegend old, 
Or song heroically bold; 
But even these at length grew cold, 
Our voices took a dreary tone, 
An echo of the dungeon stone, 
A grating sound, not full and iree, 
As they of yore were wont to be; 
It mighty be fancy, but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 


I was the eldest of the three, 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 

I ought to do—and did my best; 
And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my father loved, 
Because our mother’s brow was given 
To him, with eyes as blue as heaven— 

For him my soul was sorely moved; 
And truly might it be distress’d 
To see such bird in such a nest; 

For he was beautiful as day 

(When day was beautiful to me 

As to young eagles, being free)— 

A polar day, which wil] not see 
A sunset till its summer’s gone, 

Its sleepless summer of long light, 
The snow-clad offspring of the sun: 

And thus he was as pure and bright, 
And in his natural spirit gay, 

With tears for nought but others’ ills; 
And then they flow’d like mountain rills, 
Unless he could assuage the woe 

Which he abhorr’d to view below. 


The other was as pure of mind, 
But form’d to combat with his kind; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which ’gainst the world in war had stood, 
And perish’d in the foremost rank 

With joy :—but not in chains to pine: 
His spirit wither’d with their clank, 
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I saw it silently decline— 
And so perchance in sooth did mine: 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 
He was a hunter of the hills, 
Had follow’d there the deer and wolf; 
To him this dungeon was a gulf, 
And fetter’d feet the worst of ills. 


Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls: 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow; 
Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
From Chillon’s snow-white battlement 
Which round about the wave inthrals: 
A double dungeon wall and wave 
IIlave made—and like a living grave. 
Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay, 
We heard it ripple night and day; 
Sounding o’er our heads it knock'd; 
And I have felt the winter’s spray 
Wash through the bars when winds were high 
And wanton in the happy sky; 
And then the very rock hath rock’d, 
And I have felt it shake, unshock’d 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free. 


I said my nearer brother pined, 

I said his mighty heart declined, 

He loathed and put away his food; 

It was not that ’twas coarse and rude, 
For we were used to hunter’s fare, 
And for the like had little care. 

The milk drawn from the mountain goat 
Was changed for water from the moat, 
Our bread was such as captive’s tears 
Have moistened many a thousand years, 
Since man first pent his fellow men 
Like brutes within an iron den; 

But what were these to us or him? 
These wasted not his heart or limb; 
My brother’s soul was of that mould 
Which in a palace had grown cold, 
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Had his free breathing been denied 

The range of the steep mountain’s side. 
But why delay the truth r—he died. 

I saw, and could not hold his head, 
Nor reach his dying hand—nor dead,— 
Though hard I strove, but strove in vain 
To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 
He died,—and they unlock’d his chain, 
And scoop’d for him a shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 

I begg’d them, as a boon, to lay 

His corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine—it was a foolish thought, 
But then within my brain it wrought, 
That even in death his freeborn breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 

I might have spared my idle prayer ; 
They coldly laugh’d—and laid him there: 
The flat and turfless earth above 
The being we so much did love; 
His empty chain above it leant, 
Such murder’s fitting monument! 


But he, the favourite and the flower, 
Most cherish’d since his natal hour, 
His mother’s image in fair face, 

The infant love of all his race, 

His martyr’d father’s dearest thought, 
My latest care for whom I sought 

To hoard my life, that his might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free; 
He, too, who yet had held untired 

A spirit natural or inspired— 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was wither’d on the stalk away. 

Oh, God! it is a fearful thing 

To see the human soul take wing 

In any shape, in any mood :— 

I’ve seen it rushing forth in blood, 
I’ve seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion, 
I’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 

Of Sin delirious with its dread: 

But these were horrors—this was woe 
Unmix’d with such—but sure and slow 
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He faded, and so calm and meek, 
So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 
So tearless, yet so tender—kind, 
And grieved for those he left behind; 
With all the while a cheek whose bloom 
Was as a mockery of the tomb, 
Whose tints as gently sunk away 
As a departing rainbow’s ray; 
An eye of most transparent light, 
That almost made the dungeon bright; 
And not a word of murmur, not 
A groan o’er his untimely lot,— 
A little talk of better days, 
A little hope my own to raise, 
For I was sunk in silence—lost 
In this last loss, of all the most; 
And then the sighs he would suppress 
Of fainting nature’s feebleness, 
More slowly drawn, grew less and less. 
I listen’d, but I could not hear— 
I call'd, for I was wild with fear; 
I knew ’t was hopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonishéd. 
I call’d, and though I heard a sound— 
I burst my chain with one strong bound, 
And rush’d to him:—I found him not, 
I only stirr’d in this black spot, 
I only lived, J only drew 
The accurséd breath of dungeon-dew ; 
The last—the sole—the dearest link 
Between me and the eternal brink, 
Which bound me to my failing race, 
Was broken in this fatal place. 
One on the earth, and one beneath— 
My brothers—both had ceased to breathe: 
I took that hand which lay so still, 
Alas! my own was full as chill; 
I had not strength to stir, or strive, 
But felt that I was still alive— 
A frantic feeling, when we know 
That what we love shall ne’er be so. 
I know not why 
I could not die, 
I had no earthly hope—but faith, 
And that forbade a selfish death. 
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What next befell me then and there 
I know not well—I never knew; 
First came the loss of light, and air, 
And then of darkness too: 
I had no thought, no feeling—none 
Among the stones, I stood a stone, 
And was, scarce conscious what I wist, 
As shrubless crags within the mist; 
For all was blank, and bleak, and gray; 
It was not night—it was not day; 
It was not even the dungeon-light, 
So hateful to my heavy sight, 
But vacancy absorbing space, 
And fixedness—without a place; 
There were no stars, no earth, no time, 
No check, no change, no good, no crime, 
But silence, and a stirless breath 
Which neither was of life nor death; 
A sea of stagnant idleness, 
Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless ! 


A light broke in upon my brain,— 

It was the carol of a bird; 

It ceased, and then it came again, 

The sweetest song ear ever heard, 
And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise, 

And they that moment could not see 

I was the mate of misery. 

But then by dull degrees came back 

My senses to their wonted track; 

I saw the dungeon walls and floor 

Close slowly round me as before, 

I saw the glimmer of the sun 

Creeping as it before had done, 

But through the crevice where it came 

That bird was perched, as fond and tame, 
And tamer than upon the tree; 

A lovely bird, with azure wings, 

And song that said a thousand things, 

And seemed to say them all for me! 
I never saw its like before, 

I ne’er shall see its likeness more; 
It seemed like me to want a mate, 
But was not half so desolate, 
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And it was come to love me when 
None lived to love me so again, 
And cheering from my dungeon’s brink 
Had brought me back to feel and think. 
I know not if it late were free, 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 
But knowing well captivity, 

Sweet bird! I could not wish for thine! 
Or if it were, in wingéd guise, 
A visitant from Paradise; 
For—Heaven forgive that thought! the while 
Which made me both to weep and smile— 
I sometimes deenrd that it might be 
My brother’s soul come down to me; 
But then at last away it flew, 
And then ‘twas mortal well I knew, 
For he would never thus have flown, 
And left me twice so doubly lone, 
Lone—as the corse within its shroud, 
Lone—as a solitary cloud, 

A single cloud on a sunny day, 
While all the rest of heaven is clear, 
A frown upon the atmosphere 
That hath no business to appear 

When skies are blue and earth is gay. 


A kind of change came in my fate, 
My keepers grew compassionate; 

I know not what had made them so, 
They were inured to sights of woe, 
But so it was:—my broken chain 
With links unfasten’d did remain, 
And it was liberty to stride 

Along my cell from side to side, 
And up and down, and then athwart, 
And tread it over every part; 

And round the pillars one by one, 
Returning where my walk begun, 
Avoiding only, as I trod, 

My brothers’ graves without a sod; 
For if I thought with heedless tread 
My steps profaned their lowly bed, 
My breath came gaspingly and thick, 
And my crush’d heart felt blind and sick. 
I made a footing in the wall, 
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It was not therefrom to escape, 
For I had buried one and all 
Who loved me in a human shape; 
And the whole earth would henceforth be 
A wider prison unto me: 
No child, no sire, no kin had I, 
No partner in my misery; 
I thought of this, and I was glad, 
For thought of them had made me mad; 
But I was curious to ascend 
To my barr’d windows, and to bend 
Once more, upon the mountains high, 
The quiet of a loving eye. 
I saw them—and they were the same. 
They were not changed like me in frame; 
I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high—their wide long lake below, 
And the blue Rhone in fullest flow; 
I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O’er channell’d rock and broken bush; 
I saw the white-wall’d distant town, 
And whiter sails go skimming down; 
And then there was a little isle, 
Which in my very face did smile, 
The only one in view; 
A small green isle, it seem’d no more, 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor, 
But in it there were three tall trees, 
And o’er it blew the mountain breeze, 
And by it there were waters flowing, 
And on it there were young flowers growing 
Of gentle breath and hue. 
The fish swam by the castle wall, 
And they seem’d joyous each and all: 
The eagle rode the rising blast, 
Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seem’d to fly; 
And then new tears came in my eye, 
And I felt troubled and would fain 
I had not left my recent chain. 
And when I did descend again, 
The darkness of my dim abode 
Fell on me as a heavy load; 
It was as is a new-dug grave, 
Closing o’er one we sought to save; 
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And yet my glance, too much opprest, 
Had almost need of such a rest. 


It might be months, or years, or days— 

I kept no count, I took no note, 

I had no hope my eyes to raise, 

And clear them of their dreary mote. 
At last men came to set me free; 

I ask’d not why, and reck’d not where, 
It was at length the same to me, 
Fetter’d or fetterless to be, 

I learn’d to love despair. 

And thus when they appear’d at last, 
And all my bonds aside were cast, 
These heavy walls to me had grown 

A hermitage—and all my own! 

And half I felt as they were come 

To tear me from a second home: 

With spiders I had friendship made, 
And watch’d them in their sullen trade, 
Had seen the mice by moonlight play, 
And why should I feel less than they? 
We were all inmates of one place, 
And I, the monarch of each race, 

Had power to kill—yet, strange to tell! 
In quiet we had learn’d to dwell— 

My very chains and I grew friends, 
So much a long communion tends 

To make us what we are:—even I 
Regain’d my freedom with a sigh. 


THE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS 
HOW CRUEL ARE THE PARENTS 


Tune—“John Anderson, my jo” 


How cruel are the parents 
Who riches only prize, 
And to the wealthy booby 
Poor Woman sacrifice! 
Meanwhile, the hapless Daughter 
Has but a choice of strife: 
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To shun a tyrant Father’s hate— 
Become a wretched Wife. 


The ravening hawk pursuing, 
The trembling dove thus flies, 
To shun impelling ruin, 
Awhile her pinions tries; 
Till, of escape despairing, 
No shelter or retreat, 
She trusts the ruthless Falconer, 
And drops beneath his feet. 


THE LASS THAT MADE THE BED TO ME 


192 

WHEN Januar’ wind was blawing cauld, 
As to the north I took my way, 

The mirksome night did me enfauld, 
I knew na where to lodge till day: 

By my gude luck a maid I met, 
Just in the middle o’ my care, 

And kindly she did me invite 
To walk into a chamber fair. 


I bow’d fu’ low unto this maid, 
And thank’d her for her courtesie; 
I bow’d fu’ low unto this maid, 
An’ bade her make a bed to me; 
She made the bed baith large and wide, 
Wi’ twa white hands she spread it doun; 
She put the cup to her rosy lips, 
And drank—“Young man, now sleep ye soun’.” 


Chorus—The bonie lass made the bed to me, 
The braw lass made the bed to me, 

I’ll ne’er forget till the day I die, 

The lass that made the bed to me. 


She snatch’d the candle in her hand, 

And frae my chamber went wi’ speed; 
But I call’d her quickly back again, 

To lay some mair below my head: 
A cod she laid below my head, 

And servéd me with due respect, 
And, to salute her wi’ a kiss, 

I put my arms about her neck. 

The bonie lass, &c. 
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“Haud off your hands, young man!” she said, 
“And dinna sae uncivil be; 
Gif ye hae ony luve for me, 
O wrang na my virginitie.” 
Her hair was like the links o’ gowd, 
Her teeth were like the ivorie, 
Her cheeks like lilies dipt in wine, 
The lass that made the bed to me: 
The bonie lass, &c. 


Her bosom was the driven snaw, 
Twa drifted heaps sae fair to see; 

Her limbs the polish’d marble stane, 
The lass that made the bed to me. 

I kiss’d her o’er and o’er again, 
And aye she wist na what to say: 

I laid her ’tween me and the wa’; 
The lassie thocht na lang till day. 

The bonie lass, &c. 


Upon the morrow when we raise, 
I thank’d her for her courtesie; 
But aye she blush’d and aye she sigh’d, 
And said, ‘“‘Alas, ye’ve ruin’d me.” 
I clasp’d her waist, and kiss’d her syne, 
While the tear stood twinkling in her e’e, 
T said, my lassie, dinna cry, 
For ye aye shall make the bed to me. 
The bonie lass, &c. 


She took her mither’s holland sheets, 
An’ made them a’ in sarks to me; 
Blythe and merry may she be, 
The lass that made the bed to me. 


Chorus—The bonie lass made the bed to me, 
The braw lass made the bed to me. 

I’ll ne’er forget till the day I die, 
The lass that made the bed to me. 


THE TEAR-DROP 
193 
Wae is my heart, and the tear’s in my e’e; 
Lang, lang has Joy been a stranger to me: 
Forsaken and friendless, my burden I bear, 
And the sweet voice o’ Pity ne’er sounds in my ear. 
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Love thon hast pleasures, and deep hae I luv’d; 
Love, thou hast sorrows, and sair hae I pruv’d; 

But this bruiséd heart that now bleeds in my breast, 
I can feel by its throbbings, will soon be at rest. 


Oh, if I were—where happy I hae been— 

Down by yon stream, and yon bonie castle-green ; 

For there he is wand’ring and musing on me, 

Wha wad soon dry the tear-drop that clings to my e’e. 


THE LOVER’S MORNING SALUTE TO HIS MISTRESS 
194. 


Tune—“Deil tak the wars’’ 


SLEEP’sT thou, or wak’st thou, fairest creature ? 
Rosy morn now lifts his eye, 
Numbering ilka bud which Nature 
Waters wi’ the tears o’ joy. 
Now, to the streaming fountain, 
Or up the heathy mountain, 
The hart, hind, and roe, freely, wildly-wanton stray ; 
In twining hazel bowers, 
Its lay the linnet pours, 
The laverock to the sky 
Ascends, wi’ sangs 0’ joy, 
While the sun and thou arise to bless the day. 


Pheebus gilding the brow of morning, 

Banishes ilk darksome shade, 
-Nature, gladdening and adorning; 

Such to me my lovely maid. 
When frae my Chloris parted, 
Sad, cheerless, broken-hearted, 

The night’s gloomy shades, cloudy, dark, o’ercast my sky: 
But when she charms my sight, 
In pride of Beauty’s light— 
When thro’ my very heart 
Her burning glories dart; 

"Tis then—'tis then I wake to life and joy! 


ON A SWEARING COXCOMB 
195 
HEReE cursing, swearing Burton lies, 
A buck, a beau, or “Dem my eyes!” 
Who in his life did little good, 
And his last words were “Dem my blood!” 
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ON AN INNKEEPER NICKNAMED “THE MARQUIS” 


Here lies a mock Marquis, whose titles were shamm’d, 
If ever he rise, it will be to be damn’d. 


ON ANDREW TURNER 


In se’enteen hunder’n forty-nine, 
The deil gat stuff to mak a swine, 
An’ coost it in a corner; 

But wilily he chang’d his plan, 
An’ shap’d it something like a man, 
An’ ca’d it Andrew Turner. 


ODE FOR GENERAL WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


No Spartan tube, no Attic shell, 
No lyre Lolian I awake; 
’Tis liberty’s bold note I swell, 
Thy harp, Columbia, let me take! 
See gathering thousands, while I sing, 
A broken chain exulting bring, 
And dash it in a tyrant’s face, 
And dare him to his very beard, 
And tell him he no more is feared— 
No more the despot of Columbia’s race! 
A tyrant’s proudest insults brav’d, 
They shout—a People freed! They hail an Empire 
saved. : 


Where is man’s godlike form? 
Where is that brow erect and bold— 
That eye that can unmov’d behold 
The wildest rage, the loudest storm 
That e’er created fury dared to raise? 
Avaunt! thou caitiff, servile, base, 
That tremblest at a despot’s nod, 
Yet, crouching under the iron rod, 
Canst laud the hand that struck th’ insulting 
blow ! 
Art thou of man’s Imperial line? 
Dost boast that countenance divine ? 
Each skulking feature answers, No! 
But come, ye sons of Liberty, 
Columbia’s offspring, brave as free, 
In danger’s hour still flaming in the van, 
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Ye know, and dare maintain, the Royalty of 
Man! 
Alfred! on thy starry throne, 
Surrounded by the tuneful choir, 
The bards that erst have struck the patriot lyre, 
And rous’d the freeborn Briton’s soul of fire, 
No more thy England own! 
Dare injured nations form the great design, 
To make detested tyrants bleed? 
Thy England execrates the glorious deed! 
Beneath her hostile banners waving, 
Every pang of honour braving, 
England in thunder calls, “The tyrant’s cause is mine !’’ 
That hour accurst how did the fiends rejoice 
And hell, thro’ all her confines, raise the exulting voice, 
That hour which saw the generous English name 
Linkt with such damned deeds of everlasting shame! 


Thee, Caledonia! thy wild heaths among, 
Fam’d for the martial deed, the heaven-taught song, 
To thee I turn with swimming eyes; 
Where is that soul of Freedom fled? 
Immingled with the mighty dead, 
Beneath that hallow’d turf where Wallace lies 
Hear it not, WatLace! in thy bed of death. 
Ye babbling winds! in silence sweep, 
Disturb not ye the hero’s sleep, 
Nor give the coward secret breath ! 
Is this the ancient Caledonian form, 
Firm as the rock, resistless as the storm? 
Show me that eye which shot immortal hate, 
Blasting the despot’s proudest bearing ; 
Show me that arm which, nerv’d with thundering fate, 
Crush’d Usurpation’s boldest daring !— 
Dark-quench’d as yonder sinking star, 
No more that glance lightens afar; 
That palsied arm no more whirls on the waste of war. 


As I stood by yon roofless tower, 
Where the wa’flower scents the dewy air, 
Where the howlet mourns in her ivy bower, 
And tells the midnight moon her care. 
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The winds were laid, the air was still, 
The stars they shot alang the sky; 

The fox was howling on the hill, 
And the distant echoing glens reply. 


The stream, adown its hazelly path, 
Was rushing by the ruin’d wa’s, 
Hasting to join the sweeping Nith, 
Whase distant roaring swells and fa’s. 


The cauld blae North was streaming forth 
Her lights, wi’ hissing, eerie din; 
Athwart the lift they start and shift, 
Like Fortune’s favors, tint as win. 


By heedless chance I turn’d mine eyes, 
And, by the moonbeam, shook to see 

A stern and stalwart ghaist arise, 
Attir’d as Minstrels wont to be. 


Had I a statue been o’ stane, 
His daring look had daunted me; 
And on his bonnet grav’d was plain, 
The sacred posy—“LIBERTIE!”’ 


And frae his harp sic strains did flow, 
Might rous’d the slumb’ring Dead to hear; 
But oh, it was a tale of woe, 
As ever met a Briton’s ear! 


He sang wi’ joy his former day, 

He, weeping, wailed his latter times; 
But what he said—it was nae play, 

I winna ventur’t in my rhymes. 


COME, LET ME TAKE THEE TO MY BREAST 


Come, let me take thee to my breast, 
And pledge we ne’er shall sunder; 
And I shall spurn as vilest dust 
The world’s wealth and grandeur: 
And do I hear my Jeanie own 
That equal transports move her? 
I ask for dearest life alone, 
That I may live to love her. 


Thus, in my arms, wi’ a’ her charms, 
I clasp my countless treasure; 

T’ll seek nae mair o’ Heav’s to snars, 
Than sic a moment’s pleasure: 
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And by thy e’en sae bonie blue, 
I swear I’m thine for ever! 
And on thy lips I seal my vow, 
And break it shall I never. 


LOVELY YOUNG JESSIE 


TRUE hearted was he, the sad swain o’ the Yarrow, 
And fair are the maids on the banks of the Ayr; 
But by the sweet side o’ the Nith’s winding river, 
Are lovers as faithful, and maidens as fair: 
To equal young JEssrE seek Scotland all over; 
To equal young JESSIE you seek it in vain, 
Grace, beauty, and elegance fetter her lover, 
And maidenly modesty fixes the chain. 


Fresh is the rose in the gay, dewy morning, 
And sweet is the lily, at evening close; 

But in the fair presence o’ lovely young JEssIE, 
Unseen is the lily, unheeded the rose. 

Love sits in her smile, a wizard ensnaring ; 
Enthron’d in her een he delivers his law: 

And still to her charms sHE alone is a stranger; 
Her modest demeanour’s the jewel of a’. 


THE SLAVE’S LAMENT 
201 
Ir was in sweet Senegal that my foes did me enthral, 
~ For the lands of Virginia,-ginia, O: 
Torn from that lovely shore, and must never see it more; 
And alas! I am weary, weary O: 
Torn from that lovely shore, and must never see it more; 
And alas! I am weary, weary O. 


All on that charming coast is no bitter snow and frost, 
Like the lands of Virginia,-ginia, O: 

There streams for ever flow, and there flowers for ever blow, 
And alas! I am weary, weary O. 

There streams for ever flow, and there flowers for ever blow, 
And alas! I am weary, weary O. 


The burden I must bear, while the cruel scourge I fear, 
In the lands of Virginia,-ginia, O; 

And I think on friends most dear, with the bitter, bitter tear, 
And alas! I am weary, weary O. 

And I think on friends most dear, with the bitter, bitter tear, 
And alas! Iam weary, weary O. 
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MY NATIVE LAND SAE FAR AWA 


O sap and heavy, should I part, 
But for her sake, sae far awa; 
Unknowing what my way may thwart, 
My native land sae far awa. 


Thou that of a’ things Maker art, 
That formed this Fair sae far awa, 
Gie body strength, then Ill ne’er start 

At this my way sae far awa. 


How true is love to pure desert! 
Like mine for her sae far awa; 

And nocht can heal my bosom’s smart, 
While, oh, she is sae far awa! 


Nane other love, nane other dart, 
I feel but her’s sae far awa; 

But fairer never touch’d a heart 
Than her’s, the Fair, sae far awa. 


I DO CONFESS THOU ART SAE FAIR 
Alteration of an Old Poem 


I po confess thou art sae fair, 
I wad been o’er the lugs in luve, 
Had I na found the slightest prayer 
That lips could speak thy heart could muve. 


I do confess thee sweet, but find 

Thou art so thriftless o’ thy sweets, 
Thy favours are the silly wind 

That kisses ilka thing it meets. 


See yonder rosebud, rich in dew, 
Amang its native briers sae coy; 
How sune it tines its scent and hue, 

When pu’d and worn a common toy. 


Sic fate ere lang shall thee betide, 
Tho’ thou may gaily bloom awhile; 
And sune thou shalt be thrown aside, 
Like ony common weed and vile 
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THE SONG OF DEATH 


Tune—“Oran an aoig” 


Scene—A Field of Battle—Time of the day, evening—The wounded 
and dying of the victorious army are supposed to join in the follow- 


ing song. 


FAREWELL, thou fair day, thou green earth and ye skies, 
Now gay with the broad setting sun; 

Farewell, loves and friendships, ye dear tender ties, 
Our race of existence is run! 

Thou grim King of Terrors; thou Life’s gloomy foe! 
Go, frighten the coward and slave; 

Go, teach them to tremble, fell tyrant ! but know 
No terrors hast thou to the brave! 


Thou strik’st the dull peasant—he sinks in the dark, 
Nor saves e’en the wreck of a name; 
Thou strik’st the young hero—a glorious mark; 
He falls in the blaze of his fame! 
In the field of proud honour—our swords in our hands, 
Our King and our country to save; 
While victory shines on Life’s last ebbing sands,— 
O who would not die with the brave? 


POEM OF SENSIBILITY 


SENs1BILITY, how charming, 
Dearest Nancy, thou canst tell; 

But distress, with horrors arming, 
Thou alas! hast known too well! 


Fairest flower, behold the lily 
Blooming in the sunny ray; 

Let the blast sweep o’er the valley, 
See it prostrate in the clay. 


Hear the woodlark charm the forest, 
Telling o’er his little joy; 

But alas! a prey the surest 
To each pirate of the skies. 


Dearly bought the hidden treasure 
Finer feelings can bestow: 

Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure 
Thrill the deepest notes of woe. 
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A GRACE AFTER DINNER, EXTEMPORE 


O tHov, in whom we live and move— 
Who made the sea and shore; 

Thy goodness constantly we prove, 
And grateful would adore; 

And, if it please Thee, Power above! 
Still grant us, with such store, 

The friend we trust, the fair we love— 
And we desire no more. Amen! 


WHAT CAN A YOUNG LASSIE DO WI’ AN AULD MAN 


Wuat can a young lassie, what shall a young lassie, 
What can a young lassie do wi’ an auld man? 

Bad luck on the penny that tempted my minnie 
To sell her puir Jenny for siller an’ lan’! 

Bad luck on the penny that tempted my minnie 
To sell her puir Jenny for siller an’ lan’. 


He’s always compleenin frae mornin to eenin, 

He hoasts and he hirples the weary day lang; 
He’s doylt and he’s dozin, his blude it is frozen,— 

O dreary’s the night wi’ a crazy auld man! 
He’s doylt and he’s dozin, his blude it is frozen, 

O dreary’s the night wi’ a crazy auld man. 


He hums and he hankers, he frets and he cankers, 
I never can please him do a’ that I can; 

He’s peevish an’ jealous o’ a’ the young fellows,— 
O dool on the day I met wi’ an auld man! 

He’s peevish an’ jealous o’ a’ the young fellows, 
O dool on the day I met wi’ an auld man. 


My auld auntie Katie upon me taks pity, 
I'll do my endeavour to follow her plan; 

I'll cross him an’ wrack him, until I heartbreak him 
And then his auld brass will buy me a new pan, 
I'll cross him an’ wrack him, until I heartbreak him, 
And then his auld brass will buy me a new pan. 
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ON THE BIRTH OF A POSTHUMOUS CHILD 
208 
Bors m peculiar circumstances of family distress 


SWEET flow’ret, pledge o’ meikle love, 
And ward o’ mony a prayer, 

What heart o’ stane wad thou na move, 
Sae helpless, sweet, and fair. 


November hirples o’er the lea, 
Chill, on thy lovely form: 

And gane, alas! the shelt’ring tree, 
Should shield thee frae the storm. 


May He who gives the rain to pour, 
And wings the blast to blaw, 

Protect thee frae the driving show’r, 
The bitter frost and snaw. 


May He, the friend 0’ Woe and Want, 
Who heals life’s various stounds, 

Protect and guard the mother plant, 
And heal her cruel wounds. 


(But late she flourish’d, rooted fast, 
Fair on the summer morn, 

Now, feebly bends she, in the blast, 
Unshelter’d and forlorn. 


Blest be thy bloom, thou lovely gem, 
Unscath’d by ruffian hand! 

And from thee many a parent stem 
Arise to deck our land! 


THE GOWDEN LOCKS OF ANNA 


Yexstrreen I had a pint o’ wine, 
A place where body saw na; 
Yestreen lay on this breast o’ mine 
The gowden locks of Anna 


The hungry Jew in wilderness, 
Rejoicing o’er his manna, 

Was naething to my hinny bliss 
Upon the lips of Anna. 


Ye monarchs, take the East and West 
Frae Indus to Savannah; 
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Gie me, within my straining grasp, 
The melting form of Anna: 


There I'll despise Imperial charms, 
An Empress or Sultana, 

While dying raptures in her arms 
I give and take wi’ Anna! 


Awa, thou flaunting God of Day! 
Awa, thou pale Diana! 

Ik Star, gae hide thy twinkling ray, 
When I’m to meet my Anna! 


Come, in thy raven plumage, Night, 
(Sun, Moon, and Stars, withdraw a’;) 
And bring an angel-pen to write 
My transports with my Anna! 


POSTSCRIPT 


The Kirk an’ State may join an’ tell, 
To do sic things I maunna: 

The Kirk an’ State may gae to hell, 
And I'll gae to my Anna. 


She is the sunshine o’ my e’e, 
To live but her I canna; 

Had I on earth but wishes three, 
The first should be my. Anna. 


ON A BANK OF FLOWERS 


On a bank of flowers on a summer day, 
For summer lightly drest, 
The youthful, blooming Nelly lay, 
With love and sleep opprest ; 
When Willie, wand’ring thro’ the wood, 
Who for her favour oft had sued; 
He gaz’d, he wish’d 
He fear’d, he blush’d, 
And trembled where he stood. 


Her closéd eyes, like weapons sheath’d, 
Were seal’d in soft repose; 
Her lip, still as she fragrant breath’d, 
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It richer dyed the rose; 
The springing lilies, sweetly prest, 
Wild-wanton kissed her rival breast; 
He gaz’d, he wish’d 
He fear’d, he blush’d, 
His bosom ill at rest. 


Her robes light-waving in the breeze, 
Her tender limbs embrace; 
Her lovely form, her native ease, 
All harmony and grace; 
Tumultuous tides his pulses roll, 
A faltering, ardent kiss he stole; 
He gaz’d, he wish’d 
He fear’d, he blush’d, 
And sigh’d his very soul. 


As flies the partridge from the brake, 
On fear-inspired wings, 
So Nelly starting, half-awake, 
Away affrighted springs; 
But Willie follow’d—~—as he should, 
He overtook her in the wood; 
He vow’d, he pray’d, 
He found the maid 
Forgiving: all and good. 


TO MISS CRUICKSHANK 


A very Young Lady 
2il 
Written on the Blank Leaf of a Book, presented to her by the Author 


BrauTeEous Rosebud, young and gay, 
Blooming on thy early May, 

Never may’st thou, lovely flower, 
Chilly shrink in sleety shower ! 
Never Boreas’ hoary path, 

Never Eurus’ pois’nous breath, 
Never baleful stellar lights, 

Taint thee with untimely blights! 
Never, never reptile thief 

Riot on thy virgin leaf! 

Nor even Sol too fiercely view 

Thy bosom blushing still with dew! 
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May’st thou long, sweet crimson gem, 
Richly deck thy native stem; 
Till some ev’ning, sober, calm, 
Dropping dews, and breathing balm, 
While all around the woodland rings, 
And ev’ry bird thy requiem sings; 
Thou, amid the dirgeful sound, 
Shed thy dying honours round, 
And resign to parent Earth 
The loveliest form she e’er gave birth. 


THE HENPECKED HUSBAND 

212 
Curs’p be the man, the poorest wretch in life, 
The crouching vassal to a tyrant wife! 
Who has no will but by her high permission, 
Who has not sixpence but in her possession ; 
Who must to her his dear friend's secrets tell, 
Who dreads a curtain lecture worse than hell. 
Were such the wife had fallen to my part, 
I’d break her spirit or I’d break her heart; 
I’d charm her with the magic of a switch, 
I'd kiss her maids, and kick the perverse b——h. 


A MOTHER’S LAMENT 


For the Death of Her Son 
213 
Fate gave the word, the arrow sped, 
And pierc’d my darling’s heart; 
And with him all the joys are fled 
Life can to me impart. 


By cruel hands the sapling drops, 
In dust dishonour’d laid; 

So fell the pride of all my hopes, 
My age’s future shade. 


The mother-linnet in the brake 
Bewails her ravish’d young; 
So I, for my lost darling’s sake, 
Lament the live-day long. 


Death, oft I’ve feared thy fatal blow. 
Now, fond, I bare my breast; 
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O, do thou kindly lay me low 
With him I love, at rest! 


THE FALL OF THE LEAF 


Tue lazy mist hangs from the brow of the hill, 
Concealing the course of the dark winding rill; 
How languid the scenes, late so sprightly, appear ! 
As Autumn to Winter resigns the pale year. 


The forests are leafless, the meadows are brown, 
And all the gay foppery of summer is flown: 
Apart let me wander, apart let me muse, 

How quick Time is flying, how keen Fate pursues! 


How long I have liv’d—but how much liv’d in vain, 
How little of life’s scanty span may remain, 

What aspects old Time in his progress has worn, 
What ties cruel Fate, in my bosom has torn. 


How foolish, or worse, till our summit is gain’d! 

And downward, how weaken’d, how darken’d, how pain’d! 
Life is not worth having with all it can give— 

For something beyond it poor man sure must live. 


I REIGN IN JEANIE’S BOSOM 


Louis, what reck I by thee, 
Or Geordie on his ocean? 

Dyvor, beggar louns to me, 
I reign in Jeanie’s bosom! 


Let her crown my love her law, 
And in her breast enthrone me, 

Kings and nations—swith awa’! 
Reif randies, I disown ye! 


IT IS NA, JEAN, THY BONIE FACE 


It is na, Jean, thy bonie face, 
Nor shape that I admire; 
Altho’ thy beauty and thy grace 
Might weel awauk desire. 
‘lh ) 
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Something, in ilka part o’ thee, 
To praise, to love, I find, 

But dear as is thy form to me, 
Still dearer is thy mind. 


Nae mair ungenerous wish I hae, 
Nor stronger in my breast, 

Than, if I canna make thee sae, 
At least to see thee blest. 


Content am I, if heaven shall give 
But happiness to thee; 

And as wi’ thee I’d wish to live, 
For thee I’d bear to die. 


VERSES TO CLARINDA 
Sent with a Pair of Wine-Glasses 


Farr Empress of the poet’s soul, 
And Queen of poetesses; 

Clarinda, take this little boon, 
This humble pair of glasses: 


And fill them up with generous juice, 
As generous as your mind; 

And pledge them to the generous toast, 
“The whole of human kind!” 


“To those who love us!” second fill; 
But not to those whom we love; 
Lest we love those who love not us— 

A third—“to thee and me, love!” 


CLARINDA, MISTRESS OF MY SOUL 


CLarinpa, mistress of my soul, 
The measur’d time is run! 

The wretch beneath the dreary pole 
So marks his latest sun. 


To what dark cave of frozen night 
Shall poor Sylvander hie; 

Depriv’d of thee, his life and light, 
The sun of all his joy. 
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We part—but by these precious drops, 
That fill thy lovely eyes, 

No other light shall guide my steps, 
Till thy bright beams arise! 


She, the fair sun of all her sex, 
Has blest my glorious day; 

And shall a glimmering planet fix 
My worship to its ray? 


LOVE IN THE GUISE OF FRIENDSHIP 


Your friendship much can make me blest, 
O why that bliss destroy! 

Why urge the only, one request 
You know I will deny! 


Your thought, if Love must harbour there, 
Conceal it in that thought; 

Nor cause me from my bosom tear 
The very friend I sought. 


GO ON, SWEET BIRD, AND SOOTH MY CARE 


For thee is laughing Nature gay, 
For thee she pours the vernal day; 
For me in vain is Nature drest, 
While Joy’s a stranger to my breast. 


A ROSEBUD BY MY EARLY WALK 


A RoseE-sBup by my early walk, 
Adown a corn-enclosed bawk, 
Sae gently bent its thorny stalk, 

All on a dewy morning. 
Ere twice the shades o’ dawn are fied, 
In a’ its crimson glory spread, 
And drooping rich the dewy head, 

It scents the early morning. 


Within the bush her covert nest 

A little linnet fondly prest; 

The dew sat chilly on her breast, 
Sae early in the morning. 

She soon shall see her tender brood 
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The pride, the pleasure o’ the wood, 
Amang the fresh green leaves bedew’d, 
Awake the early morning. 


So thou, dear bird, young Jeany fair, 

On trembling string or vocal air, 

Shall sweetly pay the tender care 
That tents thy early morning. 

So thou, sweet Rose-bud, young and gay, 

Shalt beauteous blaze upon the day, 

And bless the parent’s evening ray 
That watch’d thy early morning. 


WRITTEN BY SOMEBODY ON THE WINDOW 
OF AN INN AT STIRLING, ON SEEING THE ROYAL PALACE IN RUIN 
222 
Here Stuarts once in glory reigned, 
And laws for Scotland’s weal ordained; 
But now unroof’d their palace stands, 
Their sceptre’s sway’d by other hands; 
Fallen indeed, and to the earth 
Whence groveling reptiles take their birth. 
The injured Stuart line is gone, 
A race outlandish fills their throne; 
An idiot race, to honour lost; 
Who know them best despise them most. 


LINES WRITTEN UNDER THE PICTURE OF THE CELEBRATED MISS BURNS 
223 
CEASE, ye prudes, your envious railing, 
Lovely Burns has charms—con fess: 
True it is, she had one failing, 
Had a woman ever less? 


EPITAPH FOR WILLIAM NICOL, OF THE HIGH SCHOOL, EDINBURGH 
224 
YE maggots, feed on Nicol’s brain, 
For few sic feasts you’ve gotten; 
And fix your claws in Nicol’s heart, 
For deil a bit o’t’s rotten. 
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EPITAPH FOR MR. WILLIAM MICHIE 
Schoolmaster of Cletsh Parish, Fifeshire 


Here lie Willie Michie’s banes, 
O Satan, when ye tak him, 

Give him the schulin o’ your weans, 
For clever deils he’ll mak them! 


THE BOOK-WORMS 


TuroucH and through th’ inspir’d leaves, 
Ye maggots, make your windings; 

But O respect his lordship’s taste, 
And spare the golden bindings. 


EPIGRAM AT ROSLIN INN 


My blessings on ye, honest wife! 
I ne’er was here before; 

Ye’ve wealth o’ gear for spoon and knife— 
Heart could not wish for more. 

Heav’'n keep you clear o’ sturt and strife, 
Till far ayont fourscore, 

And while I toddle on thro’ life, 
I'll ne’er gae by your door! 


EPIGRAM ADDRESSED TO AN ARTIST 


DEAR , I'll gie ye some advice, 18 
You'll tak it no uncivil: 

You shouldna paint at angels mair, 
But try and paint the devil. 





EPISTLE TO MRS. SCOTT 
Gudewife of Wauchope-House, Roxburghshire 


I MIND it weel in early date, 

When I was bardless, young, and Diate, 
An’ first could thresh the barn, 

Or haud a yokin at the pleugh; 

An’ tho’ forfoughten sair eneugh, 
Yet unco proud to learn: 

When first amang the yellow corn 
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A man I reckon’d was, 
An’ wi’ the lave ilk merry morn 
Could rank my rig and lass, 
Still shearing, and clearing 
The tither stookéd raw, 
W? claivers, an’ haivers, 
Wearing the day awa. 


E’en then, a wish, (I mind its pow’r), 
A wish that to my latest hour 
Shall strongly heave my breast, 
That I for poor auld Scotland’s sake 
Some usefu’ plan or book could make, 
Or sing a sang at least. 
The rough burr-thistle, spreading wide 
Amang the bearded bear, 
I turn’d the weeder-clips aside, 
An’ spar’d the symbol dear: 
No nation, no station, 
My envy e’er could raise; 
A Scot still, but blot still, 
I knew nae higher praise. 


But still the elements o’ sang, 
In formless jumble, right an’ wrang, 
Wild floated in my brain; 
*Till on that har’st I said before, 
My partner in the merry core, 
She rous’d the forming strain; 
I see her yet the sonsie quean, 
That lighted up my jingle, 
Her witching smile, her pawky een 
That gart my heart-strings tingle ; 
I firéd, inspiréd, 
At every kindling keek, 
But bashing, and dashing, 
I fearéd aye to speak. 


Health to the sex! ilk guid chiel says: 
Wi’ merry dance in winter days, 
An’ we to share in common; 
The gust o’ joy, the balm of woe, 
The saul o’ life, the heaven below, 
Is rapture-giving woman. 
Ye surly sumphs, who hate the name, 
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Be mindfw’ of your mither; 
She, honest woman, may think shame 
That ye’re connected with her: 
Ye’re wae men, ye’re nae men 
That slight the lovely dears; 
To shame ye, disclaim ye, 
Ilk honest birkie swears. 


For you, no bred to barn and byre, 
Wha sweetly tune the Scottish lyre, 
Thanks to you for your line: 
The marled plaid ye kindly spare, 
By me should gratefully be ware; 
*T wad please me to the nine. 
I'd be mair vauntie o’ my hap, 
Douce hingin owre my curple, 
Than ony ermine ever lap, 
Or proud imperial purple. 
Farewell then, lang hale then, 
An’ plenty be your fa; 
May losses and crosses 
Ne’er at your hallan ca’! 
R. Burns. 
March, 1787 


LINES TO AN OLD SWEETHEART 


Once fondly lov’d, and still remember’d dear, 
Sweet early object of my youthful vows, 

Accept this mark of friendship, warm, sincere, 
Friendship! ’tis all cold duty now allows. 

And when you read the simple artless rhymes, 
One friendly sigh for him—he asks no more, 

Who, distant, burns in flaming torrid climes, 
Or haply lies beneath th’ Atlantic roar. 


A BARD'S EPITAPH 


Is there a whim-inspiréd fool, 

Owre fast for thought, owre hot for rule 

Owre blate to seek, owre, proud to snool, 
Let him draw near; 

And owre this grassy heap sing dool, 
And drap a tear. 
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Is there a bard of rustic song, 
Who, noteless, steals the crowds among, 
That weekly this area throng, 
O, pass not by! 
But, with a frater-feeling strong, 
Here heave a sigh. 


Is there a man, whose judgment clear 
Can others teach the course to steer, 
Yet runs, himself, life’s mad career, 
Wild as the wave, 
Here pause—and, thro’ the starting tear, 
Survey this grave. 


The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow, 
And softer flame; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stain’d his name! 


Reader, attend! whether thy soul 

Soars fancy’s flights beyond the pole, 

Or darkling grubs this earthly hole, 
In low pursuit: 

Know, prudent, cautious, self-control 
Is wisdom’s root. 


EPITAPH ON “WEE JOHNIE” 
Hic Jacet wee Johnie 


Wuoer’rr thou art, O reader, know 
That Death has murder’d Johnie; 

An’ here his body lies fu’ low; 
For saul he ne’er had ony. 


DESPONDENCY=-—AN ODE 


Oppress’p with grief, oppress’d with care, 
A burden more than I can bear, 
I set me down and sigh; 
O life! thou art a galling load, 
Along a rough, a weary road, 
To wretches such as I! 
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Dim-backward as I cast my view, 
What sick’ning scenes appear ! 
What sorrows yet may pierce me through, 
Too justly I may fear! 
Still caring, despairing, 
Must be my bitter doom; 
My woes here shall close ne’er 
But with the closing tomb! 


Happy! ye sons of busy life, 
Who, equal to the bustling strife, 
No other view regard! 

Ev’n when the wishéd end’s denied, 
Yet while the busy means are plied, 
They bring their own reward: 
Whilst I, a hope-abandon’d wight, 

Unfitted with an aim, 
Meet ev'ry sad returning night, 
And joyless morn the same! 
You bustling and justling, 
Forget each grief and pain; 
I, listless, yet restless, 
Find ev’ry prospect vain. 


How blest the solitary’s lot, 
Who, all-forgetting, all forgot, 
Within his humble cell, 
The cavern, wild with tangling roots, 
Sits o’er his newly gather’d fruits, 
Beside his crystal well! 
Or haply, to his ev’ning thought, 
By unfrequented stream, 
The waves of men are distant brought, 
A faint, collected dream; 
While praising, and raising 
His thoughts to heav’n on high, 
As wand’ring, meand’ring, 
He views the solemn sky. 


Than I, no lonely hermit plac’d 

Where never human footstep trac’d, 
Less fit to play the part, 

The lucky moment to improve, 

And just to stop, and just to move, 
With self-respecting art: 
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But ah! those pleasures, loves, and joys. 
Which I too keenly taste, 
The solitary can despise, 
Can want, and yet be blest ! 
He needs not, he heeds not, 
Or human love or hate; 
Whilst I here must cry here 
At perfidy ingrate! 


O enviable early days, 
When dancing thoughtless pleasure’s maze, 
To care, to guilt unknown ! 
How ill exchang’d for riper times, 
To feel the follies, or the crimes, 
Of others, or my own! 
Ye tiny elves that guiltless sport, 
Like linnets in the bush, 
Ye little know the ills ye court, 
When manhood is your wish! 
The losses, the crosses, 
That active man engage; 
The fears all, the tears all, 
Of dim declining Age! 


TO JOHN KENNEDY, DUMFRIES HOUSE 


Now, Kennedy, 1f foot or horse 

E’er bring you in by Mauchlin corse, 

(Lord, man, there’s lasses there wad force 
A hermit’s fancy; 

An’ down the gate in faith they’re worse, 
An’ mair unchancy). 


But as I’m sayin, please step to Dow’s, 
An’ taste sic gear as Johnie brews, 
Till some bit callan bring me news 
That ye are there; 
An’ if we dinna hae a bouze, 
I’se ne’er drink mair 


It's no I like to sit an’ swallow, 

Then like a swine to puke an’ wallow; 

But gie me just a true good fallow, 
Wi’ right ingine, 

And spunkie ance to mak us mellow, 
An’ then we'll shine. 
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Now if ye’re ane 0’ warl’s folk, 
Wha rate the wearer by the cloak, 
An’ sklent on poverty their joke, 
Wi’ bitter sneer, 
Wi’ you nae friendship I will troke, 
Nor cheap nor dear. 


But if, as I’m informéd weel, 
Ye hate as ill’s the very deil 
The flinty heart that canna feel— 
Come, sir, here’s to you! 
Hae, there’s my haun’, I wiss you weel, 
An’ gude be with you. 
Rost. BuRNESS. 
Mossgiel, 3rd March, 1786. 


EPISTLE TO JAMES SMITH 


Dear SMITH, the slee’st, pawkie thief, 
That e’er attempted stealth or rief! 
Ye surely hae some warlock-brief 
Owre human hearts; 
For ne’er a bosom yet was prief 
Against your arts. 


For me, I swear by sun an’ moon, 
An’ ev’ry star that blinks aboon, 
Ye’ve cost me twenty pair o’ shoon, 
Just gaun to see you; 
An’ ev’ry ither pair that’s done, 
Mair taen I’m wi’ you. 


That auld, capricious carlin, Nature, 
To mak amends for scrimpit stature, 
She’s turn’d you off, a human creature 
On her first plan, 
And in her freaks, on ev’ry feature 
She wrote the Man. 


Just now I’ve ta’en the fit o’ rhyme, 
My barmie noddle’s working prime. 
My fancy yerkit up sublime, 

Wi’ hasty summon; 
Hae ye a leisure-moment’s time 

To hear what’s comin? 
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Some rhyme a neibor’s name to lash; 
Some rhyme (vain thought!) for needfw’ cash; 
Some rhyme to court the countra clash, 
An’ raise a din; 
For me, an aim I never fash; 
I rhyme for fun. 


The star that rules my luckless lot, 
Has fated me the russet coat, 
An’ damn’d my fortune to the groat; 
But, in requit, 
Has blest me with a random-shot 
O’ countra wit. 


This while my notion’s taen a sklent, 
To try my fate in guid, black prent; 
But still the mair I’m that way bent, 
Something cries “Hoolie!” 
I red you, honest man, tak tent ? 
Ye’ll shaw your folly; 


“Ther’s ither poets, much your betters, 

Far seen in Greek, deep men o’ letters, 

Hae thought they had ensur’d their debtors, 
A’ future ages; 

Now moths deform, in shapeless tatters, 
Their unknown pages.” 


Then farewell hopes of laurel-boughs, 

To garland my poetic brows! 

Henceforth I’ll rove where busy ploughs 
Are whislin thrang, 

An’ teach the lanely heights an’ howes 
My rustic sang. 


I’ll wander on, wi’ tentless heed 
How never-halting moments speed, 
Till fate shall snap the brittle thread; 
Then, all unknown, 
I’ll lay me with th’ inglorious dead, 
Forgot and gone! 


But why o’ death begin a tale? 
Just now we're living sound and hale; 
Then top and maintop crowd the sail, 
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Heave Care o’er-side ! 
And large, before Enjoyment’s gale, 
Let’s tak the tide. 


This life, sae far’s I understand, 

Ts a’ enchanted fairy-land, 

Where Pleasure is the magic-wand, 
That, wielded right, 

Maks hours like minutes, hand in hand, 
Dance by fu’ light. 


The magic-wand then Iet us wield; 
For ance that five-an’-forty’s speel'd, 
See, crazy, weary, joyless eild, 
Wi’ wrinkl’d face, 
Comes hostin, hirplin owre the field, 
Wi’ creepin pace. 


When ance life’s day draws near the gloamin, 
Then fareweel vacant, careless roamin; 
An’ fareweel cheerfu’ tankards foamin, 
An’ social noise: 
An’ fareweel dear, deluding woman, 
The joy of joys! 


O Life! how pleasant, in thy morning, 

Young Fancy’s rays the hills adorning! 

Cold-pausing Caution’s lesson scorning, 
We frisk away, 

Like school-boys, at th’ expected warning, 
To joy an’ play. 


We wander there, we wander here, 
We eye the rose upon the brier, 
Unmindful that the thorn is near, 
Among the leaves; 
And tho’ the puny wound appear, 
Short while it grieves. 


Some, lucky, find a flow’ry spot, 

For which they never toil’d nor swat; 

They drink the sweet and eat the fat, 
But care or pain; 

And haply the eye the barren hut 
With high disdain. 
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With steady aim, some fortune chase; 
Keen hope does ev’ry sinew brace; 
Thro, fair, thro’ foul, they urge the race, 
An’ seize the prey: 
Then cannie, in some cozie place, 
They close the day. 


And others, like your humble servan’, 
Poor wights! nae rules nor roads observin, 
To right or left eternal swervin, 
They zig-zag on; 
Till, curst with age, obscure an’ starvin, 
They after groan. 


Alas! what bitter toil an’ straining— 
But truce with peevish, poor complaining ! 
Is fortune’s fickle Luna waning ? 
E’en let her gang! 
Beneath what light she has remaining, 
Let’s sing our sang. 


My pen I here fling to the door, 
And kneel, ye Pow’rs! and warm implore, 
“Tho’ I should wander Terra o’er, 
In all her climes, 
Grant me but this, I ask no more, 
Aye rowth o’ rhymes. 


Gie dreepin roasts to countra lairds, 
Till icicles hing frae their beards; 
Gie fine braw claes to fine life-guards, 
And maids of honour; 
An’ yill an’ whisky gie to cairds, 
Until they sconner. 


“A title, Dampster merits it; 

A garter gie to Willie Pitt; 

Gie wealth to some be-ledger’d cit, 
In cent. per cent.; 

But give me real, sterling wit, 
And I’m content. 


‘While ye are pleas’d to keep me hale, 
T’ll sit down o’er my scanty meal, 
Be’t water-brose or muslin-kail, 
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Wi’ cheerfu’ face, 
As lang’s the Muses dinna fail 
To say the grace.” 


An anxious e’e I never throws 

Behind my lug, or by my nose; 

I jouk beneath Misfortune’s blows 
As weel’s I may; 

Sworn foe to sorrow, care, and prose, 
I rhyme away. 


O ye douce folk that live by rule, 
Grave, tideless-blooded, calm an’ cool, 
Compar’d wi’ you—O fool! fool! fool! 
How much unlike! 
Your hearts are just a standing pool, 
Your lives, a dyke! 


Nae hair-brain’d, sentimental traces 
In your unletter’d, nameless faces! 
In arioso trills and graces 

Ye never stray; 
But gravissimo, solemn basses 

Ye hum away. 


Ye are sae grave, nae doubt ye’re wise; 
Nae ferly tho’ ye do despise 
The hairum-scairum, ram-stam boys, 
The rattling squad: 
I see ye upward cast your eyes — 
Ye ken the road! 


Whilst I—but I shall haud me there, 
Wi’ you I’ll scarce gang ony where— 
Then, Jamie, I shall say nae mair, 
But quat my sang, 
Content wi’ you to mak a pair. 
Whare’er I gang. 


SCOTCH DRINK 


Gie him strong drink until he wink, 
That’s sinking in despair; 
An’ liquor guid to fire his bluid, 
That's prest wi’ grief and care; 
There let him bouse, an’ deep carouse, 
Wi’ bumpers flowing o’er, 
Till he forgets his loves or debts, 
An’ mind his griefs no more. 


OLOMON’S PROVERBS, xxxi. 6, 7. 
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Let other poets raise a fracas 
*"Bout vines, an’ wines, an’ drunken Bacchus, 
An’ crabbit names an’ stories wrack us, 
An’ grate our lug. 
I sing the juice Scotch bear can mak us, 
In glass or jug. 


O thou, my muse! guid auld Scotch drink! 
Whether thro’ wimplin worms thou jink, 
Or, richly brown, ream owre the brink, 

In glorious faem, 
Inspire me, till I lisp an’ wink, 

To sing thy name! 


Let husky wheat the haughs adorn, 

An’ aits set up their awnie horn, 

An’ pease and beans, at e’en or morn, 
Perfume the plain: 

Leeze me on thee, John Barleycorn, 
Thou king o’ grain! 


On thee aft Scotland chows her cood, 

In souple scones, the wale o’ food! 

Or tumblin in the boiling flood 
Wi’ kail an’ beef; 

But when thou pours thy strong heart’s blood, 
There thou shines chief. 


Food fills the wame, an’ keeps us leevin; 

Tho’ life’s a gift no worth receivin, 

When heavy-dragg’d wi’ pine an’ grievin; 
But, oil’d by thee, 

The wheels o’ life gae down-hill, scrievin, 
Wi’ rattlin glee. 


Thou clears the head o’ doited Lear; 
Thou cheers the heart o’ drooping Care; 
Thou strings the nerves o’ Labour sair, 
At’s weary toil; 
Thou even brightens dark Despair 
Wi’ gloomy smile. 


Aft, clad in massy siller weed, 
Wi’ gentles thou erects thy head; 
Yet, humbly kind in time o’ need, 
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The poor man’s wine; 
His wee drap parritch, or his bread, 
Thou kitchens fine. 


Thou art the life o’ public haunts; 
But thee, what were our fairs and rants? 
Ev’n godly meetings o’ the saunts, 
By thee inspired, 
When gaping they besiege the tents, 
Are doubly fir’d. 


That merry night we get the corn in, 
O sweetly, then, thou reams the horn in! 
Or reekin on a New-year mornin 
In cog or bicker, 
An’ just a wee drap sp’ritual burn in, 
An’ gusty sucker! 


When Vulcan gies his bellows breath, 
An’ ploughmen gather wr? their graith, 
O rare! to see thee fizz an freath 
I’ th’ luggit caup! 
Then Burnwin comes on hke death 
At every chap. 


Nae mercy then, for airn or steel; 
The brawnie, banie, ploughman chiel, 
Brings hard owrehip, wi’ sturdy wheel, 
The strong forehammer, 
Till block an’ studdie ring an reel, 
Wr dinsome clamour. 


When skirling weanies see the light, 
Thou maks the gossips clatter bright, 
How fumblin cuifs their dearies slight; 
Wae worth the name! 
Nae howdie gets a social night, 
Or plack frae them. 


When neibors anger at a plea, 
An’ just as wud as wud can be, 
How easy can the barley brie 
Cement the quarrel ! 
It’s aye the cheapest lawyer’s fee, 
To taste the barrel. 
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Alake! that e’er my muse has reason, 
To wyte her countrymen wi’ treason! 
But mony daily weet their weason 
Wi’ liquors nice, 
An’ hardly, in a winter season, 
E’er spier her price. 


Wae worth that brandy, burnin trash! 

Fell source o’ mony a pain an’ brash! 

Twins mony a poor, doylt, drucken hash, 
O’ half his days; 

An’ sends, beside, auld Scotland’s cash 
To her warst faes. 


Ye Scots, wha wish auld Scotland well! 
Ye chief, to you my tale I tell, 
Poor, plackless devils like mysel’! 
It sets you ill, 
Wi’ bitter, dearthfu’ wines to mell, 
Or foreign gill. 


May gravels round his blather wrench, 
An’ gouts torment him, inch by inch, 
Wha twists his gruntle wi’ a glunch 
©’ sour disdain, 
Out owre a glass o’ whisky-punch 
Wi? honest men! 


O whisky! soul o’ plays and pranks! 

Accept a bardie’s gratfu’ thanks! 

When wanting thee, what tuneless cranks 
Are my poor verses! 

Thou comes—they rattle in their ranks, 
At ither’s a—s! 


Thee, Ferintosh! O sadly lost! 

Scotland lament frae coast to coast! 

Now colic grips, an’ barkin hoast 
May kill us a’; 

For loyal Forbes’ charter’d boast 
Is ta’en awa? 


Thae curst horse-leeches o’ th’ Excise, 

Wha’ mak the whisky stells their prize! 

Haud up thy han’, Deil! ance, twice, thrice! 
There, seize the blinkers ! 
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An’ bake them up in brunstane pies 
For poor d—n’d drinkers. 


Fortune! if thou’ll but gie me still 
Hale breeks, a scone, an’ whisky gill, 
An’ rowth o’ rhyme to rave at will, 
Tak a’ the rest, 
An’ deal’t about as thy blind skill 
Directs thee best. 


THE AULD FARMER’S NEW-YEAR-MORNING SALUTATION TO HIS 
AULD MARE, MAGGIE 
236 
On giving ker the accustomed ripp of corn to hansel in the New Year 


A cuip New-year I wish thee, Maggie! 

Hae, there’s a ripp to thy auld baggie: 

Tho’ thou’s howe-backit now, an’ knaggie, 
I’ve seen the day 

Thou could hae gaen like ony staggie, 
Out-owre the lay. 


Tho’ now thou’s dowie, stiff and crazy, 

An’ thy auld hide as white’s a daisie, 

I’ve seen thee dappl’t, sleek an’ glaizie, 
A bonie gray: 

He should been tight that daur’t to raize thee, 
Ance in a day. 


Thou ance was i’ the foremost rank, 

A filly buirdly, steeve an’ swank; 

An’ set weel down a shapely shank, 
As e’er tread yird; 

An’ could hae flown out-owre a stank, 
Like ony bird. 


It’s now some nine-an’-twenty year, 
Sin’ thou was my guid-father’s mear ; 
He gied me thee, o’ tocher clear, 
An’ fifty mark; 
Tho’ it was sma’, twas weel-won gear, 
An’ thou was stark. 


When first I gaed to woo my Jenny, 
Ye then was trotting wi’ your minnie: 
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Tho’ ye was trickie, slee, an’ funnie, 
Ye ne’er was donsie; 

But homely, tawie, quiet, an’ cannie, 
An’ unco sonsie. 


That day, we pranc’d wi’ muckle pride, 

When ye bure hame my bonie bride: 

An’ sweet an’ gracefw’ she did ride, 
Wi’ maiden air! 

Kyle-Stewart I could bragged wide 
For sick a pair. 


Tho’ now ye dow but hoyte and hobble, 
An’ wintle like a saumont coble, 
That day, ye was a jinker noble, 
For heels an’ win’! 
An’ ran them till they a’ did wauble, 
Far, far, behin’! 


When thou an’ I were young an’ skeigh, 

An’ stable-meals at fairs were dreigh, 

How thou wad prance, and snore, an’ skreigh 
An’ tak the road! 

Town’s-bodies ran, an’ stood abeigh, 
An’ ca’t thee mad. 


When thou was corn’t, and I was mellow, 
We took the road aye like a swallow: 
At brooses thou had ne’er a fellow, 
For pith an’ speed; 
But ev’ry tail thou pay’t them hollow, 
Whare’er thou gaed. 


The sma’, droop-rumpl’t, hunter cattle 
Might aiblins waur’t thee for a brattle; 
But sax Scotch mile, thou try’t their mettle, 
An’ gar’t them whaizle: 
Nae whip nor spur, but just a wattle 
O’ saugh or hazel 


Thou was a noble fitti-lan’, 

As e’er in tug or tow was drawn! 

Aft thee an’ I, in aught hours’ gaun, 
In guid March-weather, 

Hae turn’d sax rood beside our han’, 
For days thegither. 
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Thou never graing’t, an’ fetch’t, an’ fliskit; 

But thy auld tail thou wad hae whiskit, 

An’ spread abreed thy weel-fill’d brisket, 
With pith an’ power; 

Till sprittie knowes wad rair’t an’ riskit 
An’ slypet owre. 


When frosts lay lang, an’ snaws were deep, 
An’ threaten’d labour back to keep, 
I gied thy cog a wee bit heap 
Aboon the timmer: 
I ken’d my Maggie wad na sleep, 
For that, or simmer. 


In cart or car thou never reestit; 

The steyest brae thou wad hae fac’t it; 

Thou never lap, an’ sten’t, and breastit, 
Then stood to blaw; 

But just thy step a wee thing hastit, 
Thou snoov’t awa. 


My pleugh is now thy bairn-time a’, 
Four gallant brutes as e’er did draw; 
Forbye sax mae I’ve sell’t awa, 
That thou hast nurst: 
They drew me thretteen pund an’ twa, 
The vera warst. 


Mony a sair daurk we twa hae wrought, 
An’ wi’ the weary warl’ fought! 
An’ mony an anxious day, I thought 
We wad be beat! 
Yet here to crazy age we're brought, 
Wi’ something yet. 


An’ think na’, my auld trusty servan’, 
That now perhaps thou’s less deservin, 
An’ thy auld days may end in starvin; 
For my last fow, 
A heapit stimpart, [’ll reserve ane 
Laid by for you. 


We’ve worn to crazy years thegither; 
We'll toyte about wi’ ane anither; 
Wi’ tentie care I'll flit thy tether 
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To some hain’d rig, 
Where ye may nobly rax your leather, 
Wi’ sma’ fatigue. 


237 EPITAPH FOR JAMES SMITH 


LaMENT him, Mauchline husbands 2’, 
He aften did assist ye; 

For had ye staid hale weeks awa, 
Your wives they ne’er had miss’d ye. 


Ye Mauchline bairns, as on ye press 
To school in bands thegither, 

O tread ye lightly on his grass,— 
Perhaps he was your father! 


238 FRAGMENT-——HER FLOWING LOCKS 


Her flowing locks, the raven’s wing, 

Adown her neck and bosom hing; 

How sweet unto that breast to cling, 
And round that neck entwine her! 


Her lips are roses wat wi’ dew, 

O, what a feast her bonie mou’! 

Her cheeks a mair celestial hue, 
A crimson still diviner ! 


ONE NIGHT AS I DID WANDER 
239 Tune—“John Anderson, my jo” 


One night as I did wander, 
When corn begins to shoot, 

I sat me down to ponder, 
Upon an auld tree root; 

Auld Ayr ran by before me, 
And bicker’d to the seas; 

A cushat crooded o’er me, 
That echoed through the braes. 


THO’ CRUEL FATE SHOULD BID US PART 


Tune—“‘The Northern Lass” 


Tuo’ cruel fate should bid us part, 
Far as the pole and line, 
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Her dear idea round my heart, 
Should tenderly entwine, 

Tho’ mountains rise, and deserts howl, 
And oceans roar between; 

Yet, dearer than my deathless soul, 
I still would love my Jean. 


SONG—RANTIN, ROVIN ROBIN 
Tune—“Daintie Davie” 


THERE was a lad was born in Kyle, 

But whatna day o’ whatna style, 

I doubt it’s hardly worth the while 
To be sae nice wi’ Robin. 


Chor.—Robin was a roving boy, 
Rantin, rovin, rantin, rovin, 
Robin was a rovin boy, 
Rantin, rovin Robin! 


Our monarch’s hindmost year but ane 
Was five-and-twenty days begun, 
*Twas then a blast o’ Janwar’ win’ 
Blew hansel in on Robin. 
Robin, was, &c. 


The gossip keekit in his loof, 
Quo’ scho, “Wha lives will see the proof, 
This waly boy will be nae coof: 
I think we'll ca’ him Robin.” 
Robin, was, &c. 


“‘He’ll hae misfortunes great an’ sma’, 
But aye a heart aboon them a’, 
He’ll be a credit till us a’— 
We'll a’ be proud o’ Robin.” 
Robin, was, &c. 


“Be sure as three times three mak nine, 
I see by ilka score and line, 
This chap will dearly like our kin’, 
So leeze me on thee! Robin.” 
Robin, was, &c. 
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“Guid faith,” quo’ scho, “I doubt you gar 
The bonie lasses lie aspar; 
But twenty fauts ye may hae waur 
So blessins on thee! Robin.” 
Robin, was, &c. 


ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF ROBERT RUISSEAUX 


Now Robin lies in his fast lair, 
He’ll gabble rhyme, nor sing nae mair; 
Cauld poverty, wi’ hungry stare, 
Nae mair shall fear him; 
Nor anxious fear, nor cankert care, 
E’er mair come near him. 


To tell the truth, they seldom fash’d him, 

Except the moment that they crush’d him; 

For sune as chance or fate had hush’d ’em 
Tho’ e’er sae short, 

Then wi’ a rhyme or sang he lash’d ’em, 
And thought it sport. 


Tho’ he was bred to kintra-wark, 
And counted was baith wight and stark, 
Yet that was never Robin’s mark 
To mak a man; 
But tell him, he was learn’d and clark, 
Ye roos’d him then! 


A POET’S WELCOME TO HIS LOVE-BEGOTTEN DAUGHTER 


The First Instance That Entitled Him to the Venerable 


Appellation of Father 


THOov’s welcome, wean; mishanter fa’ me, 
If thoughts o’ thee, or yet thy mamie, 
Shall ever daunton me or awe me, 
My bonie lady, 
Or if I blush when thou shalt ca’ me 
Tyta or daddie. 


Tho’ now they ca’ me fornicator, 
An’ tease my name in kintry clatter, 
The mair they talk, I’m kent the better, 
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E’en let them clash; 
An auld wife’s tongue’s a feckless matter 
To gie ane fash 


Welcome! my bonie, sweet, wee dochter, 

Tho’ ye come here a wee unsought for, 

And tho’ your comin’ I hae fought for, 
Baith kirk and queir; 

Yet, by my faith, ye’re no unwrought for, 
That I shall swear! 


Wee image o’ my bonie Betty, 

As fatherly I kiss and daut thee, 

As dear, and near my heart I set thee 
Wi’ as gude will 

As a’ the priests had seen me get thee 
That’s out o’ h—Il. 


Sweet fruit o’ mony a merry dint, 
My funny toil is now a’ tint, 
Sin’ thou came to the warl’ asklent, 
Which fools may scoff at; 
In my last plack thy part’s be in’t 
The better ha’f o’t. 


Tho’ I should be the waur bestead 
Thouw’s be as braw and bienly clar, 
And thy young years as nicely bred 
Wi’ education, 
As ony brat o’ wedlock’s bed, 
In a’ thy station. 


Lord grant that thou may aye inherit 

Thy mither’s person, grace, an’ merit, 

An’ thy poor, worthless daddy’s spirit, 
Without his failins, 

*T will please me mair to see thee heir it, 
Than stockit mailens. 


For if thou be what I wad hae thee, 
And tak the counsel I shall gie thee, 
I'll never rue my trouble wi’ thee, 
The cost nor shame o’t, 
But be a loving father to thee, 
And brag the name o’t. 
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EPIGRAM ON THE SAID OCCASION 


O peat, had’st thou but spar’d his life, 
Whom we this day lament, 

We freely wad exchanged the wife, 
And a’ been weel content. 

Ev’n as he is, cauld in his graff, 
The swap we yet will do’t; 

Tak thou the carlin’s carcase aff, 
Thouw’se get the saul o’ boot. 


LINES ON THE AUTHOR’S DEATH 


Written With the Supposed View of Being Handed to Ranking After 
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the Poet’s Interment 


He who of Rankine sang, lies stiff and dead, 
And a green grassy hillock hides his head; 
Alas alas! a devilish change indeed. 


REMORSE—A FRAGMENT 


OF all the numerous ills that hurt our peace, 
That press the soul, or wring the mind with anguish 
Beyond comparison the worst are those 

By our own folly, or our guilt brought on: 

In ev’ry other circumstance, the mind 

Has this to say, “it was no deed of mine:” 

But, when to all the evil of misfortune 

This sting is added, “blame thy foolish self!” 

Or worser far, the pangs of keen remorse, 

The torturing, gnawing consciousness of guilt— 
Of guilt, perhaps, when we've involved others, 
The young, the innocent, who fondly lov’d us; 
Nay more, that very love their cause of ruin! 


O burning hell! in all thy store of torments 
There’s not a keener lash! 

Lives there a man so firm, who, while his heart 
Feels all the bitter horrors of his crime, 

Can reason down its agonizing throbs; 

And, after proper purpose of amendment, 
Can firmly force his jarring thoughts to peace? 
O happy, happy, enviable man! 

O glorious magnanimity of soul ! 
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EPITAPH ON WM. HOOD, SENR., IN TARBOLTON 
247 
Here Souter Hood in death does sleep; 
To hell if he’s gane thither, 
Satan, gie him thy gear to keep; 
He’ll haud it weel thegither. 


EPITAPH ON JAMES GRIEVE, LAIRD OF BOGHEAD, TARBOLTON 


Here lies Boghead amang the dead 
In hopes to get salvation; 

But if such as he in Heav’n may be, 
Then welcome, hail! damnation. 


EPITAPH ON MY OWN FRIEND AND MY FATHER’S FRIEND, 
WM. MUIR IN TARBOLTON MILL 
249 

An honest man here lies at rest 

As e’er God with his image blest; 

The friend of man, the friend of truth, 

The friend of age, and guide of youth: 

Few hearts like his, with virtue warm’d, 

Few heads with knowledge so informed: 

If there’s another world, he lives in bliss; 

If there is none, he made the best of this. 


EPITAPH ON MY EVER HONOURED FATHER 
250 
O ve whose cheek the tears of pity stains, 
Draw near with pious rev’rence, and attend ! 
Here lie the loving husband’s dear remains, 
The tender father, and the gen’rous friend; 
The pitying heart that fell for human woe, 
The dauntless heart that fear’d no human pride; 
The friend of man—to vice alone a foe; 
For “ev’n his failings lean’d to virtue’s side.” 


BALLAD ON THE AMERICAN WAR 


Tune—“Killiecrankie” 
251 
WHEN Guilford good our pilot stood, 
An’ did our hellim thraw, man, 
Ae night, at tea, began a plea, 
Within America, man: 
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Then up they gat the maskin-pat, 
And in the sea did jaw, man; 

An’ did nae less, in full congress, 
Than quite refuse our law, man. 


Then thro’ the lakes Montgomery takes, 
I wat he was na slaw, man; 

Down Lowrie’s Burn he took a turn, 
And Carleton did ca’, man: 

But yet, whatreck, he, at Quebec, 
Montgomery-like did fa’, man, 

Wi’ sword in hand, before his band, 
Amang his en’mies a’, man. 


Poor Tommy Gage within a cage 
Was kept at Boston-ha’, man; 

Till Willie Howe took o’er the knowe 
For Philadelphia, man; 

Wi’ sword an’ gun he thought a sin 
Guid Christian bluid to draw, man; 

But at New-York, wi’ knife an’ fork, 
Sir-Loin he hackéd sma’, man. 


Burgoyne gaed up, like spur an’ whip, 
Till Fraser brave did fa’, man; 
Then lost his way, ae misty day, 
In Saratoga shaw, man. 

Cornwallis fought as lang’s he dought, 
An’ did the Buckskins claw, man; 
But Clinton’s glaive frae rust to save, 

He hung it to the wa’, man. 


The Montague, an’ Guilford too, 
Began to fear a fa’, man; 
And Sackville dour, wha stood the stour, 
The German chief to thraw, man: 
For Paddy Burke, like ony Turk, 
Nae mercy had at a’ man; 
An’ Charlie Fox threw by the box, 
An’ lows’d his tinkler jaw, man. 


Ther Rockingham took up the game, 
Till death did on him ca’, man; 

When Shelburne meek held up his cheek, 
Conform to gospel law, man: 
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Saint Stephen’s boys, wi’ jarring noise, 
They did his measures thraw, man; 
For North an’ Fox united stocks, 
An’ bore him to the wa’, man. 


Then clubs an’ hearts were Charlie’s cartes, 
He swept the stakes awa’, man, 

Till the diamond’s ace, of Indian race, 
Led him a sair faux pas, man: 

The Saxon lads, wi’ loud placads, 
On Chatham’s boy did ca’, man; 

An’ Scotland drew her pipe an’ blew, 
“Up, Willie, waur them a’, man!” 


Behind the throne then Granville’s gone, 
A secret word or twa, man; 

While slee Dundas arous’d the class 
Be-north the Roman wa’, man: 

An’ Chatham’s wraith, in heav’nly graith, 
(Inspiréd bardies saw, man), 


- Wi’ kindling eyes, cry’d, “Willie, rise t 


Would I hae fear’d them a’, man?” 


But, word an’ blow, North, Fox and Co. 
Gowff’d Willie like a ba’, man; 

Till Suthron raise, an’ coost their claise 
Behind him in a raw, man: 

An’ Caledon threw by the drone, 
An’ did her whittle draw, man; 

An’ swoor fu’ rude, thro’ dirt an’ bluid, 
To mak it guid in law, man. 


JOHN BARLEYCORN: A BALLAD 


THERE was three kings into the east, 
Three kings both great and high, 

And they hae sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn should die. 


They took a plough and plough’d him down, 
Put clods upon his head, 

And they hae sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn was dead 


But the cheerful Spring came kindly on, 
And show’rs began to fall; 
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John Barleycorn got up again, 
And sore surpris’d them all. 


The sultry suns of Summer came, 
And he grew thick and strong; 

His head weel arm’d wi’ pointed spears, 
That no one should him wrong. 


The sober Autumn enter’d mild, 
When he grew wan and pale; 

His bending joints and drooping head 
Show’d he began to fail. 


His colour sicken’d more and more, 
He faded into age; 

And then his enemies began 
To show their deadly rage. 


They’ve taen a weapon, long and sharp, 
And cut him by the knee; 

Then tied him fast upon a cart, 
Like a rogue for forgerie. 


They laid him down upon his back, 
And cudgell’d him full sore; 

They hung him up before the storm, 
And turned him o’er and o’er. 


They filléd up a darksome pit 
With water to the brim; 

They heavéd in John Barleycorn, 
There let him sink or swim. 


They laid him out upon the floor, 
To work him farther woe; 

And still, as signs of life appear’d, 
They toss’d him to and fro. 


They wasted, o’er a scorching flame, 
The marrow of his bones; 
But a million us’d him worst of all, 
For he crush’d him between two stones. 


And they hae taen his very heart’s blood, 
And drank it round and round; 
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And still the more and more they drank, 
Their joy did more abound. 


John Barleycorn was a hero bold, 
Of noble enterprise; 

For if you do but taste his blood, 
’T will make your courage rise. 


*Twill make a man forget his woe; 
*Twill heighten all his joy; 

*T will make the widow’s heart to sing, 
Tho’ the tear were in her eye. 


Then let us toast John Barleycorn, 
Each man a glass in hand; 
And may his great posterity 
Ne’er fail in old Scotland! 


A PRAYER IN THE PROSPECT OF DEATH 


O tHov unknown, Almighty Cause 
Of all my hope and fear! 

In whose dread presence, ere an hour, 
Perhaps I must appear! 


If I have wander’d in those paths 
Of life I ought to shun, 

As something, loudly, in my breast, 
Remonstrates I have done; 


Thou know’st that Thou hast forméd me 
With passions wild and strong; 

And list’ning to their witching voice 
Has often Icd me wrong. 


Where human weakness has come short, 
Or frailty stept aside, 

Do Thou, All-Good—for such Thou art— 
In shades of darkness hide. 


Where with intention I have err’d,. 
No other plea I have, 

But, Thou art good; and Goodness still 
Delighteth to forgive. 
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SONG—HERE’S TO THY HEALTH 


Here’s to thy health my bonie lass, 
Gude nicht and joy be wi’ thee; 
Y’ll come nae mair to thy bower-door, 
To tell thee that I lo’e thee. 
O dinna think, my pretty pink, 
But I can live without thee: 

I vow and swear I dinna care, 
How lang ye look about ye. 


Thou’rt aye sae free informing me, 
Thou hast nae mind to marry; 

I'll be as free informing thee, 
Nae time hae I to tarry: 

I ken thy frien’s try ilka means 
Frae wedlock to delay thee; 

Depending on some higher chance, 
But fortune may betray thee. 


I ken they scorn my low estate, 
But that does never grieve me; 

For I’m as free as any he; 
Sma’ siller will relieve me. 

I’ll count my health my greatest wealth, 
Sae lang as I’ll enjoy it; 

I’ll fear nae scant, I’ll bode nae want, 
As lang’s I get employment. 


But far off fowls hae feathers fair, 
And, aye until ye try them, 
Tho’ they seem fair, still have a care; 
They may prove as bad a I am. 
But at twal’ at night, when the moon shines bright, 
My dear, I’ll come and see thee; 
For the man that loves his mistress weel, 
Nae travel makes him weary. 


TRAGIC FRAGMENT 


Att villain as I am—a damned wretch, 

A hardened, stubborn, unrepenting sinner, 
Still my heart melts at human wretchedness ; 
And with sincere but unavailing sighs 

I view the helpless children of distress: 
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With tears indignant I behold the oppressor 
Rejoicing in the honest man’s destruction, 
Whose unsubmitting heart was all his crime.— 
Ev’n you, ye hapless crew! I pity you, 

Ye, whom the seeming good think sin to pity; 
Ye poor, despised, abandoned vagabonds, 
Whom Vice, as usual, has turn’d o’er to ruin. 

O! but for friends and interposing Heaven, 

I had been driven forth like you forlorn, 

The most detested, worthless wretch among you! 
O injured God! Thy goodness has endow’d me 
With talents passing most of my compeers, 
Which I in just proportion have abused— 

As far surpassing other common villains 

As Thou in natural parts has given me more. 


AH, WOE IS ME, MY MOTHER DEAR 


Paraphrase of Jeremiah, 15th Chap., 10th verse 


AH, woe is me, my mother dear! 
A man of strife ye’ve born me: 
For sair contention I maun bear; 
They hate, revile, and scorn me. 


I ne’er could Iend on bill or band, 
That five per cent. might blest me; 

And borrowing, on the thither hand, 
The deil a ane wad trust me. 


Yet I, a coin denied wight, 
By Fortune quite discarded; 
Ye see how I am, day and night, 
By lad and lass blackguarded! 


MONTGOMERIE’S PEGGY 


ALTHO’ my bed were in yon muir, 
Amang the heather, in my plaidie; 
Yet happy, happy would I be, 
Had I my dear Montgomerie’s Peggy. 


When o’er the hill beat surly storms, 
And winter nights were dark and rainy: 
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I'd seek some dell, and in my arms 
I'd shelter dear Montgomerie’s Peggy. 


Were I a baron proud and high, 

And horse and servants waiting ready; 
Then a’ ’twad gie o’ joy to me,— 

The sharin’t with Montgomerie’s Peggy. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
THE LADY OF SHALOTT 
Part I 


On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley. and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky; 
And thro’ the field the road runs by 

To many-tower’d Camelot; 
And up and down the people go, 
Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below, 

The island of Shalott. 


Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro’ the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 
Flowing down to Camelot. 
Four gray walls, and four gray, towers, 
Overlook a space of flowers, 
And the silent isle imbowers 
The Lady of Shalott. 


By the margin, willow-veil’d, 
Slide the heavy barges trail’d 
By slow horses; and unhail’d 
The shallop flitteth silken-sail’d 
Skimming down to Camelot. 
But who hath seen her wave her hand? 
Or at the casement seen her stand? 
Or is she known in all the land, 
The Lady of Shalott? 
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Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley, 
Hear a song that echoes cheerly 
From the river winding clearly, 
Down to tower’d Camelot: 
And by the moon the reaper weary, 
Piling sheaves in uplands airy, 
Listening, whispers “’Tis the fairy 
Lady of Shalott.” 


Part II 


There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colours gay. 
She has heard a whisper say, 
A curse is on her if she stay 
To look down to Camelot. 
She knows not what the curse may be, 
And so she weaveth steadily, 
And little other care hath she, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


And moving thro’ a mirror clear 

That hangs before her all the year, 

Shadows of the world appear. 

There she sees the highway near 
Winding down to Camelot: 

There the river eddy whirls, 

And there the surly village-churls, 

And the red cloaks of market girls, 
Pass onward from Shalott. 


Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 
An abbot on an ambling pad, 
Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad, 
Or long-hair’d page in crimson clad, 
Goes by to tower’d Camelot; 
And sometimes thro’ the mirror blue 
The knights come riding two and two: 
She hath no loyal knight and true, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


But in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror’s magic sights, 
For often thro’ the silent nights 
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A funeral, with plumes and lights, 
And music, went to Camelot: 
Or when the moon was overhead, 
Came two young lovers lately wed; 
“fT am half sick of shadows,” said 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Part III 


A bow-shot from her bower-eaves, 

He rode between the barley-sheaves, 

The sun came dazzling thro’ the leaves, 

And flamed upon the brazen greaves 
Of bold Sir Lancelot. 

A red-cross knight for ever kneel’d 

To a lady in his shield, 

That sparkled on the yellow field, 
Beside remote Shalott. 


The gemmy bridle glitter’d free, 
Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden Galaxy. 
The bridle bells rang merrily 
As he rode down to Camelot: 
And from his blazon’d baldris slung 
A mighty silver bugle hung, 
And as he rode his armour rung, 
Beside remote Shalott. 


All in the blue unclouded weather 

Thick-jewell’d shone the saddle-leather, 

The helmet and the helmet-feather 

Burn’d like one burning flame together, 
As he rode down to Camelot. 

As often thro’ the purple night, 

Below the starry clusters bright, 

Some bearded meteor, trailing light, 
Moves over still Shalott. 


His broad clear brow in sunlight glow’d; 
On burnish’d hooves his war-horse trode; 
From underneath his helmet flow’d 
His coal-black curls as on he rode, 

As he rode down to Camelot. 
From the bank and from the river 
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He flash’d into the crystal mirror, 
“Tirra lirra,” by the river 
Sang Sir Lancelot. 


She left the web, she left the loom, 
She made three paces thro’ the room, 
She saw the water-lily bloom, 
She saw the helmet and the plume, 
She look’d down to Camelot. 
Out flew the web and floated wide; 
The mirror crack’d from side to side; 
“The curse is come upon me!” cried 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Part IV 


In the stormy east-wind straining, 
The pale yellow woods were waning, 
The broad stream in his banks complaining, 
Heavily the low sky raining 
Over tower’d Camelot; 
Down she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat, 
And round about the prow she wrote 
The Lady of Shalott. 


‘And down the river’s dim expanse— 
Like some bold seer in a trance, 
Seeing all his own mischance— 
With a glassy countenance 
Did she look to Camelot. 
And at the closing of the day 
She loosed the chain, and down she lay; 
The broad stream bore her far away, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Lying, robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to left and right— 
The leaves upon her falling light— 
Thro’ the noises of the night 
She floated down to Camelot: 
And as the boat-head wound along 
The willowy hills and fields among, 
They heard her singing her last song, 
The Lady of SI alott. 
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Heard a carol, mournful, holy, 
Chanted loudly, chanted lowly, 
Till her blood was frozen slowly, 
And her eyes were darken’d wholly, 
Turn’d to tower’d Camelot; 
For ere she reach’d upon the tide 
The first house by the water-side, 
Singing in her song she died, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Under tower and balcony, 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape she floated by, 

Dead-pale between the houses high, 
Silent into Camelot. 

Out upon the wharfs they came, 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 

And round the prow they read her name, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Who is this? and what is here? 

And in the lighted palace near 

Died the sound of royal cheer; 

And they cross’d themselves for fear, 
All the knights at Camelot: 

But Lancelot mused a little space; 

He said, “She has a lovely face; 

God in His mercy lend her grace, 
The Lady of Shalott.” 


SWEET AND LOW 


SWEET and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 
Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps. 


Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
XII 
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Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon: 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 


BLOW, BUGLE BLOW 


TueE splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story: 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O love, they. die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 


HOME THEY BROUGHT HER WARRIOR DEAD 


Home they brought her warrior dead: 
She nor swooned, nor uttered cry: 
All her maidens, watching, said, 
“She must weep or she will die.” 


Then they praised him, soft and low, 
Called him worthy to be loved, 
Truest friend and noblest foe; 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 


Stole a maiden from her place, 
Lightly to the warrior stepped, 
Took the face-cloth from the face; 

Yet she neither moved nor wept. 


Rose a nurse of ninety years, 
Set his child upon her knee— 
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Like summer tempest came her tears— 
“Sweet my child, I live for thee.” 


BREAK, BREAK, BREAK 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold grey stones, O Sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


O well for the fisherman’s boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play! 
O well for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 

But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 


ULYSSES 


Ir little profits that an idle king, 

By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 
Match’d with an aged wife, I mete and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race, 

That hoard and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 
I cannot rest from travel: I will drink 

Life to the lees: all times I have enjoy’d 
Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 
Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vext the dim sea: I am become a name; 

For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honour’d of them all; 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met; 
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Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 

For ever and for ever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use! 

As tho’ to breathe were life. Life piled on life 

Were all too little, and of one to me 

Little remains: but every hour is saved 

From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of new things; and vile it were 

For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 

And this gray spirit yearning in desire 

To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 
This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 

To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle— 

Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 

This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 

A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees 

Subdue them to the useful and the good. 

Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 

Of common duties, decent not to fail 

In offices of tenderness, and pay 

Meet adoration to my household gods, 

When I am gone. He works his work, I mine. 
There lies the port: the vessel puffs her sail: 
There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners, 

Souls that have toil’d, and wrought, and thought with me— 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads—you and I are old; 

Old age hath yet his honour and his toil; 

Death closes all: but something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks: 

The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: the deep 
Moans round with many voices Come, my friends, 
*Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
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And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, we are; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


MORTE D’ARTHUR 


So all day long the noise of battle roll’d 

Among the mountains by the wintry sea; 

Until King Arthur’s table, man by man, 

Had fall’n in Lyonnesse about their Lord, 

King Arthur: then, because his wound was deep, 

The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

Sir Bedivere the last of all his knights, 

And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross, 

That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 

On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 

Lay a great water, and the moon was full. 
Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: 

“The sequel of to-day unsolders all 

The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 

Whereof this world holds record. Such a sleep 

They sleep—the men I loved. I think that we 

Shall never more, at any future time, 

Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 

Walking about the gardens and the halls 

Of Camelot, as in the days that were. 

I perish by this people which I made,— 

Tho’ Merlin sware that I should come again 

To rule once more—but let what will be, be, 

IT am so deeply smitten thro’ the helm 

That without help I cannot last till morn. 

Thou therefore take my brand Excalibur, 

Which was my pride: for thou rememberest how 

In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 

Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

Holding the sword—and how I row’d across 

And took it, and have worn it, like a king: 

And, wheresoever I am sung or told 

In aftertime, this also shall be known: 
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But now delay not: take Excalibur, 
And fling him far into the middle mere: 
Watch what thou seést, and lightly bring me word.” 

To him replied the bold Sir Bedivere: 

“It is not meet, Sir King, to leave thee thus, 
Aidless, alone, and smitten thro’ the helm. 

A little thing may harm a wounded man. 

Yet I thy hest will all perform at full, 

Watch what I see, and lightly bring thee word.” 

So saying, from the ruin’d shrine he stept 
And in the moon athwart the place of tombs, 
Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 
Old knights, and over them the sea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. He, stepping down 
By zig-zag paths, and juts of pointed rock, 
Came on the shining levels of the lake. 

There drew he forth the brand Excalibur, 
And o’er him, drawing it, the winter moon, 
Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with frost against the hilt: 
For all the haft twinkled with diamond sparks, 
Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth-work 
Of subtlest jewellery. He gazed so long 
That both his eyes were dazzled, as he stood, 
This way and that dividing the swift mind, 

In act to throw: but at the last it seem’d 
Better to leave Excalibur conceal’d 

There in the many-knotted waterflags, 

That whistled stiff and dry about the marge. 
So strode he back slow to the wounded King. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: 
“Hast thou perform’d my mission which I gave? 
What is it thou hast seen? or what hast heard?” 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 

“t heard the ripple washing in the reeds 
And the wild water lapping on the crag.” 

To whom King Arthur, faint and pale: 
“Thou hast betray’d thy nature and thy name, 
Not rendering true answer, as beseem’d 
Thy féalty, nor like a noble knight: 

For surer sign had follow’d, either hand, 
Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 
This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 
Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again 
As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing 
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I bad thee, watch, and lightly bring me word.” 
* Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 
Across the ridge, and paced beside the mere, 
Counting the dewy pebbles, fix’d in thought; 
But when he saw the wonder of the hilt, 
How curiously and strangely chased, he smote 
His palms together, and he cried aloud, 

“And if indeed I cast the brand away, 
Surely a precious thing, one worthy note, 
Should thus be lost for ever from the earth, 
Which might have pleased the eyes of many men. 
What good should follow this, if this were done? 
What harm, undone? deep harm to disobey, 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 
Were it well to obey then, if a king demand 
An act unprofitable, against himself? 
The king is sick, and knows not what he does. 
What record, or what relic of my lord 
Should be to aftertime, but empty breath 
And rumours of a doubt? but were this kept, 
Stored in some treasure-house of mighty kings, 
Some one might show it at a joust of arms, 
Saying, “King Arthur’s sword, Excalibur, 
Wrought by the lonely maiden of the Lake. 
Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps 
Upon the hidden bases of the hills.” 
So might some old man speak in the aftertime 
To all the people, winning reverence. 
But now much honour and much fame were lost. 

So spake he, clouded with his own conceit, 
And hid F'xcalibur the second time, 
And so strode back slow to the wounded King. 
Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily: 
“What is it thou hast seen? or what hast heard? 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 
“IT heard the water lapping on the crag, 
And the long ripple washing in the reeds.” 

To whom replied King Arthur, much in wrath: 
“Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 
Unknightly, traitor-hearted! Woe is me! 
Authority forgets a dying king, 
Laid widow’d of the power in his eye 
That bow’d the will. I see thee what thou art, 
For thou, the latest-left of all my knights, 
In whom should meet the offices of all, 
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Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hilt; 
Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 
Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 
Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice, 
And the third time may prosper, get thee hence 
But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 
I will arise and slay thee with my hands.” 
Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran, 
And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush-beds, and clutch’d the sword, 
And strongly wheel’d and threw it. The great brand 
Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon, 
And flashing round and round, and whirl’d in an arch, 
Shot like a streamer of the northern morn, 
Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noises of the northern sea, 
So flash’d and fell the brand Excalibur: 
But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
And caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere. 
And lightly went the other to the King. 
Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker breath: 
“Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. 
Speak out: what is it thou hast heard, or seen?” 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 
“Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blind my purpose, for I never saw, 
Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die, 
Not tho’ I live three lives of mortal men, 
So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 
Then with both hands I flung him, wheeling him; 
But when I look’d again, behold an arm, 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
That caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere.” 
And answer made King Arthur, breathing hard: 
“My end draws nigh; ’tis time that I were gone. 
Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight, 
And bear me to the margin; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold; and I shall die.” 
So saying, from the pavement he half rose, 
Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm, 
And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivere 
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Remorsefully regarded thro’ his tears, 

And would have spoken, but he found not words, 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee, 
O’er both his shoulders drew the languid hands 
And rising bore him thro’ the place of tombs. 

But, as he walk’d, King Arthur panted hard, 
Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mute. So sigh’d the King, 
Muttering and murmuring at his ear “Quick, quick! 
I fear it is too late, and I shall die.” 

But the other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge, 
Clothed with his breath, and looking as he walk’d, 
Larger than human on the frozen hills 

He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 
Before. His own thought drove him, like a goad. 
Dry clash’d his harness in the icy caves 

And barren chasms, and all to left and right 

The bare black cliff clang’d round him, as he based 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels— 
And on a sudden, lo! the level lake, 

And the long glories of the winter moon. 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge, 
Dark as the funeral scarf from stem to stern, 
‘Beneath them; and descending they were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream—-by these 
Three Queens with crowns of gold—and from them rose 
A cry that shiver’d to the tingling stars, 

And, as it were one voice, an agony, 

Of lamentation, like a wind, that shrills 

All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 
Or hath come, since the making of the World. 

Then murmur’d Arthur, “Place me in the barge,” 
And to the barge they came. There those three Queens 
Put forth their hands, and took the King, and wept. 
But she, that rose the tallest of them all 
And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 

And loosed the shatter’d casque, and chafed his hands, 
And call’d him by his name, complaining loud, 

And dropping bitter tears against his brow 

Striped with dark blood: for all his face was white 
And colourless, and like the wither’d moon 

Smote by the fresh beam of the springing east; 

And all his greaves and cuisses dash’d with drops 
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Of onset; and the light and lustrous curls— 
That made his forehead like a rising sun 
High from the dais-throne—were parch’d with dust; 
Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 
Mixed with the knightly growth that fringed his lips. 
So like a shatter’d column lay the King; 
Not like that Arthur who, with lance in rest, 
From spur to plume of tournament, 
Shot thro’ the lists at Camelot, and charged 
Pefore the eyes of ladies and of kings. 
Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere, 
“Ah! my Lord Arthur, whither shall I go? 
Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes? 
For now I see the true old times are dead, 
When every morning brought a noble chance, 
And every chance brought out a noble knight. 
Such times have been not since the light that led 
The holy Elders with the gift of myrrh. 
But now the whole rouND TABLE is dissolved 
Which was an image of the mighty world; 
And I, the last, go forth companionless, 
And the days darken round me and the years, 
Among new men, strange faces, other minds.” 
And slowly answer’d Arthur from the barge: 
“The older order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
Comfort thyself: what comfort is in me? 
I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within Himself make pure! but thou, 
If thou shouldst never see my face again, 
Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this w8rld dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 
But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou seést—if indeed I 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 
To the island-valley of Avilion; 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
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Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d happy, fair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea, 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.” 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 

Looked one black dot against the verge of dawn, 
And on the mere the wailing died away. 


THE LOTUS-EATERS 


“CouracE!” he said, and pointed toward the land, 
“This mounting wave will roll us shoreward soon.” 
In the afternoon they came unto a land 

In which it seemed always afternoon. 

All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 
Full-faced above the valley stood the moon; 

And, like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem. 


A land of streams! some, like a downward smoke, 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 

And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 

From the inner land; far off, three mountain-tops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sunset-flush’d; and, dew’d with showery drops, 
Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse. 


The charmed sunset linger’d low adown 

In the red West; thro’ mountain clefts the dale 
Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 
Border’d with palm, and many a winding vale 
And meadow, set with slender galingale; 

A land where all things always seem’d the same! 
And round about the keel with faces pale, 

Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 

The mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters came. 
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Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 
Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 

To each, but whoso did receive of them 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 

Far far away did seem to mourn and rave 

On alien shores; and if his fellow spake, 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave; 

And deep-asleep he seem’d, yet all awake, 

And music in his ears his beating heart did make. 


They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 
Between the sun and moon upon the shore; 

And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 

Of child, and wife and slave; but evermore 

Most weary seem’d the sea, weary the oar, 

Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 

Then some one said, “We will return no more;” 
And all at once they sang, “Our island home 

Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer roam.” 


CHORIC SONG 


THERE is sweet music here that softer falls 

Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 

Or night-dews on still water between walls 

Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass; 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 

Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes; 

Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful skies. 
Here are cool mosses deep, 

And tho’ the moss the ivies creep, 

And in the steam the long-leaved flowers weep, 

And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep. 


Why are we weigh’d upon with heaviness, 
And utterly consumed with sharp distress, 
While all things else have rest from weariness? 
All things have rest: why should we toil alone, 
We only toil, who are the first of things, 

And make perpetual moan, 

Still from one sorrow to another thrown; 

Nor ever fold our wings, 

And cease from wanderings, 
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Nor steep our brows in slumber’s holy balm; 

Nor harken what the inner spirit sings, 

“There is no joy but calm!”’— 

Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of things? 


III 


Lo! in the middle of the wood, 

The folded leaf is woo’d from out the bud 
With winds upon the branch, and there 
Grows green and broad, and takes no care, 
Sun-steep’d at noon, and in the moon 
Nightly dew-fed; and turning yellow 

Falls, and floats adown the air. 

Lo! sweeten’d with the summer light, 

The full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow, 
Drops in a silent autumn night. 

All its allotted length of days 

The flower ripens in its place, 

Ripens and fades, and falls, and hath no toil, 
Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil. 


IV 


Hateful is the dark-blue sky, 

Vaulted o’er the dark-blue sea. 

Death is the end of life; ah, why 

Should life all labor be? 

Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast, 

And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

Let us alone. What is it that will last? 

All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful past. 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 

To war with evil? Is there any peace 

In everclimbing up the climbing wave? 

All things have rest, and ripen toward the grave 
In silence—ripen, fall, and cease: 

Give us long rest or death, dark death, or dreamful ease. 


How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 

Falling asleep in a half-dream! 

To dream and dream, like yonder amber light, 
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Which will not leave the myrrh-bush on the height; 
To hear each other’s whisper’d speech; 

Eating the Lotos day by day, 

To watch the crisping ripples om the beach, 

And tender curving lines of creamy spray; 

To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 

To the influence of mild-minded melancholy ; 

To muse and brood and live again in memory, 

With those old faces of our infancy 

Heap’d over with a mound of grass, 

Two handfuls of white dust, shut in an urn of brass! 


Dear is the memory of our wedded lives, 

And dear the last embraces of our wives 

And their warm tears; but all hath suffer’d change; 
For surely now our household hearths are cold, 
Our sons inherit us, our looks are strange, 

And we should come like ghosts to trouble joy. 
Or else the island princes over-bold 

Have eat our substance, and the minstrel sings 
Before them of the ten years’ war in Troy, 

And our great deeds, as half-forgotten things. 

Is there confusion in the little isle? 

Let what is broken so remain. 

The Gods are hard to reconcile; 

_ Tis hard to settle order once again. 

(There z<s confusion worse than death, 

Trouble on trouble, pain on pain, 

Long labor unto aged breath, 

Sore task to hearts worn out by many wars 

And eyes grown dim with gazing on the pilot-stars. 


But, propped on beds of amaranth and moly, 

How sweet—while warm airs lull us, blowing lowly— 
With half-dropped eyelid still, 

Beneath a heaven dark and holy, 

To watch the long bright river drawing slowly 

His waters from the purple hill— 

To hear the dewy echoes calling 

From cave to cave thro’ the thick-twined vine— 
To watch the emerald-color’d water falling 

Thro’ many a woven acanthus-wreath divine! 
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Only to hear and see the far-off sparkling brine, 
Only to hear were sweet, stretch’d out beneath the pine. 


The Lotos blooms below the barren peak, 

The Lotos blows by every winding creek; 

All day the wind breathes low with mellower tone; 

Thro’ every hollow cave and alley lone 

Round and round the spicy downs the yellow Lotos-dust is 
brown. 

We have had enough of action, and of motion we, 

Roll’d to starboard, roll’d to larboard, when the surge was 
seething free, 

Where the wallowing monster spouted his foam-fountains in 
the sea. 

Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind, 

In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined 

On the hills like Gods together, careless of mankind. 

For they lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are hurl’d 

Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds are lightly curl’d 

Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming world; 

Where they smile in secret, looking over wasted lands, 

Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps and 
fiery sands, 

Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking ships, and 
praying hands. 

But they smile, they find a music centred in a doleful song 

Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong, 

Like a tale of little meaning tho’ the words are strong; 

Chanted from an ill-used race of men that cleave the soil, 

Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 

Storing yearly little dues of wheat, and wine and oil; 

Till they perish and they suffer—some, ‘tis whisper’d—down 
in hell 

Suffer endless anguish, others in Elysian valleys dwell, 

Resting weary limbs at last on beds of asphodel. 

Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 

Than labor in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave and oar; 

O, rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander more. 


Srr GALAHAD 


My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
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My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 

The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 
The hard brands shiver on the steel, 
The splinter’d spear-shafts crack and fly, 

The horse and rider reel; 
They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 
And when the tide of combat stands, 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 
That lightly. rain from ladies’ hands. 


How sweet are looks that ladies bend 
On whom their favors fall! 
For them I battle till the end, 
To save from shame and thrall; 
But all my heart is drawn above, 
My knees are bow’d in crypt and shrine; 
I never felt the kiss of love, 
Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 
More bounteous aspects on me beam, 
Me mightier transports move and thrill; 
So keep I fair thro’ faith and prayer 
A virgin heart in work and will. 


When down the stormy crescent goes, 
A light before me swims, 

®etween dark stems the forest glows, 
I hear a noise of hymns. 

Then by some secret shrine I ride; 
I hear a voice, but none are there; 

The stalls are void, the doors are wide, 
The tapers burning fair. 

Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth, 
The silver vessels sparkle clean, 

The shrill bell rings, the censer swings, 
And solemn chants resound between. 


Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 
I find a magic bark. 

I leap on board; no helmsman steers ; 
I float till all is dark. 

A gentle sound, an awful light! 
Three angels bear the Holy Grail; 

With folded feet, in stoles of white, 
On sleeping wings they sail. 
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Ah, blesssed vision! blood of God! 
My spirit beats her mortal bars, 

As down dark tides the glory slides, 
And starlike mingles with the stars. 


When on my goodly charger borne 
Thro’ dreaming towns I go, 

The cock crows ere the Christmas morn, 
The streets are dumb with snow. 

The tempest crackles on the leads, 
And, ringing, springs from brand and mail; 

But o’er the dark a glory spreads, 
And gilds the driving hail. 

I leave the plain, I climb the height; 
No branchy thicket shelter yields; 

But blessed forms in whistling storms 
Fly o’er waste fens and windy fields. 


A maiden knight—to me is given 
Such hope, I know not fear; 
I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 
That often meet me here. 
I muse on joy that will not cease, 
Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 
Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odors haunt my dreams; 
And, stricken by an angel’s hand, 
This mortal armor that I wear, 
This weight and size, this heart and eyes, 
Are touch’d, are turn’d to finest air. 


The clouds are broken in the sky, 
And thro’ the mountain-walls 

A rolling organ-harmony 
Swells up and shakes and falls. 

Then move the trees, the copses nod, 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear: 

“© just and faithful knight of God! 
Ride on! the prize is near.” 

So pass I hostel, hall, and grange; 
By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 

All-arm’d I ride, whate’er betide, 
Until I find the Holy Grail. 
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THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 


HALF a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 
“Forward the Light Brigade! 
Charge for the guns!” he said. 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


“Forward, the Light Brigade !’’ 
Was there a man dismay’d? 
Not tho’ the soldier knew 
Some one had blunder’d. 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die. 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to the left of them, 
Cannon in front of them, 
Volley’d and thunder’d; 
Storm’d at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of hell 
Rode the six hundred. 


Flash’d all their sabres bare, 
Flash’d as they turn’d in air 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wonder’d. 
Plunged in the battery-smoke 
Right thro’ the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reel’d from the sabre-stroke 
Shatter’d and sunder’d. 
Then they rode back, but not, 
Not the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
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Cannon behind them 

Volley’d and thunder’d; 
Storm’d at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came thro’ the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of hell, 
All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 


When can their glory fade? 

O the wild charge they made! 
All the world wonder’d. 

Honor the charge they made! 

Honor the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred! 


CROSSING THE BAR 


SUNSET and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY 
THE SANDS OF DEE 


“O Mary, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home 
Across the sands of Dee;” 
The western wind was wild and dank with foam, 
And all alone went she. 


The western tide crept up along the sand, 
And o’er and o’er the sand, 
And round and round the sand, 
As far as eye could see. 

The rolling mist came down and hid the land: 
And never home came she. 


“Oh! is it weed, or fish, or floating hair, 
A tress of golden hair, 
A drownéd maiden’s hair 
Above the nets at sea? 

Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 
Among the stakes of Dee.” 

They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 
The cruel crawling foam, 
The cruel hungry foam, 
To her grave beside the sea: 

But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home 
Across the sands of Dee. 


YOUNG AND OLD 


WHEN all the world is young, lad 
And all the trees are green; 

And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen; 

Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 
And round the world away; 

Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And every dog his day. 


When all the world is old, lad, 
And all the trees are brown: 
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And all the sport is stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down: 

Creep home, and take your place there, 
The spent and maimed among: 

God grant you find one face there 
You loved when all was young. 


ROBERT BROWNING 


“HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS FROM 
GHENT TO AIX” 


I sprane to the stirrup, and Joris, and he: 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three; 

“Good speed!” cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew; 
“Speed!” echoed the wall to us galloping through; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 


Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 

Neck and neck, stride by stride; never changing our place; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 

Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 
Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 

Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 


*T was moonset at starting! but while we drew near 
Lookeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see; 

At Diffeld, ’twas morning as plain as could be; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half-chime, 


So Joris broke silence with “Yet there is time!” 
At Aerschot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past, 
And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray. 


And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the other picked out on his track; 

And one eye’s black intelligence,—ever that glance 

O’er its white edge at me, his own master, askance! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 
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By Hasselt, Dirck growned; and cried Joris, “Stay spur! 
Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in her, 

We'll remember at Aix’—for one heard the quick wheeze 
Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering knees, 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 


So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

*Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like chaff; 
Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 

And “Gallop,” gasped Joris, “for Aix is in sight !” 


“How they'll greet us !”—and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and crop over, lay dead as a stone; 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim. 


Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each holster let fall, 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 

Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without peer ; 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or good, 
Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 


And all I remember is, friends flocking round 

As I sat with his head ’twixt my knees on the ground ; 

And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 

As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 

Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 

Was no more than his due who brought good news from Ghent 


THE LOST LEADER 


Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat— 
Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others she lets us devote; 
They, with the gold to give, doled him out silver, 
So much was theirs who so little allowed: 
How all our copper had gone for his service J 
Rags—were they purple, his heart had been proud! 
We that had loved him so, followed him, honoured him 
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Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 
Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 

Made him our pattern to live and die! 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 

Burns, Shelley, were with us,—they watch from their graves | 
He alone breaks from the van and the freemen, 

He alone sinks ta the rear and the slaves! 


We shall march prospering,—not through his presence; 
Songs may inspirit us,—not from his lyre; 

Deeds will be done,—while he boasts his quiescence, 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire: 

Blot out his name, then, record one lost soul more, 
One task more declined, one more footpath untrod, 

One more triumph for devils and sorrow for angels, 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to God! 

Life’s night begins: let him never come back to us! 
There would be doubt, hesitation and pain, 

Forced praise on our part—the glimmer of twilight, 
Never glad confident morning again! 

Best fight on well, for we taught him,—strike gallantly, 
Menace our heart ere we master his own; 

Then let him receive the new knowledge and wait us, 
Pardoned in Heaven, the first by the throne! 


THE LOST MISTRESS 


ALv’s over, then: does truth sound bitter 
As one at first believes ? 

Hark, ’tis the sparrows’ good-night twitter 
About your cottage eaves! 


And the leaf-buds on the vine are woolly, 
I noticed that, to-day; 

One day more bursts them open fully 
—You know the red turns gray. 


To-morrow we meet the same then, dearest? 
May I take your hand in mine? 

Mere friends are we,—well, friends the merest 
Keep much that I resign: 


For each glance of the eye so bright and black, 
Though I keep with heart’s endeavour,— 
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Your voice, when you wish the snowdrops back, 
Though it stays in my soul for ever !— 


Yet I will but say what mere friends say, 
Or only a thought stronger; 

I will hold your hand but as long as all may, 
Or so very little longer! 


THE LAST RIDE TOGETHER 


I satp—Then, dearest, since ’tis so, 

Since now at length my fate I know, 

Since nothing all my love avails, 

Since all, my life seem’d meant for, fails, 
Since this was written and needs must be— 

My whole heart rises up to bless 

Your name in pride and thankfulness ! 

Take back the hope you gave,—I claim 

Only a memory of the same, 

—And this beside, if you will not blame; 
Your leave for one more last ride with me. 


My mistress bent that brow of hers, 
Those deep dark eyes where pride demurs 
When pity would be softening through, 
Fix’d me a breathing-while or two 

With life or death in the balance: right! 
The blood replenish’d me again; 
My last thought was at least not vain: 
I and my mistress, side by side 
Shall be together, breathe and ride, 
So, one day more am I am deified. 

Who knows but the world may end to-night? 


Hush! if you saw some western cloud 

All billowy-bosom’d, over-bow’d 

By many benedictions—sun’s 

And moon’s and evening-star’s at once— 
And so, you, looking and loving best, 

Conscious grew, your passion drew 

Cloud, sunset, moonrise, star-shine too, 

Down on you, near and yet more near, 

Till flesh must fade for heaven was here !— 

Thus leant she and linger’d—joy and fear! 
Thus lay she a moment on my breast. 
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Then we began to ride. My soul 
Smooth’d itself out, a long-cramp’d scroll 
Freshening and fluttering in the wind. 
Past hopes already lay behind. 
What need to strive with a life awry? 
Had I said that, had I done this, 
So might I gain, so might I miss. 
Might she have loved me? just as well 
She might have hated, who can tell! 
Where had I been now if the worst befell? 
And here we are riding, she and I. 


Fail I alone, in words and deeds ? 

Why, all men strive and who succeeds ? 

We rode; it seem’d my spirit flew, 

Saw other regions, cities new, 
As the world rush’d by on either side. 

I thought,—All labour, yet no less 

Bear up beneath their unsuccess. 

Look at the end of work, contrast 

The petty done, the undone vast, 

This present of theirs with the hopeful past! 
I hoped she would love me; here we ride. 


What hand and brain went ever pair’d? 
What heart alike conceived and dared? 
What act proved all its thought had been? 
What will but felt the fleshly screen ? 

We ride and I see her bosom heave. 
There’s many a crown for who can reach. 
Ten lines, a statesman’s life in each! 

The flag stuck on a heap of bones, 
A. soldier’s doing! what atones? 
They scratch his name on the Abbey-stones. 

My riding is better, by their leave. 


What does it all mean, poet? Well, 
Your brains beat into rhythm, you tell 
What we felt only; you express’d 
You hold things beautiful the best, 

And pace them in rhyme so, side by side. 
’Tis something, nay ‘tis much; but then, 
Have you yourself what’s best for men? 
Are you—poor, sick, old ere your time— 
Nearer one whit your own sublime 
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Than we who never have turn’d a rhyme? 
Sing, riding’s a joy! For me, I ride. 


And you, great sculptor—so, you gave 

A score of years to Art, her slave, 

And that’s your Venus, whence we turn 

To yonder girl that fords the burn! 
You acquiesce, and shall I repine? 

What, man of music, you grown gray 

With notes and nothing else to say, 

Is this your sole praise from a friend, 

“Greatly his opera’s strains intend, 

Put in music we know how fashions end!” 
I gave my youth: but we ride, in fine. 


Who knows what’s fit for us? Had fate 
Proposed bliss here should sublimate 
My being—had I sign’d the bond— 
Still one must lead some life beyond, 
Have a bliss to die with, dim descried. 
This foot once planted on the goal, 
This glory-garland round my soul, 
Could I descry such? Try and test! 
I sink back shuddering from the quest. 
Earth being so good, would heaven seem best ? 
Now, heaven and she are beyond this ride. 


And yet—she has not spoke so long! 
What if heaven be that, fair and strong 
At life’s best, with our eyes upturn’d 
Whither life’s flower is first discern’d, 
We, fix’d so, ever should so abide? 
What if we still ride on, we two 
With life for ever old yet new, 
Changed not in kind but in degree, 
The instant made eternity,— 
And heaven just prove that I and she 
Ride, ride together, for ever ride? 


YOU'LL LOVE ME YET 


You’. love me yet !—and I can tarry 
Your love’s protracted growing: 

June rear’d that bunch of flowers you carry, 
From seeds of April’s sowing. 
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I plant a heartful now: some seed 
At least is sure to strike, 

And yield—what you'll not pluck indeed, 
Not love, but, may be, like. 


You'll look at least on love’s remains, 
A grave’s one violet: 

Your look ?—that pays a thousand pains. 
What’s death? You'll love me yet! 


MY LAST DUCHESS 
Ferrara 


Tuat’s my last Duchess painted on the wall, 
Looking as if she were alive. I call 

That piece a wonder, now: Fra Pandolf’s hands 
Worked busily a day, and there she stands. 
Will’t please you sit and look at her? I said 
“Fra Pandolf” by design, for never read 
Strangers like you that pictured countenance, 
The depth and passion of its earnest glance, 
But to myself they turned (since none puts by 
The curtain I have drawn for you, but I) 

And seemed as they would ask me, if they durst, 
How such a glance came there; so, not the first 
Are you to turn and ask thus. Sir, ’twas not 
Her husband’s presence only, called that spot 
Of joy into the Duchess’ cheek: perhaps 

Fra Pandolf chanced to say, “Her mantle laps 
Over my lady’s wrist too much,” or “Paint 
Must never hope to reproduce the faint 
Half-blush that dies along her throat: such stuff 
Was courtesy, she thought, and cause enough 
For calling up that spot of joy. She had 

A heart—how shall I say?—too soon made glad. 
Too easily impressed: she liked whate’er 

She looked on, and her looks went everywhere. 
Sir, twas all one! My favor at her breast, 
The dropping of the daylight in the West, 
The bough of cherries some officious fool 

Broke in the orchard for her, the white mule 
She rode with round the terrace—all and each 
Would draw from her alike the approving speech, 
Or blush, at least. She thanked men,—good! but thanked 
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Somehow—I know not how—as if she ranked 

My gift of a nine-hundred-years-old name 

With anybody’s gift. Who'd stoop to blame 

This sort of trifling? Even had you skill 

In speech—(which I have not)—to make your will 
Quite clear to such an one, and say, “Just this 

Or that in you disgusts me; here you miss, 

Or there exceed the mark”—and if she let 

Herself be lessoned so, nor plainly set 

Her wits to yours, forsooth, and made excuse, 
—E’en then would be some stooping ; and I choose 
Never to stoop. Oh sir, she smiled, no doubt, 
Whene’ver I passed her; but who passed without 
Much the same smile? This grew; I gave commands; 
Then all smiles stopped together. There she stands 
As if alive. Will’t please you rise? We'll meet 
The company below, then. I repeat, 

The Count your master’s known munificence 

Is ample warrant that no just pretence 

Of mine for dowry will be disallowed; 

Though his fair daughter’s self, as I avowed 

At starting, is my object. Nay, we'll go 
Together down, sir. Notice Neptune, though, 
Taming a sea-horse, thought a rarity, 

Which Claus of Innsbruck cast in bronze for me! 


EVELYN HOPE 


BEAUTIFUL Evelyn Hope is dead! 
Sit and watch by her side an hour. 
That is her book-shelf, this her bed; 
She plucked that piece of geranium-flower, 
Beginning to die too, in the glass; 
Little has yet been changed, I think: 
The shutters are shut, no light may pass 
Save two long rays through the hinge’s chink. 


Sixteen years old when she died! 
Perhaps she had scarcely heard my name; 
It was not her time to love; beside, 
Her life had many a hope and aim, 
Duties enough and little cares, 
And now was quiet, now astir, 
Till God’s hand beckoned unawares,— 
And the sweet white brow is all of her. 
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Is it too late then, Evelyn Hope? 
What, your soul was pure and true, 
The good stars met in your horoscope, 
Made you of spirit, fire and dew— 
And, just because I was thrice as old 
And our paths in the world diverged so wide, 
Each was naught to each, must I be told ? 
We were fellow mortals, naught beside? 


No, indeed! for God above 
Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 
And creates the love to reward the love: 
I claim you still, for my own love’s sake! 
Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 
Through worlds I shall traverse, not a few: 
Much is to learn, much to forget 
Ere the time be come for taking you. 


But the time will come—at last it will, 

When, Evelyn Hope, what meant (I shall say) 
In the lower earth, in the years long still, 

That body and soul so pure and gay? 
Why your hair was amber, | shall divine, 

And your mouth of your own geranium’s red— 
And what you would do with me, in fine, 

In the new life come in the old life’s stead. 


I have lived (I shall say) so much since then, 
Given up myself so many times, 

Gained me the gains of various men, 
Ransacked the ages, spoiled the climes; 

Yet one thing, one, in my soul’s full scope, 
Either I missed or itself missed me: 

And I want and find you, Evelyn Hope! 
What is the issue? Let us see! 


I love you, Evelyn, all the while! 
My heart seemed full as it could hold; 
There was place and to spare for the frank young smile, 
And the red young mouth, and the hair’s young gold. 
So, hush,—I will give you this leaf to keep: 
See, I shut it inside the sweet cold hand! 
There, that is our secret: go to sleep! 
You will wake, and remember, and understand. 
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A TOCCATA OF GALUPPI’S 
278 
Ox Galuppi, Baldassare, this is very sad to find! 
I can hardly misconceive you; it would prove me deaf and blind; 
But although I take your meaning, ’tis with such a heavy mind! 


Here you come with your old music, and here’s all the good it brings. 

What, they lived once thus at Venice where the merchants were the 
kings, 

Where St. Mark’s is, where the Doges used to wed the sea with rings? 


Ay, because the sea’s the street there, and ’tis arched by . . . what 
you call 
Shylock’s bridge with houses on it, where they kept the car- 
nival : 


I was never out of England—it’s as if I saw it all. 


Did young people take their pleasure when the sea was warm in May? 
Balls and masks begun at midnight, burning ever to mid-day, 
When they made up fresh adventures for the morrow, do you say? 


Was a lady such a lady, cheeks so round and lips so red,— 

On her neck the small face buoyant, like a bell-flower on its bed, 
O’er the breast’s superb abundance where a man might base his head? 
Well, and it was graceful of them—they’d break talk off and afford 
—She, to bite her mask’s black velvet—he, to finger on his sword, 
While you sat and played Toccatas, stately at the clavichord? 


What? ‘Those lesser thirds so plaintive, sixths diminished, sigh on 
sigh, 

Told them something? Those suspensions, those solutions—“Must we 
die?” 

Those commiserating sevenths—“Life might last! we can but try!” 

“Were you happy ?”—“Yes.”—“And are you still as happy ?”—“Yes. 
And you?” 

—“Then, more kisses !”—“Did J stop them, when a million seemed so 
few?” 

Hark, the dominant’s persistence till it must be answered to! 


So, an octave struck the answer. Oh, they praised you, I dare say! 
“Grave Galuppi! that was music! good alike at grave and gay! 
I can always leave off talking when I hear a master play!” 


Then they left you for their pleasure: till in due time, one by one, 
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Some with lives that came to nothing, some with deeds as well undone, 
Death stepped tacitly and took them where they never see the sun. 


But when I sit down to reason, think to take my sand nor swerve, 
While I triumph o’er a secret wrung from nature’s close reserve, 
In you come with your cold music till I creep through every nerve. 


Yes, you, like a ghostly cricket, creaking where a house was burned: 

“Dust and ashes, dead and done with, Venice spent what Venice 
earned. 

The soul, doubtless, is immortal—where a soul can be discerned 


“Yours for instance: you know physics, something of geology, 
Mathematics are your pastime; souls shall rise in their degree; 
Butterflies may dread extinction,—you'll not die, it cannot be! 


“As for Venice and her people, merely born to bloom and drop, 
Here on earth they bore their fruitage, mirth and folly were the crop: 
What of soul was left, I wonder, when the kissing had to stop? 
“Dust and ashes!” So you creak it, and I want the heart to scold. 
Dear dear women, with such hair, too—what’s become of all the gola 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms? I feel chilly and grown old. 


MEMORABILIA 
2/9 
Ag, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you, 
And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems and new! 


But you were living before that, 
And also you are living after; 
And the memory I started at— 
My starting moves your laughter ! 


I crossed a moor, with a name of its own 
And a certain use in the world no doubt, 

Yet a hand’s-breadth of it shines alone 
’Mid the blank miles round about: 


For there I picked up on the heather 
And there I put inside my breast 
A moulted feather, an eagle-feather! 

Well, I forget the rest. 
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ANDREA DEL SARTO 
Called “The Fauliless Painter’ 


Burt do not let us quarrel any more, 

No, my Lucrezia; bear with me for once: 

Sit down and all shall happen as you wish. 

You turn your face, but does it bring your heart? 
I’ll work then for your friend’s friend, never fear, 
Treat his own subject after his own way, 

Fix his own time, accept too his own price, 

And shut the money into this small hand 

When next it takes mine. Will it? tenderly? 
Oh, I’li content him,—but to-morrow, Love! 

I often am much wearier than you think, 

This evening more than usual, and it seems 

As if—forgive now—should you let me sit 
Here by the window with your hand in mine 
And look a half-hour forth on Fiesole, 

Both of one mind, as married people use, 
Quietly, quietly the evening through, 

I might get up to-morrow to my work 

Cheerful and fresh as ever. Let us try. 
To-morrow, how you shall be glad for this! 
Your soft hand is a woman of itself, 

And mine the man’s bared breast she curls inside. 
Don’t count the time lost, neither; you must serve 
For each of the five pictures we require: 

It saves a model. So! keep looking so— 

My serpentining beauty, rounds on rounds! 
—How could you ever prick those perfect ears 
Even to put the pearl there! oh, so sweet— 

My face, my moon, my everybody’s moon, 
Which everybody looks on and calls his, 

And, I suppose, is looked on by in turn, 

While she looks—no one’s: very dear, no less. 
You smile? why, there’s my picture ready made, 
There’s what we painters call our harmony! 
A common grayness silvers everything,— 

All in a twilight, you and I alike 

—You, at the point of your first pride in me 
(That’s gone you know) ,—but I, at every point; 
My youth, my hope, my art, being all toned down 
To yonder sober pleasant Fiesole. 

There’s the bell clinking from the chapel-top; 
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That length of convent-wall across the way 
Holds the trees safer, huddled more inside; 

The last monk leaves the garden; days decrease, 
And autumn grows, autumn in everything, 

Eh? the whole seems to fall into a shape 

As if I saw alike my work and self 

And all that I was born to be and do, 

A twilight-piece. Love, we are in God’s hand. 
How strange now looks the life he makes us lead; 
So free we seem, so fettered fast we are! 

I feel he laid the fetter: let it lie! 

This chamber for example—turn your head— 
All that’s behind us! You don’t understand 

Nor care to understand about my art, 

But you can hear at least when people speak: 
And that cartoon, the second from the door 

—It is the thing, Love! so such things should be— 
Behold Madonna !—I am bold to say. 

I can do with my pencil what I know, 

What I see, what at bottom of my heart 

I wish for, if I ever wish so deep— 

Do easily, too—when I say, perfectly, 

I do not boast, perhaps: yourself are judge, 

Who listened to the Legate’s talk last week, 

And just as much they used to say in France. 

At any rate ’t is easy, all of it! 

No sketches first, no studies, that’s long past: 

I do what many dream of all their lives, 
—Dream? strive to do, and agonize to do, 

And fail in doing. I could count twenty such 
On twice your fingers, and not leave this town, 
Who strive—you don’t know how the others strive 
To paint a little thing like that you smeared 
Carelessly passing with your robes afloat,— 

Yet do much Iess, so much less, Someone says, 

(I know his name, no matter)—-So much less! 
Well, less is more, Lucrezia: I am judged. 
There burns a truer light of God in them, 

In their vexed beating stuffed and stopped-up brain, 
Heart, or whate’er else, than goes on to prompt 
This low-pulsed forthright craftsman’s hand of mine. 
Their works drop groundward, but themselves, I know, 
Reach many a time a heaven that’s shut to me, 
Enter and take their place there sure enough, 
Though they come back and cannot tell the world 
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My works are nearer heaven, but I sit here. 
The sudden blood of these men! at a word— 
Praise them, it boils, or blame them, it boils too. 
I, painting from myself and to myself, 

Know what I do, am unmoved by men’s blame 
Or their praise either. Somebody remarks 
Morello’s outline there is wrongly traced, 

His hue mistaken; what of that? or else, 
Rightly traced and wel? ordered; what of that? 
Speak as they please, what does the mountain care? 
Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for? All is silver-gray 
Placid and perfect with my art: the worse! 

I know both what I want and what might gain, 
And yet how profitless to know, to sigh 

“Had I been two, another and myself, 

Our head would have o’erlooked the world!” No doubt. 
Yonder’s a work now, of that famous youth 
The Urbinate who died five years ago. 

(Tis copied, George Vasari sent it me.) 

Well, I can fancy how he did it all, 

Pouring his soul, with kings and popes to see, 
Reaching, that heaven might so replenish him, 
Above and through his art—for it gives way; 
That arm is wrongly put—and there again— 

A fault to pardon in the drawing’s lines, 

Its body, so to speak: its soul is right, 

He means right—that, a child may understand. 
Still, what an arm! and I could alter it: 

But all the play, the insight and the stretch— 
Ont of me, out of me! And wherefore out? 
Had you enjoined them on me, given me soul, 
We might have risen to Rafael, I and you! 
Nay, Love, you did give all I asked, I think— 
More than I merit, yes, by many times. 

But had you—oh, with the same perfect brow, 
And perfect eyes, and more than perfect mouth, 
And the low voice my soul hears, as a bird 
The fowler’s pipe, and follows to the snare— 
Had you, with these the same, but brought a mind! 
Some women do so. Had the mouth there urged 
“God and the glory! never care for gain, 

The present by the future, what is that? 

Live for fame, side by side with Agnolo! 
Rafael is waiting: up to God, all three!” 
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I might have done it for you. So it seems: 
Perhaps not. All is as God overrules. 

Beside, incentives come from the soul’s self; 

The rest avail not. Why do I need you? 

What wife had Rafael, or has Agnolo? 

In this world, who can do a thing, will not; 

And who would do it, cannot, I perceive: 

Yet the will’s somewhat—somewhat, too, the power— 
And thus we half-men struggle. At the end, 
God, I conclude, compensates, punishes. 

’Tis safer for me, if the award be strict, 

That I am something underrated here, 

Poor this long while, despised, to speak the truth. 

I dared not, do you know, leave home all day, 

For fear of chancing on the Paris lords. 

The best is when they pass and look aside; 

But they speak sometimes; I must bear it all. 

Well may they speak! That Francis, that first time, 
And that long festal year at Fontainebleau ! 

I surely then could sometimes leave the ground, 
Put on the glory, Rafael’s daily wear, 

In that humane great monarch’s golden look,— 
One finger in his beard or twisted curl 

Over his mouth’s good mark that made the smile, 
One arm about my shoulder, round my neck, 

The jingle of his gold chain in my ear, 

I painting proudly with his breath on me, 

All his court round him, seeing with his eyes, 
Such frank French eyes, and such a fire of souls 
Profuse, my hand kept plying by those hearts,— 
And, best of all, this, this, this face beyond, 

This in the background, waiting on my work, 

To crown the issue with a last reward! 

A good time, was it not, my kingly days? 

And had you not grown restless . . . but I know— 
*Tis done and past; ’twas right, my instinct said; 
Too live the life grew, golden and not gray, 

And I’m the weak-eyed bat no sun should tempt 

Out of the grange whose four walls make his world. 
How could it end in any other way? 

You called me, and I came home to your heart. 

The triumph was—to reach and stay there; since 

I reached it ere the triumph, what is lost? 

Let my hands frame your face in your hair’s gold, 
You beautiful Lucrezia that are mine! 
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“Rafael did this, Andrea painted that; 

The Roman’s is the better when you pray, 

But still the other’s virgin was his wife’— 

Men will excuse me. I am glad to judge 

Both pictures in your presence; clearer grows 

My better fortune, I resolve to think. 

For, do you know, Lucrezia, as God lives, 

Said one day Agnolo, his very self, 

To Rafael . . . I have known it all these years 
(When the young man was flaming out his thoughts 
Upon a palace-wall for Rome to see, 

Too lifted up in heart because of it) 

“Friend, there’s a certain sorry little scrub 

Goes up and down our Florence, none cares how, 
Who, were he set to plan and execute 

As you are, pricked on by your popes and kings, 
Would bring the sweat into that brow of yours!” 
To Rafael’s!—And indeed the arm is wrong. 

I hardly dare . . . yet, only you to see, 

Give the chalk here—quick, thus the line should go! 
Ay, but the soul! he’s Rafael! rub it out! 

Still, all I care for, if he spoke the truth, 

(What he? why, who but Michel Agnolo? 

Do you forget already words like those?) 

If really there was such a chance, so lost,— 

Is, whether you’re—not grateful—but more pleased. 
Well, let me think so. And you smile indeed! 
This hour has been an hour! Another smile? 

If you would sit thus by me every night 

I should work better, do you comprehend? 

I mean that I should earn more, give you more. 
See, it is settled dusk now; there’s a star; 
Morello’s gone, the watch-lights show the wall, 
The cue-owls speak the name we call them by. 
Come from the window, love,—come in, at last, 
Inside the melancholy little house 

We built to be so gay with. God is just. 

King Francis may forgive me: oft at nights 
When I look up from painting, eyes tired out, 
The walls become illumined, brick from brick 
Distinct, instead of mortar, fierce bright gold, 
That gold of his I did cement them with! 

Let us both love each other. Must you go? 

That Cousin here again? he waits outside? 

Must see you—you, and not with me? Those loans? 
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More gaming debts to pay? you smiled for that? 
Well, let smiles buy me! have you more to spend? 
While hand and eye and something of a heart 
Are left me, work’s my ware, and what’s it worth 
I'll pay my fancy. Only let me sit 

The gray remainder of the evening out, 

Idle, you call it, and muse perfectly 

How I could paint, were I but back in France, 
One picture, just one more—the Virgin’s face. 
Not yours this time! I want you at my side 
To hear them—that is, Michel Agnolo— 

Judge all I do and tell you of its worth. 

Will you? To-morrow, satisfy your friend. 

I take the subjects for his corridor, 

Finish the portrait out of hand—there, there, 
And throw him in another thing or two 

If he demurs; the whole should prove enough 

To pay for this same Cousin’s freak. Beside, 
What’s better and what’s all I care about, 

Get you the thirteen scudi for the ruff! 

Love, does that please you? Ah, but what does he, 
The Cousin, what does he to please you more? 


I am grown peaceful as old age to-night. 
I regret little, I would change still less. 
Since there my past life lies, why alter it? 
The very wrong to Francis !—it is true 
I took his coin, was tempted and complied, 
And built this house and sinned, and all is said. 
My father and mother died of want. 
Well, had I riches my own? you see 
How one gets rich! Let each one bear his lot. 
They were born poor, lived poor, and poor they died; 
And I have labored somewhat in my time 
And not been paid profusely. Some good son 
Paint my two hundred pictures—let him try! 
No doubt, there’s something strikes a balance. Yes. 
You loved me quite enough, it seems to-night. 
This must suffice me here. What would one have? 
In heaven, perhaps, new chances, one more chance— 
Four great walls in the New Jerusalem, 
Meted on each side by the angels reed, 
For Leonard, Rafael, Agnolo and me 
To cover—the three first without a wife, 
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While I have mine! So—still they overcome 
Because there’s still Lucrezia,—as I choose. 


Again the Cousin’s whistle! Go, my Love. 
ONE WORD MORE 
TO E. B. B. 


London, September, 1855 


THERE they are, my fifty men and women 
Naming me the fifty poems finished ! 

Take them, Love, the book and me together: 
Where the heart lies, let the brain lie also. 


Rafael made a century of sonnets, 

Made and wrote them in a certain volume 

Dinted with the silver-pointed pencil 

Else he only used to draw Madonnas: 

These, the world might view—but one, the volume 
Who that one, you ask? Your heart instructs you. 
Did she live and love in all her lifetime? 


’ Did she drop, his lady of the sonnets, 


Die, and let it drop beside her pillow 

Where it lay in place of Rafael’s glory, 
Rafael’s cheek so duteous and so loving, 
Cheek, the world was wont to hail a painter’s, 
Rafael’s cheek, her love had turned a poet’s? 


III 


You and I would rather read that volume, 
(Taken to his beating bosom by it) 

Lean and list the bosom-beats of Rafael, 
Would we not? than wonder at Madonnas— 
Her, San Sisto names, and Her, Foligno, 
Her, that visits Florence in a vision, 

Her, that’s left with lilies in the Louvre— 
Seen by us and all the world in circle. 
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You and I will never read that volume. 

Guido Reni, like his own eye’s apple 

Guarded long the treasure-book and loved it. 

Guido Reni dying, all Bologna 

Cried, and the world cried too, “Ours, the treasure!” 
Suddenly, as rare things will, it vanished. 


Dante once prepared to paint an angel: 
Whom to please? You whisper “Beatrice.” 
While he mused and traced it and retraced it, 
(Peradventure with a pen corroded 

Still by drops of that hot ink he dipped for, 
When, his left-hand i’ the hair o’ the wicked, 
Back he held the brow and pricked its stigma, 
Bit into the live man’s flesh for parchment, 
Loosed him, laughed to see the writing rankle, 
Let the wretch go festering through Florence)— 
Dante, who loved well because he hated, 

Hated wickedness that hinders loving, 

Dante standing, studying his angel,— 

In there broke the folk of his Inferno. 

Says he—‘Certain people of importance” 
(Such he gave his daily dreadful line to) 
“Entered and would seize, forsooth, the poet.” 
Says the poet—“‘Then I stopped my painting.” 


You and I would rather see that angel, 
Painted by the tenderness of Dante, 
Would we not ?—than read a fresh Inferno. 


VII 


You and I will never see that picture. 

While he mused on love and Beatrice, 

While he softened o’er his outlined angel, 

In they broke, those “people of importance :” 
We and Bice bear the loss forever. 
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What of Rafael’s sonnets, Dante’s picture? 
This: no artist lives and loves, that longs not 
Once, and only once, and for one only, 

(Ah, the prize!) to find his love a language 
Fit and fair and simple and sufficient— 
Using nature that’s an art to others, 

Not, this one time, art that’s turned his nature, 
Ay, of all the artists living, loving, 

None but would forego his proper dowry,— 
Does he paint? he fain would write a poem,— 
Does he write? he fain would paint a picture, 
Put to proof art alien to the artist’s, 

Once, and only once, and for one only, 

So to be the man and leave the artist, 

Gain the man’s joy, miss the artist’s sorrow. 
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Wherefore? Heaven’s gift takes earth’s abatement! 
He who smites the rock and spreads the water, 
Bidding drink and live a crowd beneath him, 

Even he, the minute makes immortal, 

Proves, perchance, but mortal in the minute. 
Desecrates, belike, the deed in doing. 
“While he smites, how can he but remember, 

So he smote before, in such a peril, 

When they stood and mocked—“Shall smiting help us ?” 
When they drank and sneered—‘‘A stroke is easy!” 
When they wiped their mouths and went their journey, 
Throwing him for thanks—“But drought was pleasant.” 
Thus old memories mar the actual triumph; 

Thus the doing savors of disrelish; 

Thus achievement lacks a gracious somewhat; 
O’er-importuned brows becloud the mandate, 
Carelessness or consciousness—the gesture. 

For he bears an ancient wrong about him, 

Sees and knows again those phalanxed faces, 

Hears, yet one time more, the ’customed prelude— 
“How shouldst thou, of all men, smite, and save us ?” 
Guesses what is like to prove the sequel— 

“Egypt’s flesh pots—nay, the drought was better.” 
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Oh, the crowd must have emphatic warrant! 
Theirs, the Sinai-forehead’s cloven brilliance, 
Right-arm’s rod-sweep, tongue’s imperial fiat. 
Never dares the man put off the prophet. 


XI 


Did he love one face from out the thousands, 
(Were she Jethro’s daughter, white and wifely, 
Were she but the Athiopian bondslave), 

We would envy yon dumb patient camel, 
Keeping a reserve of scanty water 

Meant to save his own life in the desert; 
Ready in the desert to deliver 

Kneeling down to let his breast be opened) 
Hoard and life together for his mistress. 


I shall never, in the years remaining, 

Paint you pictures, no, nor carve you statues, 

Make you music that should all-express me; 

So it seems: I stand on my attainment. 

This of verse alone, one life allows me; 

Verse and nothing else have I to give you. 

Other heights in other lives, God willing: 

All the gifts from all the heights, your own, Love! 


Yet a semblance of resource avails us— 

Shade so finely touched, love’s sense must seize it. 
Take these lines, look lovingly and nearly, 
Lines I write the first time and the last time. 
He who works in fresco, steals a hairbrush, 
Curbs the liberal hand, subservient proudly, 
Cramps his spirit, crowds its all in little, 

Makes a strange art of an art familiar, 

Fills his lady’s missal-marge with flowerets. 

He who blows through bronze, may breathe through silver, 
Fitly serenade a slumbrous princess. 

He who writes, may write for once as I do. 
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Love, you saw me gather men and women, 
Live or dead or fashioned by my fancy, 

Enter each and all, and use their service, 
Speak from every mouth,—the speech, a poem. 
Hardly shall I tell my joys and sorrows, 

Hope and fears, belief and disbelieving: 

1 am mine and yours—the rest be all men’s, 
Karshish, Cleon, Norbert, and the fifty, 

Let me speak this once in my true person, 

Not as Lippo, Roland, or Andrea, 

Though the fruit of speech be just this sentence: 
Pray you, look on these my men and women, 
Take and keep my fifty poems finished; 
Where my heart lies, let my brain lie also! 
Poor the speech; be how I speak, for all things. 


XV 


Not but that you know me! Lo, the moon’s self! 

Here in London, yonder late in Florence, 

Still we find her face, the thrice-transfigured, 

Curving on a sky imbrued with color, 

Drifted over Fiesole by twilight, 

Came she, our new crescent of a hair’s-breadth. 
._ Full she flared it, lamping Samminiato, 

Rounder ’twixt the cypresses and rounder, 

Perfect till the nightingales applauded. 

Now, a piece of her old self, impoverished, 

Hard to greet, she traverses the houseroofs, 

Hurries with unhandsome thrift of silver, 

Goes dispiritedly, glad to finish. 


XVI 


What, there’s nothing in the moon noteworthy ? 
Nay: for if that moon could love a mortal, 
Use, to charm him (so to fit a fancy), 

All her magic (’t is the old sweet mythos), 

She would turn a new side to her mortal, 

Side unseen of herdsman, huntsman, steersman— 
Blank to Zoroaster on his terrace, 

Blind to Galileo on his turret, 

Dumb to Homer, dumb to Keats——him, even! 
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Think, the wonder of the moonstruck mortal— 
When she turns round, comes again in heaven, 
Opens out anew for worse or better ! 

Proves she like some portent of an iceberg 
Swimming full upon the ship it founders, 
Hungry with huge teeth of splintered crystals? 
Proves she as the paved work of a sapphire 
Seen by Moses when he climbed the mountain? 
Moses, Aaron, Nadab and Abihu 

Climbed and saw the very God, the Highest, 
Stand upon the paved work of a sapphire. 
Like the bodied heaven in his clearness 

Shone the stone, the sapphire of that paved work, 
When they ate and drank and saw God also! 


XVII 


What were seen? None knows, none ever shall know. 
Only this is sure—the sight were other, 

Not the moon’s same side, born late in Florence, 
Dying now impoverished here in London. 

God be thanked, the meanest of his creatures 

Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her! 


XVIII 


This I say of me, but think of you, Love! 

This to you—yourself my moon of poets! 

Ah, but that’s the world’s side, there’s the wonder, 
Thus they see you, praise you, think they know you! 
There, in turn I stand with them and praise you— 
Out of my own self, I dare to phrase it. 

But the best is when I glide from out them, 

Cross a step or two of dubious twilight, 

Come out on the other side, the novel 

Silent silver lights and darks undreamed of, 

Where I hush and bless myself with silence. 


Oh, their Rafael of the dear Madonnas, 
Oh, their Dante of the dread Inferno, 
Wrote one song—and in my brain I sing it, 
Qeew ane angel—borne, see, on my bosom! 
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RABBI BEN EZRA 


Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made: 

Our times are 1n his hand 

Who saith, “A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God; see all, nor be 
afraid!” 


Not that, amassing flowers, 

Youth sighed, “Which rose make ours, 

Which lily leave and then as best recall ?” 

Not that, admiring stars, 

It yearned, “Nor Jove, nor Mars; 

Mine be some figured flame which blends, transcends 
them all!” 


Not for such hopes and fears 

Annulling youth’s brief years, 

Do I remonstrate: folly wide the mark! 

Rather I prize the doubt 

Low kinds exist without, 

Finished and finite clods, untroubled by a spark. 


Poor vaunt of life indeed, 

Were man but formed to feed 

On joy, to solely seek and find a feast: 

Such feasting ended, then 

As sure an end to men; 

Irks care the crop-full bird? Frets doubt the maw- 
crammed beast? 


Rejoice we are allied 

To that which doth provide 

And not partake, effect and not receive! 

A spark disturbs our clod; 

Nearer we hold of God 

Who gives, than of his tribes that take, I must believe. 


Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
Be our joys three-parts pain! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
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Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the 
throe ! 


For thence,—a paradox 

Which comforts while it mocks,— 

Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail: 

What I aspired to be, 

And was not, comforts me: 

A brute I might have been, but would not sink 7’ the 
scale. 


What is he but a brute 

Whose flesh has soul to suit, 

Whose spirit works lest arms and legs want play? 
To man, propose this test— 

Thy body at its best, 

How far can that project thy soul on its lone way? 


Yet gifts should prove their use: 

I own the Past profuse 

Of power each side, perfection every turn: 

Eyes, ears took in their dole, 

Brain treasured up the whole; 

Should not the heart beat once ‘How good to live and 
learn ?” 


Not once beat “Praise be thine | 

I see the whole design, 

I, who saw power, see now Love perfect too: 

Perfect I call thy. plan: 

Thanks that I was a man! 

Maker, remake, complete,—I trust what thou shalt do!’’ 


For pleasant is this flesh; 

Our soul, in its rose-mesh 

Pulled ever to the earth, still yearns for rest: 
Would we some prize might hold 

To match those manifold 

Possessions of the brute,—gain most, as we did best! 


Let us not always say, 

“Spite of this flesh to-day 

I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole!” 
As the bird wings and sings, 

Let us cry, “All good things 
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Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh 
helps soul !” 


Therefore I summon age 

To grant youth’s heritage, 

Life’s struggle having so far reached its term: 
Thence shall I pass, approved 

A man, for aye removed 

From the developed brute; a God though in the germ 


And I shall thereupon 

Take rest, ere I be gone 

Once more on my adventure brave and new: 
Fearless and unperplexed, 

When I wage battle next, 

What weapons to select, what armor to indue. 


Youth ended, I shall try 

My gain or loss thereby; 

Leave the fire ashes, what survives is gold: 

And I shall weigh the same, 

Give life its praise or blame: 

Young, all lay in dispute; I shall know, being old. 


For note, when evening shuts, 

A certain moment cuts 

The deed off, calls the glory from the gray: 

A whisper from the west 

Shoots—“Add this to the rest, 

Take it and try its worth: here dies another day.” 


So, still within this life, 

Though lifted o’er its strife, 

Let me discern, compare, pronounce at last, 
“This rage was right i’ the main, 

That acquiescence vain: 

The Future I may face now I have proved the Past.” 
For more is not reserved 

To man, with soul just nerved 

To act to-morrow what he learns to-day: 

Here, work enough to watch 

The-Master work, and catch 

Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tool’s true play. 
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As it was better, youth 

Should strive, through acts uncouth, 

Toward making, than repose on aught found made: 
So, better, age, exempt 

From strife, should know, than tempt 

Further. Thou waitedst age: wait death nor be afraid! 


Enough now, if the Right 

And Good and Infinite 

Be named here, as thou callest thy hand thine own, 
With knowledge absolute, 

Subject to no dispute 

From fools that crowded youth, nor let thee feel alone. 


Be there, for once and all, 

Severed great minds from small, 

Announced to each his station in the Past! 

Was I, the world arraigned, 

Were they, my soul disdained, 

Right? Let age speak the truth and give us peace at 
last ! 


Now, who shall arbitrate ? 

Ten men love what I hate, 

Shun what I follow, slight what I receive; 

Ten, who in ears and eyes 

Match me; we all surmise, 

They this thing, and I that: whom shall my soul be- 
lieve ? 


Not on the vulgar mass 

Called “work,” must sentence pass, 

Things done, that took the eye and had the price; 
O’er which, from level stand, 

The low world laid its hand, 

Found straightway to its mind, could value in a trice: 


But all, the world’s coarse thumb 

And finger failed to plumb, 

So passed in making up the main account; 

All instincts immature, 

All purposes unsure, 

That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s 
amount: 
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Thoughts hardly to be packed 

Into a narrow act, 

Fancies that broke through language and escaped; 

All I could never be, 

All, men ignored in me, 

This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher 
shaped. 


Ay, note that Potter’s wheel, 

That metaphor ! and feel 

Why time spins fast, why passive lies our clay,— 

Thou, to whom fools propound, 

When the wine makes its round, 

“Since life fleets, all is change; the Past gone, seize to- 
day!” 


Fool! All that is, at all, 

Lasts ever, past recall; 

Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure: 

What entered into thee, 

That was, is, and shall be: 

Time’s wheel runs back or stops: Potter and clay en- 
dure. 


He fixed thee ’mid this dance 

Of plastic circumstance, 

This Present, thou, forsooth, would fain arrest: 
Machinery just meant 

To give thy soul its bent, 

Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed. 


What though the earlier grooves, 

Which ran the laughing loves 

Around thy base, no longer pause and press? 

What though, about thy rim, 

Skull-things in order grim 

Grow out, in graver mood, obey the sterner stress? 


Look not thou down but up! 

To uses of a cup, 

The festal board, lamp’s flash and trumpet’s peal, 

The new wine’s foaming flow, 

The master’s lips aglow! 

Thou, heaven’s consummate cup, what needst thou with 
earth’s wheel? 
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But I need, now as then, 

Thee, God, who mouldest men; 

And since, not even while the whirl was worst, 

Did I~—to the wheel of life 

With shapes and colors rife, 

Bound dizzily—mistake my end, to slake thy thirst: 


So, take and use thy work: 

Amend what flaws may lurk, 

What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim! 
My times be in thy hand! 

Perfect the cup as planned! 

Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same ! 


NEVER THE TIME AND THE PLACE 


NEvER the time and the place 
And the love one all together! 
This path—how soft to pace! 
This May—what magic weather ! 
Where is the loved one’s face? 
In a dream that loved one’s face meets mine, 
But the house is narrow, the place is bleak 
Where, outside, rain and wind combine 
With a furtive ear, if I strive to speak, 
With a hostile eye at my flushing cheek, 
With a malice that marks each word, each sign! 
O enemy sly and serpentine, 
Uncoil thee from the waking man! 
Do I hold the Past 
Thus firm and fast 
Yet doubt if the Future hold I can? 
This path so soft to pace shall lead 
Through the magic of May to herself indeed! 
Or narrow if needs the house must be, 
Outside are the storms and strangers: we— 
Oh, close, safe, warm, sleep I and she, I and she. 
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ROBERT STEPHEN HAWKER 
AND SHALL TRELAWNY DIE? 


A coop sword and a trusty hand! 
A merry heart and true! 

King James’s men shall understand 
What Cornish lads can do. 


And have they fixed the where and when? 
And shall Trelawny die? 

Here’s twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why! 


Out spake their captive brave and bold, 
A merry wight was he: 

“If London Tower were Michael’s hold, 
We'll set Trelawny free! 


“We'll cross the Tamar, land to land, 
The Severn is no stay, 

With “one and all,” and hand in hand, 
And who shall bid us nay? 


“And when we come to London Wall, 
A pleasant sight to view, 

Come forth! come forth, ye cowards all, 
Here’s men as good as you. 


“Trelawny’s he’s in keep and hold, 
Trelawny’s he may die; 

But here’s twenty thousand Cornish bold 
Will know the reason why !” 
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COVENTRY PATMORE 
DEPARTURE 


Ir was not like your great and gracious ways! 
Do you, that have naught other to lament, 
Never, my Love, repent 

Of how, that July afternoon, 

You went, 

With sudden, unintelligible phrase, 

And frighten’d eye, 

Upon your journey of so many days 

Without a single kiss, or a good-bye? 

I knew, indeed, that you were parting soon; 
And so we sate, within the low sun’s rays, 
You whispering to me, for your voice was weak, 
Your harrowing praise. 

Well, it was well 

To hear you such things speak, 

And I could tell 

What made your eyes a growing gloom of love, 
As a warm South-wind sombres a March grove. 


And it was like your great and gracious ways 

To turn your talk on daily things, my Dear, 

Lifting the luminous, pathetic lash 

To let the laughter flash, 

Whilst I drew near, 

Because you spoke so low that I could scarcely hear. 
But all at once to leave me at the last, 

More at the wonder than the loss aghast, 

With huddled, unintelligible phrase, 

And frighten’d eye, 

And go your journey of all days 

With not one kiss, or a good-bye, 

And the only loveless look the look with which you pass’d; 
’Twas all unlike your great and gracious ways. 
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SYDNEY DOBELL 
THE BALLAD OF KEITH OF RAVELSTON 


THE murmur of the mourning ghost 
That keeps the shadowy kine, 

“O Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line!” 


Ravelston, Ravelston, 
The merry path that leads 
Down the golden morning hill, 
And thro’ the silver meads; 


Ravelston, Ravelston, 
The stile beneath the tree, 

The maid that kept her mother’s kine, 
The song that sang she! 


She sang her song, she kept her kine, 
She sat beneath the thorn, 

When Andrew Keith of Ravelston 
Rode thro’ the Monday morn. 


His henchmen sing, his hawk-bells ring, 
His belted jewels shine; 

O Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line! 


Year after year, where Andrew came, 
Comes evening down the glade, 

And still there sits a moonshine ghost 
Where sat the sunshine maid. 


Her misty hair is faint and fair, 
She keeps the shadowy kine; 
O Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrow of thy line! 


I lay my hand upon the stile, 
The stile is lone and cold, 

The burnie that goes babbling by 
Says naught that can be told. 
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Yet, stranger! here, from year to year, 
She keeps her shadowy kine; 

O Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line! 


Step out three steps, where Andrew stood— 
Why blanch thy cheeks for fear? 

The ancient stile is not alone, 
*Tis not the burn I bear! 


She makes her immemorial moan, 
She keeps her shadowy kine; 


O Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line! 


GEORGE MAC DONALD 
BABY 


WuHenre did you come from, baby dear ? 
Out of the everywhere into here. 


Where did you get those eyes so blue? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 


What makes the light in them sparkle and spin? 
Some of the starry spikes left in. 


Where did you get that little tear? 
I found it waiting when I got here. 


What makes your forehead so smooth and high? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 


What makes your cheek like a warm white rose? 
I saw something better than any one knows. 


Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 


Where did you get this pearly ear? 
God spoke, and it came out to hear. 
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Where did you get those arms and hands? 
Love made itself into bonds and bands. 


Feet, whence did you come, you darling things ? 
From the same box as the cherubs’ wings. 


How did they all just come to you? 
God thought about me, and so I grew. 


But how did you come to us, you dear? 
God thought about you, and so I am here. 


EDWARD, EARL OF LYTTON 
THE LAST WISH 


S1nceE all that I can ever do for thee 

Is to do nothing, this my prayer must be: 
That thou mayst never guess nor ever see 
The all-endured this nothing-done costs me. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 
THE FORSAKEN MERMAN 


Come, dear children, let us away; 
Down and away below. 
Now my brothers call from the bay; 
Now the great winds shoreward blow; 
Now the salt tides seaward flow; 
Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray, 
Children dear, let us away. 
This way, this way! 


Call her once before you ga. 
Call once yet. 
In a voice that she will know: 
“Margaret! Margaret!” 
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Children’s voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother’s ear: 
Children’s voices, wild with pain. 
Surely she will come again. 
Call her once and come away. 
This way, this way! 
“Mother dear, we cannot stay.” 
The wild white horses foam and fret. 
Margaret! Margaret! 


Come, dear children, come away down. 
Call no more. 
One last look at the white-wall’d town, 
And the little grey church on the windy shore. 
Then come down. 
She will not come though you call all day. 
Come away, come away. 


Children dear, was it yesterday 

We heard the sweet bells over the bay ? 

In the caverns where we lay, 

Through the surf and through the swell, 
The far-off sound of a silver bell? 
Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 
Where the winds are all asleep; 

Where the spent lights quiver and gleam; 
Where the salt weed sways in the stream; 
Where the sea-beasts, ranged all round, 
Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground ; 
Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 
Dry their mail, and bask in the brine; 
Where great whales come sailing by, 

Sail and sail, with unshut eye, 

Round the world for ever and ayer 
When did music come this way? 

Children dear, was it yesterday ? 


Children dear, was it yesterday 

(Call yet once) that she went away? 

Once she sate with you and me, 
On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 

And the youngest sate on her knee. 
She comb’d its bright hair, and she tended it well, 
When down swung the sound of the far-off bell. 
She sigh’d, she look’d up through the clear green sea. 
She said, “I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 
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In the little grey church on the shore to-day. 

’Twill be Easter-time in the world—ah me! 

And I lose my poor soul, Merman, here with thee.” 

I said, “Go up, dear heart, through the waves. 

Say thy prayer and come back to the kind sea-caves.”’ 

She smiled, she went up through the surf in the bay 
Children dear, was it yesterday? 


Children dear, were we long alone? 
“The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan. 
Long prayers,” I said, “in the world they say. 
Come,” I said, and we rose through the surf in the bay. 
We went up the beach, by the sandy down 
Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white-wall’d town. 
Through the narrow paved streets, where all was still, 
To the little grey church on the windy hill. 
From the church came a murmur of folk at their prayers, 
But we stood without in the cold-blowing airs. 
We climb’d on the graves, on the stones worn with rains, 
And we gazed up the aisle through the small leaded 

panes. 

She sate by the pillar; we saw her clear: 

“Margaret, hist! come quick, we are here. 

Dear heart,” I said, “we are long alone. 

The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.” 
But, ah! she gave me never a look, 
For her eyes were seal’d to the holy book. 
Loud prays the priest; shut stands the door. 

Come away, children, call no more. 

Come away, come down, call no more. 

Down, down, down; 

Down to the depths of the sea. 
She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 

Singing most joyfully. 
Hark what she sings: “O joy, O joy, 
For the humming street, and the child with its toy. 
For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well. 
For the wheel where I spun, 

And the blesséd light of the sun.” 


And so she sings her fill, 
Singing most joyfully, 
Till the shuttle falls from her hand, 
And the whizzing wheel stands still. 
She steals to the window, and looks at the sand; 
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And over the sand at the sea; 
And her eyes are set in a stare; 
And anon there breaks a sigh, 
And anon there drops a tear, 
From a sorrow-clouded eye, 
And a heart sorrow-laden, 
A long, long sigh 
From the cold strange eyes of a little Mermaiden, 
And the gleam of her golden hair. 


Come away, away, children. 
Come children, come down. 

The hoarse wind blows colder; 
Lights shine in the town. 

She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door; 
She will hear the winds howling, 
Will hear the waves roar. 

We shall see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 

A ceiling of amber, 

A pavement of pearl. 

Singing, “Here came a mortal, 
But faithless was she: 

And alone dwell for ever 

The kings of the sea.” 


But, children, at midnight, 

When soft the winds blow; 

When clear falls the moonlight; 

When spring-tides are low: 

When sweet airs come seaward 

From heaths starr’d with broom; 

And high rocks throw mildly 

On the blanch’d sands a gloom: 

Up the still, glistening beaches, 

Up the creeks we will hie; 

Over banks of bright seaweed 

The ebb-tide leaves dry. 

We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 

At the white, sleeping town; 

At the church on the hill-side— 
And then come back down. 

Singing, “There dwells a loved one, 
But cruel is she. 
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She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea.” 


THE SONG OF CALLICLES 


TuHrouGu the black, rushing smoke-bursts, 
Thick breaks the red flame. 

All Etna heaves fiercely 

Her forest-clothed frame. 


Not here, O Apollo! 

Are haunts meet for thee. 

But, where Helicon breaks down 
In cliff to the sea. 


Where the moon-silver’d inlets 
Send far their light voice 

Up the still vale of Thisbe, 

O speed, and rejoice ! 


On the sward at the cliff-top, 
Lie strewn the white flocks; 

On the cliff-side, the pigeons 
Roost deep in the rocks. 


In the moonlight the shepherds, 
Soft lull’d by the rills, 

Lie wrapt in their blankets, 
Asleep on the hills. 


—What forms are these coming 
So white through the gloom? 
What garments out-glistening 
The gold-flower’d broom? 


What sweet-breathing Presence 
Out-perfumes the thyme? 
What voices enrapture 

The night’s balmy prime ?— 


*Tis Apollo comes leading 
His choir, The Nine. 
—The Leader is fairest, 
But all are divine. 
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They are lost in the hollows. 
They stream up again. 

What seeks on this mountain 
The glorified train ?— 


They bathe on this mountain, 
In the spring by their road. 
Then on to Olympus, 

Their endless abode. 


—Whose praise do they mention: 
Of what is it told >— 

What will be for ever. 

What was from of old. 


First hymn they the Father 
Of all things: and then, 
The rest of Immortals, 
The action of men. 


The Day in his hotness, 

The strife with the palm; 
The Night in her silence, 
The Stars in their calm. 


TO MARGUERITE 


Yes: in the sea of life enisled, 
With echoing straits between us thrown. 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 
We mortal millions live alone. 
The islands feel the enclasping flow, 
And then their endless bounds they know. 


But when the moon their hollows lights, 
And they are swept by balms of spring, 

And in their glens, on starry nights, 
The nightingales divinely sing; 

And lovely notes, from shore to shore, 

Across the sounds and channels pour; 


O then a longing like despair 
Is to their farthest caverns sent! 
For surely once, they feel we were 
Parts of a single continent. 
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Now round us spreads the watery plain— 
O might our marges meet again! 


Who order’d that their longing’s fire 
Should be, as soon as kindled, cool’d? 
Who renders vain their deep desire ?— 
A God, a God their severance ruled; 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea. 


SHAKESPEARE 


OrHers abide our question. Thou art free. 
We ask and ask: Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill 
That to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 
Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea, 
Making the heaven of heavens his dwelling-place, 
Spares but the cloudy border of his base 
To the foil’d searching of mortality; 
And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 
Self-school’d, self-scann’d, self-honour’d, self-secure, 
Didst walk on earth unguess’d at. Better so! 
All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 
All weakness that impairs, all griefs that bow, 
Find their sole voice in that victorious brow. 


THE BETTER PART 


Lone fed on boundless hopes, O race of man, 
How angrily thou spurn’st all simpler fare |! 
“Christ,” some one says, “was human as we are; 

No judge eyes us from Heaven, our sin to scan; 
We live no more, when we have done our span.” 
“Well, then, for Christ,” thou answerest, “who can care? 
From sin, which Heaven records not, why forbear ? 
Live we like brutes our life without a plan!” 

So answerest thou; but why not rather say: 
“Hath man no second life ?—Pttch this one high! 
Sits there no judge in Heaven, our sin to see ?— 
More strictly, then, the inward judge obey! 

Was Christ a man like us? Ah! let us try 

If we then, too, can be such men as he!” 
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THE LAST WORD 


Creep into thy narrow bed, 
Creep, and let no more be said! 
Vain thy onset! all stands fast. 
Thou thyself must break at last. 


Let the long contention cease ! 

Geese are swans, and swans are geese. 
Let them have it how they will! 
Thou art tired; best be still. 


They out-talk’d thee, hiss’d thee, tore thee! 
Better men fared thus before thee; 

Fired their ringing shot and pass’d, 

Hotly charged—and sank at last. 


Charge once more, then, and be dumb! 
Let the victors, when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall, 

Find thy body by the wall! 


ALEXANDER SMITH 


BARBARA 
295 
On the Sabbath-day, 
Through the churchyard old and grey, 
Over the crisp and yellow leaves, I held my rustling way; 
And amid the words of mercy, falling on my soul like balms; 
*Mid the gorgeous storms of music—in the mellow organ-calms, 
*Mid the upward streaming prayers, and the rich and solemn psalms, 
T stood careless, Barbara. 


My heart was otherwhere 

While the organ shook the air, 

And the priest, with outspread hands, blessed the people with a prayer; 
But, when rising to go homeward, with a mild and saint-like shine 
Gleamed a face of airy beauty with its heavenly eyes on mine— 
Gleamed and vanished in a moment—O that face was surely thine 
Out of heaven, Barbara! 


O pallid, pallid face! 
O earnest eyes of grace! 
When last I saw thee. dearest, it was in another place. 
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You came running forth to meet me with love-gift on your wrist: 
The flutter of a long white dress, then all was lost in mist— 

A purple stain of agony was on the mouth I kissed, 

The wild morning, Barbara! 


I searched in my despair, 

Sunny noon and midnight air; 

I could not drive away the thought that you were lingering there. 
O many and many a winter night I sat when you were gone, 

My worn face buried in my hands, beside the fire alone. 

Within the dripping churchyard, the rain plashing on your stone, 
You were sleeping, Barbara. 


’Mong angels, do you think 

Of the precious golden link 

I clasped around your happy arm while sitting by yon brink? 

Or when that night of gliding dance, of laughter and guitars, 
Was emptied of its music, and we watched, through latticed bars, 
The silent midnight heaven creeping o’er us with its stars, 

Till the day broke, Barbara? 


In the years I’ve changed; 

Wild and far my heart hath ranged, 

And many sins and errors now have been on me avenged; 
But to you I have been faithful, whatsoever good I lacked: 

I loved you, and above my life still hangs that love intact— 
Your love the trembling rainbow, I the reckless cataract. 
Still I love you, Barbara! 


Yet, love, I am unblest; 

With many doubts oppressed, 

I wander like a desert wind, without a place of rest. 

Could I but win you for an hour from off that starry shore, 

The hunger of my soul were stilled, for Death hath told you more 
Than the melancholy world doth know; things deeper than all lore 
Will you teach me, Barbara? 


In vain, in vain, in vain, 

You will never come again. 

There droops upon the dreary hills a mournful fringe of rain; 
The gloaming closes slowly round, loud winds are in the tree, 
Round selfish shores for ever moans the hurt and wounded sea, 
There is no rest upon the earth, peace is with Death and thee, 
Barbara! 
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CHARLES DICKENS 
THE IVY GREEN 


Og, a dainty plant is the Ivy green, 
That creepeth o’er ruins old! 
Of right choice food are his meals I ween, 
In his cell so lone and cold. 
The wall must be crumbled, the stone decayed, 
To pleasure his dainty whim: 
And the mouldering dust that years have made 
Is a merry meal for him. 
Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 


Fast he stealeth on, though he wears no wings, 

And a stanch old heart has he. 

How closely he twineth, how tight he clings 

To his friend the huge Oak Tree! 

And slily he traileth along the ground, 

And his leaves he gently waves, 

As he joyously hugs and crawleth round 

The rich mould of dead men’s graves. 
Creeping where grim death has been, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 


Whole ages have fled and their works decayed, 
And nations have scattered been; 
But the stout old Ivy shall never fade, 
From its hale and hearty green. 
The brave old plant in its lonely days, 
Shall fatten upon the past: 
For the stateliest building man can raise, 
Is the Ivy’s food at last. 
Creeping on, where time has been, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 
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MY GARDEN 
297 
A GARDEN is a lovesome thing, God wot! 
Rose plot, 
Fringed pool, 
Fern’d grot— 
The veriest school 
Of peace; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not— 
Not God! in gardens! when the eve is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign; 
*Tis very sure God walks in mine. 


JAMES THOMSON (B. V.) 
GIFTS 


GIvE a man a horse he can ride, 
Give a man a boat he can sail; 

And his rank ard wealth, his strength and health, 
On sea nor shore shall fail. 


Give a man a pipe he can smoke, 
Give a man a book he can read: 

And his home is bright with a calm delight 
Though the room be poor indeed. 


Give a man a girl he can love, 
As I, O my love, love thee; 

And his heart is great with the puise of Fate, 
At home, on land, on sea. 


* * * 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 
THE BLESSED DAMOZEL 
Tue blesséd Damozel lean’d out 


From the gold bar of Heaven: 
Her blue grave eyes were deeper much 
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Than a deep water, even. 
She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift 
On the neck meetly worn; 

And her hair, lying down her back, 
Was yeilow like ripe corn. 


Herseem’d she scarce had been a day 
One of God's choristers; 

The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers; 

Albeit, to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years. 


(To one it is ten years of years: 
: Yet now, here in this place, 

Surely she lean’d over me,—her hair 
Fell all about my face. . 

Nothing: the Autumn-fall of leaves. 
The whole year sets apace.) 


It was the terrace of God’s house 
That she was standing on,— 

By God built over the sheer depth 
In which Space is begun; 

So high, that looking downward thence, 
She scarce could see the sun. 


It lies from Heaven across the flood 
Of ether, as a bridge. 

Beneath, the tides of day and night 
With flame and darkness ridge 

The void, as low as where this earth 
Spins like a fretful midge. 


But in those tracts, with her, it was 
The peace of utter light 

And silence. For no breeze may stir 
Along the steady flight 

Of seraphim; no echo there, 
Beyond all depth or height. 
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Heard hardly, some of her new friends, 
Playing at holy games, 
Spake, gentle-mouth’d, among themselves, 
Their virginal chaste names; 
And the souls, mounting up to God, 
Went by her like thin flames. 


And still she bow'd herself, and stoop’d 
Into the vast waste calm; 

Till her bosom’s pressure must have made 
The bar she lean’d on warm, 

And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm. 


From the fixt lull of Heaven, she saw 
Time, like a pulse, shake fierce 

Through all the worlds. Her gaze still strove, 
In that steep gulf, to pierce 

The swarm; and then she spoke, as when 
The stars sang in their spheres. 


“I wish that he were come to me, 
For he will come,” she said. 

“Have I not pray’d in solemn Heaven? 
On earth, has he not pray’d? 

Are not two prayers a perfect strength? 
And shall I feel afraid? 


‘When round his head the aureole clings, 
And he is clothed in white, 

I'll take his hand, and go with him 
To the deep wells of light, 

And we will step down as to a stream 
And bathe there in God’s sight. 


“We two will stand beside that shrine, 
Occult, withheld, untrod, 

Whose lamps tremble continually 
With prayer sent up to God; 

And where each need, reveal’d, expects 
Its patient period. 


“We two will lie i’ the shadow of 
That living mystic tree 
Within whose secret growth the Dove 
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Sometimes is felt to be, 
While every leaf that His plumes touch 
Saith His name audibly. 


“And I myself will teach to him,— 
I myself, lying so,— 

The songs I sing here; which his mouth 
Shall pause in, hush’d and slow, 

Finding some knowledge at each pause, 
And some new thing to know.” 


(Alas! to her wise simple mind 
These things were all but known 
Before: they trembled on her sense,— 

Her voice had caught their tone. 
Alas for lonely Heaven! Alas 
For life wrung out alone! 


Alas, and though the end were reach’d? 
Was thy part understood 

Or borne in trust? And for her sake 
Shall this too be found good ?— 

May the close lips that knew not prayer 
Praise ever, though they would?) 


“We two,” she said, “will seek the groves 
Where the lady Mary is, 

With her five handmaidens, whose names 
Are five sweet symphonies :-— 

Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 
Margaret and Rosalys. 


“Circle-wise sit they, with bound locks 
And bosoms coveréd; 

Into the fine cloth, white like flame, 
Weaving the golden thread, 

To fashion the birth-robes for them 
Who are just born, being dead. 


“He shall fear, haply, and be dumb. 
Then I will lay my cheek 

To his, and tell about our love, 
Not once abash’d or weak: 

And the dear Mother will approve 
My pride, and let me speak. 
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“Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 
To Him round whom all souls 

Kneel—the unnumber’d solemn heads 
Bow’d with their aureoles: 

And Angels, meeting us, shall sing 
To their citherns and citoles. 


“There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me :— 

To have more blessing than on earth 
In nowise; but to be 

As then we were,—being as then 
At peace. Yea, verily. 


“Yea, verily; when he is come 
We will do thus and thus: 

Till this my vigil seem quite strange 
And almost fabulous; 

We two will live at once, one life; 
And peace shall be with us.” 


She gazed, and listen’d, and then said, 
Less sad of speech than mild,— 

“All this is when he comes.”” She ceased: 
The light thrill’d past her, fill’d 

With Angels, in strong level lapse. 
Her eyes pray’d, and she smiled. 


(I saw her smile.) But soon their flight 
Was vague ’mid the poised spheres. 

And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 

And laid her face between her hands, 
And wept. (I heard her tears.) 


THE KING’S TRAGEDY 


James I of Scots.—20th February, 1437 


I CATHERINE am a Douglas born, 


A name to all Scots dear: 


And Kate Barlass they’ve called me now 


Through many a waning year. 
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This old arm’s withered now. ’Twas once 
Most deft mong maidens all 

To rein the steed, to wing the shaft, 
To smite the palm-play ball. 


In hall adown the close-linked dance 
It has shone most white and fair; 
It has been the rest for a true lord’s head, 
And many a sweet babe’s nursing-bed, 
And the bar to a King’s chambére. 


Aye, lasses, draw round Kate Barlass, 
And hark with bated breath 

How good King James, King Robert’s son, 
Was foully done to death. 


Through all the days of his gallant youth 
The princely James was pent, 

By his friends at first and then by his foes, 
In long imprisonment. 


For the elder Prince, the kingdom’s heir, 
By treason’s murderous brood 

Was slain; and the father quaked for the child 
With the royal mortal blood. 


I’ the Bass Rock fort, by his father’s care, 
Was his childhood’s life assured; 

And Henry the subtle Bolingbroke, 

Proud England’s King, ’neath the southron yoke 
His youth for long years immured. 


Yet in all things meet for a kingly man 
Himself did he approve; 

And the nightingale through his prison-wall 
Taught him both lore and love. 


For once, when the bird’s song drew him close 
To the opened window-pane, 

In bowers beneath a lady stood, 

A light of life to his sorrowful mood, 
Like a lily amid the rain. 


And for her sake, to the sweet bird’s note, 
He framed a sweeter Song, 

More sweet than ever a poet’s heart 
Gave yet to the English tongue. 
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She was a lady of royal blood; 
And when, past sorrow and teen, 

He stood where still through his crownless years 
His Scottish realm had been, 

At Scone were the happy lovers crowned, 
A heart-wed King and Queen. 


But the bird may fall from the bough of youth, 
And song be turned to moan, 

And Love’s storm-cloud be the shadow of Hate, 

When the tempest-waves of a troubled State 
Are beating against a throne. 


Yet well they loved; and the god of Love, 
Whom well the King had sung, 

Might find on the earth no truer hearts 
His lowliest swains among. 


From the days when first she rode abroad 
With Scottish maids in her train, 

I Catherine Douglas won the trust 
Of my mistress sweet Queen Jane. 


And oft she sighed, “To be born a King!” 
And oft along the way 

When she saw the homely lovers pass 
She has said, ‘‘Alack the day!” 


Years waned,—the loving and toiling years: 
Till England’s wrong renewed 

Drove James, by outrage cast on his crown, 
To the open field of feud. 


’Twas when the King and his host were met 
At the leaguer of Roxbro’ hold, 

The Queen o’ the sudden sought his camp 
With a tale of dread to be told. 


And she showed him a secret letter writ 
That spoke of treasonous strife, 

And how a band of his noblest lords 
Were sworn to take his life. 


‘And it may be here or it may be there, 
In the camp or the court,” she said: 
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“But for my sake come to your people’s arms 
And guard your royal head.” 


Quoth he, “’Tis the fifteenth day of the siege, 
And the castle’s nigh to yield.” 
“O face your foes on your throne,’ 
““And show the power you wield; 
And under your Scottish people’s love 

You shall sit as under your shield.” 


’ 


she cried, 


At the fair Queen’s side I stood that day 
When he bade them raise the siege, 

And back to his Court he sped to know 
How the lords would meet their Liege. 


But when he summoned his Parliament, 
The louring brows hung round, 

Like clouds that circle the mountain-head 
Ere the first low thunders sound. 


For he had tamed the nobles’ lust 
And curbed their power and pride, 

And reached out an arm to right the poor 
Through Scotland far and wide; 

And many a lordly wrong-doer 
By the headsman’s axe had died. 


*T was then upspoke Sir Robert Graeme, 
The bold o’ermastering man :— 

“O King, in the name of your Three Estates 
I set you under their ban! 


“For, as your lords made oath to you 
Of service and fealty, 

Even in likewise you pledged your oath 
Their faithful sire to be :— 


“Yet all we here that are nobly sprung 
Have mourned dear kith and kin 

Since first for the Scottish Barons’ curse 
Did your bloody rule begin.” 


With that he laid his hands on his King :-— 
“Is this not so, my lords?” 
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But of all who had sworn to league with him 
Not one spake back to his words. 


Quoth the King :—“Thou speak’st but for one Estate, 
Nor doth it avow thy gage. 

Let my liege lords hale this traitor hence !” 
The Greme fired dark with rage :— 

“Who works for lesser men than himself, 
He earns but a witless wage!” 


But soon from the dungeon where he lay 
He won by privy plots, 

And forth he fled with a price on his head 
To the country of the Wild Scots. 


And word there came from Sir Robert Graeme 
To the King of Edinbro’ :— 

“No Liege of mine thou art; but I see 

From this day forth alone in thee 
God’s creature, my mortal foe. 


“Through thee are my wife and children lost, 
My heritage and lands; 
And when my God shall show me a way, 
Thyself my mortal foe will I slay 
With these my proper hands.” 


Against the coming of Christmastide 
That year the King bade call 

I’ the Black Friars’ Charterhouse of Perth 
A solemn festival. 


And we of his household rode with him 
In a close-ranked company ; 

But not till the sun had sunk from his throne 
Did we reach the Scottish Sea. 


That eve was clenched for a boding storm, 
"Neath a toilsome moon half seen; 
The cloud stooped low and the surf rose high; 
And where there was a line of the sky, 
Wild wings loomed dark between. 


And on a rock of the black beach-side, 
By the veiled moon dimly lit, 
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There was something seemed to heave with life 
As the King drew nigh to it. 


And was it only the tossing furze 
Or brake of the waste sea-wold ? 
Or was it an eagle bent to the blast? 
When near we came, we knew it at last 
For a woman tattered and old. 


But it seemed as though by a fire within 
Her writhen limbs were wrung; 

And as soon as the King was close to her, 
She stood up gaunt and strong. 


*Twas then the moon sailed clear of the rack 
On high in her hollow dome; 

And still as aloft with hoary crest 
Each clamorous wave rang home, 

Like fire in snow the moonlight blazed 
Amid the champing foam. 


And the woman held his eyes with her eyes :-— 
“O King, thou art come at last; 

But thy wraith has haunted the Scottish Sea 
To my sight for four years past. 


“Four years it is since first I met, 
*Twixt the Duchray and the Dhu, 

A shape whose feet clung close in a shroud, 
And that shape for thine I knew. 


“A year again, and on Inchkeith Isle 
I saw thee pass in the breeze, 

With the cerecloth risen above thy feet 
And wound about thy knees. 


“And yet a year, in the Links of Forth, 
As a wanderer without rest, 

Thou cam’st with both thine arms 7’ the shroud 
That clung high up thy breast. 


“And in this hour I find thee here, 
And well mine eyes may note 

That the winding-sheet hath passed thy breast 
And risen around thy throat. 
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“And when I meet thee again, O King, 
That of death hast such sore drouth,_— 
Except thou turn again on this shore,— 
The winding-sheet shall have moved once more 
And covered thine eyes and mouth. 


“O King, whom poor men bless for their King, 
Of thy fate be not so fain; 

But these my words for God’s message take, 

And turn thy steed, O King, for her sake 
Who rides beside thy rein!” 


While the woman spoke, the King’s horse reared 
As if it would breast the sea, 

And the Queen turned pale as she heard on the gale 
The voice die dolorously. 


When the woman ceased, the steed was still, 
But the King gazed on her yet, 

And in silence save for the wail of the sea 
His eyes and her eyes met. 


At last he said :—“God’s ways are His own; 
Man is but shadow and dust. 

Last night I prayed by His altar-stone; 

To-night I wend to the feast of His Son; 
And in Him I set my trust. 


“I have held my people in sacred charge, 
And have not feared the sting 

Of proud men’s hate,—to His will resign’d 

Who has but one same death for a hind 
And one same death for a King. 


“And if God in His wisdom have brought close 
The day when I must die, 

That day by water or fire or air 

My feet shall fall in the destined snare 
Wherever my road may lie. 


“What man can say but the Fiend hath set 
Thy sorcery on my path, 
My heart with the fear of death to fill, 
And turn me against God’s very will 
To sink in His burning wrath ?” 
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The woman stood as the train rode past, 
And moved nor limb nor eye; 

And when we were shipped, we saw here there 
Still standing against the sky. 


As the ship made way, the moon once more 
Sank slow in her rising pall; 

And I thought of the shrouded wraith of the King, 
And I said, “The Heavens know all.” 


And now, ye lasses, must ye hear 
How my name is Kate Barlass :-— 

But a little thing, when all the tale 
Is told of the weary mass 

Of crime and woe which in Scotland’s realm 
God’s will let come to pass. 


*Twas in the Charterhouse of Perth 
That the King and all his Court 

Were met, the Christmas Feast being done, 
For solace and disport. 


"Twas a wind-wild eve in February, 
And against the casement-pane 

The branches smote like summoning hands 
And muttered the driving rain. 


And when the wind swooped over the lift 
And made the whole heaven frown, 

It seemed a grip was laid on the walls 
To tug the housetop down. 


And the Queen was there, more stately fair 
Than a lily in garden set; 

And the king was loth to stir from her side; 

For as on the day when she was his bride, 
Even so he loved her yet. 


And the Earl of Athole, the King’s false friend, 
Sat with him at the board; 

And Robert Stuart the chamberlain 
Who had sold his sovereign Lord. 


Yet the traitor Christopher Chaumber there 
Would fain have told him all, 
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And vainly four times that night he strove 
To reach the King through the hall. 


But the wine is bright at the goblet’s brim 
Though the poison lurk beneath; 

And the apples still are red on the tree 

Within whose shade may the adder be 
That shall turn thy life to death. 


There was a knight of the King’s fast friends 
Whom he called the King of Love; 

And to such bright cheer and courtesy 
That name might best behove. 


And the King and Queen both loved him well 
For his gentle knightliness ; 

And with him the King, as that eve wore on, 
Was playing at the chess. 


And the King said, (for he thought to jest 
And soothe the Queen thereby ;)— 

“In a book ’tis writ that this same year 
A King shall in Scotland die. 


“And I have pondered the matter o'er, 
And this have I found, Sir Hugh,— 

There are but two Kings on Scottish ground, 
And those Kings are I and you. 


“And I have a wife and a newborn heir, 
And you are yourself alone; 

So stand you stark at my side with me 
To guard our double throne. 


“For here sit I and my wife and child, 
As well your heart shall approve, 

In full surrender and soothfastness, 
Beneath your Kingdom of Love.” 


And the Knight laughed, and the Queen too smiled ; 
But I knew her heavy thought, 

And I strove to find in the good King’s jest 
What cheer might thence be wrought. 


And I said, “My Liege, for the Queen’s dear love 
Now sing the song that of old 
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You made, when a captive Prince you lay, 
And the nightingale sang sweet on the spray, 
In Windsor’s castle-hold. 


Then he smiled the smile I knew so well 
When he thought to please the Queen; 

The smile which under all bitter frowns 
Of hate that rose between, 

For ever dwelt at the poet’s heart 
Like the bird of love unseen. 


And he kissed her hand and took his harp, 
And the music sweetly rang; 

And when the song burst forth, it seemed 
*T was the nightingale that sang. 


“Worship, ye lovers, on this May: 
Of bliss your kalends are begun: 
Sing with us, Away, Winter, away! 
Come, Summer, the sweet season and sun! 
Awake for shame,—your heaven ts won,— 
And amorously your heads lift all: 
Thank Love, that you to his grace doth call!’ 


But when he bent to the Queen, and sang 
The speech whose praise was hers, 

It seemed his voice was the voice of Spring 
And the voice of the bygone years. 


“The fairest and the freshest flower 
That ever I saw before that hour, 

The which o’ the sudden made to start 
The blood of my body to my heart. 

x * *  & e we O 

Ah sweet, are ye a worldly creature 

Or heavenly thing in form of nature?” 


And the song was long, and richly stored 
With wonder and beauteous things; 

And the harp was tuned to every change 
Of minstrel ministerings ; 

But when he spoke of the Queen at the last, 
Its strings were his own heart-strings. 


“Unworthy but only of her grace, 
Upon Love's rock that’s easy and sure, 
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In guerdon of all my lové’s space 
She took me her humble creature. 
Thus fell my blissful aventure 
In youth of love that from day to day 
Flowereth aye new, and further I say. 


“To reckon all the circumstance 
As it happed when lessen gan my sore, 
Of my rancor and woful chance, 
It were too long,—TI have done therefor. 
And of thts flower I say no more 
But unto my help her heart hath tended 
And even from death her man defended.” 


“Aye, even from death,” to myself I said; 
For I thought of the day when she 

Had borne him the news, at Roxbro’ siege, 
Of the fell confederacy. 


But Death even then took aim as he sang 
With an arrow deadly bright; 

And the grinning skull lurked grimly aloof, 

And the wings were spread far over the roof 
More dark than the winter night. 


Yet truly along the amorous song 
Of Love’s high pomp and state, 

There were words of Fortune’s trackless doom 
And the dreadful face of Fate. 


And oft have I heard again in dreams 
The voice of dire appeal 

In which the King then sang of the pit 
That is under Fortune’s wheel. 


“And under the wheel beheld I there 
An ugly Pit as deep as hell, 
That to behold I quaked for fear: 
And this I heard, that who therein fell 
Came no more up, tidings to tell: 
Whereat, astound of the fearful sight, 
I wist not what to do for fright.” 


And oft has my thought called up again 
These words of the changeful song :— 
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“Wist thou thy pain and thy travail 
To come, well might’st thou weep and wail!” 
And our wail, O God! is long. 


But the song’s end was all of his love; 
And well his heart was grac’d 

With her smiling lips and her tear-bright eyes 
As his arm went round her waist. 


And on the swell of her long fair throat 
Close clung the necklet-chain 

As he bent her pearl-tir’d head aside, 

And in the warmth of his love and pride 
He kissed her lips full fain. 


And her true face was a rosy red, 
The very red of the rose 

That, couched on the happy garden-bed, 
In the summer sunlight glows. 


And all the wondrous things of love 
That sang so sweet through the song 
Were in the look that met in their eyes, 

And the look was deep and long. 


"Twas then a knock came at the outer gate, 
And the usher sought the King. 

“The woman you met by the Scottish Sea, 
My Liege, would tell you a thing; 

And she says that her present need for speech 
Will bear no gainsaying.” 


And the King said:—‘“The hour is late; 
To-morrow will serve, I ween.” 

Then he charged the usher strictly, and said: 
“No word of this to the Queen.” 


But the usher came again to the King, 
“Shall I call her back ?” quoth he: 

“For as she went on her way, she cried, 
‘Woe! Woe! then the thing must be!’ ” 


And the King paused, but he did not speak. 
Then he called for the Voidee-cup; 
And as we heard the twelfth hour strike, 
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There by true lips and false lips alike 
Was the draught of trust drained up. 


So with reverence meet to King and Queen, 
To bed went all from the board; 
And the last to leave the courtly train 
Was Robert Stuart the chamberlain 
Who had sold his sovereign lord. 


And all the locks of the chamber-door 

Had the traitor riven and brast; 
And that Fate might win sure way from afar, 
He had drawn out every bolt and bar 

That made the entrance fast. 


And now at midnight he stole his way 
To the moat of the outer wall, 

And laid strong hurdles closely across 
Where the traitors’ tread should fall. 


But we that were the Queen’s bower-maids 
Alone were left behind; 

And with heed we drew the curtains close 
Against the winter wind. 


And now that all was still through the hall, 
More clearly we heard the rain 

That clamored ever against the glass 
And the boughs that beat on the pane. 


But the fire was bright in the ingle-nook, 
And through empty space around 

The shadows cast on the arras’d wall 

*Mid the pictured kings stood sudden and tall 
Like spectres sprung from the ground. 


And the bed was dight in a deep alcove; 
And as he stood by the fire 

The king was still in talk with the Queen 
While he doffed his goodly attire. 


And the song had brought the image back 
Of many a bygone year; 
And many a loving word they said 
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With hand in hand and head laid to head; 
And none of us went anear. 


But Love was weeping outside the house, 
A child tn the piteous rain; 

And as he watched the arrow of Death, 

He wailed for his own shafts close in the sheath 
That never should fly again. 


And now beneath the window arose 
A wild voice suddenly: 

And the King reared straight, but the Queen fell back 
As for bitter dule to dree; 

And all of us knew the woman’s voice 
Who spoke by the Scottish Sea 


“O King,” she cried, “in an evil hour 
They drove me from thy gate; 

And yet my voice must rise to thine ears; 
But alas! it comes too late! 


“Last night at mid-watch, by Aberdour, 
When the moon was dead in the skies 

O King, in a death-light of thine own 
I saw thy shape arise. 


“And in full season, as erst I said, 
The doom had gained its growth; 
And the shroud had risen above thy neck 
And covered thine eyes and mouth. 


“And no moon woke, but the pale dawn broke, 
And still thy soul stood there; 

And I thought its silence cried to my soul 
As the first rays crowned its hair. 


“Since then have I journeyed fast and fain 
In very despite of Fate, 

Lest Hope might still be found in God’s will: 
But they drove me from thy gate. 


“For every man on God’s ground, O King, 
His death grows up from his birth 

In a shadow-plant perpetually; 

And thine towers high, a black yew-tree, 
O’er the Charterhouse of Perth!” 
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That room was built far out from the house; 
And none but we in the room 

Might hear the voice that rose beneath, 
Nor the tread of the coming doom. 


For now there came a torchlight-glare, 
And a clang of arms there came; 

And not a soul in that space but thought 
Of the foe Sir Robert Graeme. 


Yea, from the country of the Wild Scots, 
O’er mountain, valley, and glen, 

He had brought with him in murderous league 
Three hundred arméd men. 


The King knew all in an instant’s flash, 
And like a King did he stand; 

But there was no armor in all the room 
Nor weapon lay to his hand. 


And all the women flew to the door 
And thought to have made it fast: 

But the bolts were gone and the bars were gone 
And the locks were riven and brast. 


And he caught the pale queen in his arms 
As the iron footsteps fell,— 

Then loosed her, standing alone, and said, 
“Our bliss was our farewell !” 


And ’twixt his lips he murmured a prayer, 
And he crossed his brow and breast; 
And proudly in royal hardihood 
Even so with folded arms he stood,— 
The prize of the bloody quest. 


Then on me leaped the Queen like a deer: 
“Catherine, help!” she cried. 

And low at his feet we clasped his knees 
Together side by side. 


‘ “Oh! even a King, for his people’s sake, 


From treasonous death must hide!” 


“For her sake most!” I cried, and I marked 
The pang that my words would wring. 
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And the iron tongs from the chimney-nook 
I snatched and held to the King :— 
“Wrench up the plank! and the vault beneath 
Shall yield safe harboring.” 


With brows low-bent, from my eager hand 
The heavy heft did he take; 
And the plank at his feet he wrenched and tore; 
And as he frowned through the open floor, 
Again I said, ‘For her sake!” 


Then he cried to the Queen, “God's will be done!” 
For her hands were clasped in prayer. 

And down he sprang to the inner crypt; 

And straight we closed the plank he had ripp’d 
And toiled to smoothe it fair. 


(Alas! in that vault a gap once was 
Wherethro’ the King might have fled; 

But three days since close-walled had it been 

By his will: for the ball would roll therein 
When without at the palm he play’d.) 


Then the Queen cried, “Catherine, keep the door, 
And I to this will suffice!” 

At her word I rose all dazed to my feet, 
And my heart was fire and ice. 


And louder ever the voices grew, 
And the tramp of men in mail; 

Until to my brain it seemed to be 

As though I tossed on a ship at sea 
In the teeth of a crashing gale. 


Then back I flew to the rest; and hard 
We strove with sinews knit 

To force the table against the door; 
But we might not compass it. 


Then my wild gaze sped far down the hall 
To the place of the hearthstone-sill; 
And the Queen bent ever above the floor, 

For the plank was rising still. 
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And now the rush was heard on the stair, 
And “God, what help?” was our cry. 

And was I frenzied or was I bold? 

I looked at each empty stanchion-hold, 
And no bar but my arm had I! 


Like iron felt my arm, as through 
The staple I made it pass :— 
Alack! it was flesh and bone—no more! 
’Twas Catherine Douglass sprang to the door, 
But I fell back Kate Barlass. 


With that they all thronged into the hall, 
Half dim to my failing ken; 

And the space that was but a void before 
Was a crowd of wrathful men. 


Behind the door I had fall’n and lay, 
Yet my sense was wildly aware, 

And for all the pain of my shattered arm 
I never fainted there. 


Even as I fell, my eyes were cast 
Where the King leaped down to the pit; 
And lo! the plank was smooth in tts place, 
And the Queen stood far from it. 


And under the litters and through the bed 
And within the presses all 

The traitors sought for the King, and pierced 
The arras around the wall. 


And through the chamber they ramped and stormed 
Like lions loose in the lair, 

And scarce could trust to their very eyes,— 
For behold! no King was there. 


Then one of them seized the Queen, and cried,— 
“Now tell us, where is thy lord?” 

And he held the sharp point over her heart: 

She dropped not her eyes nor did she start, 
But she answered never a word. 


Then the sword half pierced the true true breast: 
But it was the Greme’s own son 
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Cried, “This is a woman,—we seek a man!’’ 
And away from her girdle-zone 

He struck the point of the murderous steel ; 
And that foul deed was not done. 


And forth flowed all the throng like a sea, 
And ’twas empty space once more; 

And my eyes sought out the wounded Queen 
As I lay behind the door. 


And I said: ‘Dear Lady, leave me here, 
For I cannot help you now; 

But fly while you may, and none shall reck 
Of my place here lying low.” 


And she said, ‘““My Catherine, God help thee!” 
Then she looked to the distant floor, 

And clasping her hands, “Oh God help him,” 
She sobbed, “for we can no more!” 


But God He knows what help may mean, 
If it mean to live or to die; 
And what sore sorrow and mighty moan 
On earth it may cost ere yet a throne 
Be filled in His house on high. 


And now the ladies fled with the Queen: 
And through the open door 

The night-wind wailed round the empty room 
And the rushes shook on the floor. 


And the bed drooped low in the dark recess 
Whence the arras was rent away; 

And the firelight still shone over the space 
Where our hidden secret lay. 


And the rain had ceased, and the moonbeams lit 
The window high in the wall,— 

Bright beams that on the plank that I knew 
Through the painted pane did fall 

And gleamed with the splendor of Scotland’s crown 
And shield armorial. 


But then a great wind swept up the skies, 
And the climbing moon fell back; 
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And the royal blazon fled from the floor, 
And nought remained on its track; 

And high in the darkened window-pane 
The shield and the crown were black. 


And what I say next I partly saw 
And partly I heard in sooth, 

And partly since from the murderers’ lips 
The torture wrung the truth. 


For now again came the arméd tread 
And fast through the hall it fell; 

But the throng was less; and ere I saw, 
By the voice without I could tell 

That Robert Stuart had come with them 
Who knew that chamber well. 


And over the space the Greme strode dark 
With his mantle round him flung; 

And in his eye was a flaming light 
But not a word on his tongue. 


And Stuart held a torch to the floor, 
And he found the thing he sought; 

And they slashed the plank away with their swords; 
And O God! I fainted not ! 


And the traitor held his torch in the gap, 
All smoking and smouldering ; 

And through the vapor fire, beneath 
In the dark crypt’s narrow ring, 

With a shout that pealed to the room’s high roof 
They saw their naked King. 


Half naked he stood, but stood as one 
Who yet could do and dare; 
With the crown, the King was stript away,— 
The Knight was reft of his battle-array,— 
But still the Man was there. 


From the rout then stepped a villain forth— 
Sir John Hall was his name; 

With a knife unsheathed he leapt to the vault 
Beneath the torchlight-flame. 
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Of his person and stature was the King 
A man right manly strong, 

And mightily by the shoulder-blades 
His foe to his feet he flung. 


Then the traitor’s brother, Sir Thomas Hall, 
Sprang down to work his worst; 

And the King caught the second man by the neck 
And flung him above the first. 


And he smote and trampled them under him; 
And a long month thence they bare 

All black their throats with the grip of his hands 
When the hangman’s hand came there. 


And sore he strove to have had their knives, 
But the sharp blades gashed his hands. 

Oh James! so armed, thou hadst battled there 
Till help had come of thy bands; 

And oh! once more thou hadst held our throne 
And ruled thy Scottish lands! 


But while the King o’er his foes still raged 
With a heart that nought could tame, 

Another man sprang down to the crypt; 

And with his sword in his hand hard-gripp’d 
There stood Sir Robert Greme. 


(Now shame on the recreant traitor’s heart 
Who durst not face his King 

Till the body unarmed was wearied out 
With two-fold combating ! 


Ah! well might the people sing and say, 
As oft ye have heard aright :— 

“O Robert Greme, O Robert Greme, 

Who slew our King, God give thee shame!” 
For he slew him not as a knight.) 


And the naked King turned round at bay, 
But his strength had passed the goal, 
And he could but gasp :—‘“‘Mine hour is come; 
But oh! to succor thine own soul’s doom, 
Let a priest now shrive my soul!” 
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And the traitor looked on the King’s spent strength, 
And said :—“‘Have I kept my word ?— 

Yea, King, the mortal pledge that I gave? 

No black friar’s shrift thy soul shall save, 
But the shrift of this red sword!” 


With that he smote his King through the breast; 
And all they three in that pen 

Fell on him and stabbed and stabbed him there 
Like merciless murderous men. 


Yet seemed it now that Sir Robert Grzme, 
Ere the King’s last breath was o’er, 

Turned sick at heart with the deadly sight 
And would have done no more. 


But a cry came from the troop above: 
“If him thou do not slay, 

The price of his life that thou dost spare 
Thy forfeit life shall pay!” 


O God! what more did I hear or see, 
Or how should I tell the rest? 

But there at length our King lay slain 
With sixteen wounds in his breast. 


O God! and now did a bell boom forth, 
And the murderers turned and fled ;— 
Too late, too late, O God, did it sound !— 
And I heard the true men mustering round, 

And the cries and the coming tread. 


But ere they came to the black death-gap 
Somewise did I creep and steal; 

And lo! or ever I swooned away, 

Through the dusk I saw where the white face lay 
In the Pit of Fortune’s Wheel. 


And now, ye Scottish maids who have heard 
Dread things of the days grown old,— 

Even at the last, of true Queen Jane 
May somewhat yet be told, 

And how she dealt for her dear lord’s sake 
Dire vengeance manifold. 
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*Twas in the Charterhouse of Perth, 
In the fair-lit Death-chapelle, 

That the slain King’s corpse on bier was lain 
With chant and requiem-knell. 


And all with royal wealth of balm 
Was the body purified: 

And none could trace on the brow and lips 
The death that he had died. 


In his robes of state he lay asleep 
With orb and sceptre in hand; 

And by the crown he wore on his throne 
Was his kingly forehead spann’d. 


And, girls, "twas a sweet sad thing to see 
How the curling golden hair, 

As in the day of the poet’s youth, 
From the King’s crown clustered there. 


And if all had come to pass in the brain 
That throbbed beneath those curls, 

Then Scots had said 1n the days to come 

That this their soil was a different home 
And a different Scotland, girls! 


And the Queen sat by him night and day, 
And oft she knelt in prayer, 

All wan and pale in the widow’s veil 
That shrouded her shining hair. 


And I had got good help of my hurt: 
And only to me some sign 

She made; and save the priests that were there 
No face would she see but mine. 


And the month of March wore on apace; 
And now fresh couriers fared 

Still from the country of the Wild Scots 
With news of the traitors snared. 


And still as I told her day by day 
Her pallor changed to sight, 

And the frost grew to a furnace-flame 
That burnt her visage white. 
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And evermore as I brought her word, 
She bent to her dead King James, 

And in the cold ear with fire-drawn breath 
She spoke the traitors’ names. 


But when the name of Sir Robert Graeme 
Was the one she had to give, 

I ran to hold her up from the floor; 

For the froth was on her lips, and sore 
I feared that she could not live. 


And the month of March wore nigh to its end, 
And still was the death-pall spread; 

For she would not bury her slaughtered lord 
Till his slayers all were dead. 


And now of their dooms dread tidings came, 
And of torments fierce and dire; 

And nought she spake,—She had ceased to speak,— 
But her eyes were a soul on fire. 


But when I told her the bitter end 
Of the stern and just award, 

She leaned o’er the bier, and thrice three times 
She kissed the lips of her lord. 


And then she said,—‘“‘My King, they are dead !” 
And she knelt on the chapel-floor, 

And whispered low with a strange proud smile,— 
“James, James, they suffered more!’ 


Last she stood up to her queenly height, 
But she shook like an autumn leaf, 
As though the fire wherein she burned 
Then left her body, and all were turned 

To winter of life-long grief. 


And “O James!” she said,—-“My James!” she said,— 
“Alas for the woful thing, 

That a poet true and a friend of man, 

In desperate days of bale and ban, 
Should needs be born a King!” 


HEART'S HOPE 


By what word’s power, the key of paths untrod, 
Shall I the difficult deeps of Love explore 
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Till parted waves of Song yield up the shore 
Even as that sea which Israel crossed dryshod? 
For lo! in some poor rhythmic period, 

Lady, I fain would tell how evermore 

Thy soul I know not from thy body, nor 

Thee from myself, neither our love from God. 
Yea, in God’s name, and Love’s, and thine, would I 
Draw from one loving heart such evidence 

As to all hearts all things shall signify; 

Tender as dawn’s first hill-fire, and intense 

As instantaneous penetrating sense, 

In Spring’s birth-hour, of other Springs gone by. 
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SONG 
301 
WHEN I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me; 
Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress tree: 
Be the green grass above me 
With showers and dewdrops wet; 
And if thou wilt, remember, 
And if thou wilt, forget. 


I shall not see the shadows, 
I shall not feel the rain; 

I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on, as if in pain; 

And dreaming through the twilight 
That doth not rise nor set, 

Haply I may remember, 
And haply may forget. 


UP-HILL 
302 
Doers the road wind up-hill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end. 
Will the day’s journey take the whole long day? 
From morn to night, my friend. 


But is there for the night a resting-place? 
A roof for when the slow dark hours begin. 
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May not the darkness hide it from my face? 
You cannot miss that inn. 


Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 
Those who have gone before. 

Then must I knock, or call when just in sight? 
They will not keep you standing at that door, 


Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak? 
Of labour you shall find the sum. 

Will there be beds for me and all who seek? 
Yea, beds for all who come. 


IN THE ROUND TOWER AT JHANSI 


A HUNDRED, a thousand to one; even so; 
Not a hope in the world remained: 

The swarming howling wretches below 
Gained and gained and gained. 


Skene looked at his pale young wife. 

“Is the time come ?”—“The time is come.” 
Young, strong, and so full of life, 

The agony struck them dumb. 


Close his arm about her now, 
Close her cheek to his, 

Close the pistol to her brow— 
God forgive them this! 


“Will it hurt much?” “No, mine own: 
I wish I could bear the pang for both.”— 
“I wish I could bear the pang alone: 
Courage, dear, I am not loth.” 


Kiss and kiss: “It is not pain 
Thus to kiss and die. 
> «6 


One kiss more.”—“And yet one again.”— 
“Good-bye.”—“Good-bye.” 
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THE ARMADA 
304 

ATTEND, all ye who list to hear our noble England’s praise; 
I tell of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient days, 
When that great fleet invincible against her bore in vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain: 
It was about the lovely close of a warm summer day, 
There came a gallant merchant-ship full sail to Plymouth Bay; 
Her crew had seen Castile’s black fleet beyond Aurigny’s isle, 
At earliest twilight, on the waves heaving many a mile. 
At sunrise she escaped their van, by God’s especial grace, 
And the tall Penta, till the noon, had held her close in chase. 
Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the wall; 
The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecumbe’s lofty hall; 
Many a light fishing-bark put out to pry along the coast, 
And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland many a post. 
With his white hair, unbonneted, the stout old sheriff comes; 
Behind him march the halberdiers; before him sound the drums; 
His yeomen round the market cross make clear an ample space; 
For there behoves him to set up the standard of Her Grace. 
And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells, 
As slowly upon the labouring wind the royal blazon swells. 
Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 
And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down. 
So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that famed Picard field, 
Bohemia’s plume, and Genoa’s bow, and Caesar’s eagle shield. 
So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he turned to bay, 
And crushed and turn beneath his claws the princely hunters lay. 
Ho! strike the flagstaff deep, sir Knight: ho! scatter flowers, fair 

maids: 
Ho! gunners, fire a loud salute: ho! gallants, draw your blades: 
Thou sun, shine on her joyously; ye breezes, wait her wide; 
Our glorious semper eadem, the banner of our pride. 
The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner’s massy fold; 
The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty scroll of gold: 
Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea, 
Such night in England ne’er had been, nor e’er again shal! be. 
From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford Bay, 
That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day; 
For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war-flame spread, 
High on St. Michael’s Mount it shone: it shone on Beachy Head. 
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Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern shire, 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of fire. 

The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar’s glittering waves: 

The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip’s sunless caves: 

O’er Longleat’s towers, o’er Cranbourne’s oaks, the fiery herald flew 

And roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers of Beaulieu. 

Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out from Bristol town, 

And ere the day three hundred horse had met on Clifton down; 

The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the night, 

And saw o’erhanging Richmond Hill that streak of blood-red light. 

Then bugle’s note and cannon’s roar the death-like silence broke, 

And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke. 

At once on all her stately gates arose the answering fires; 

At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling spires; 

From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the voice of fear; 

And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder cheer: 

And from the farthest wards was heard the rush of hurrying feet, 

And the broad streams of pikes and flags rushed down each roaring 
street ; 

And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the din, 

As fast from every village round the horse came spurring in; 

And eastward straight from wild Blackheath the warlike errand went. 

And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires of Kent. 

Southward from Surrey’s pleasant hills flew those bright couriers 
forth; 

High on bleak Hampstead’s swarthy moor they started for the north; 

And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded still: 

All night from tower to tower they sprang; they sprang from hill to 
hill: 

Till the proud Peak unfurled the flag o’er Darwin’s rocky dales 

Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills of Wales, 

Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern’s lonely height, 

Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin’s crest of light, 

Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely’s stately fane, 

And tower and hamlet rose in arms o’er all the boundless plain; 

Till Belvoir’s lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent, 

And Lincoln sped the message on o’er the wide vale of Trent; 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt’s embattled pile, 

And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle. 
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SIR WILLIAM EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN 
THE REFUSAL OF CHARON 


Wuy look the distant mountains 
So gloomy and so drear? 

Are rain-clouds passing o’er them, 
Or is the tempest near? 

No shadow of the tempest 
Is there, nor wind nor rain— 

’Tis Charon that is passing by, 
With all his gloomy train. 


The young men march before him, 
In all their strength and pride; 
The tnder little infants, 
They totter by his side; 
The old men walk behind him, 
And earnestly they pray— 
Both old and young imploring him 
To grant some brief delay. 


“O Charon! halt, we pray thee, 
Beside some little town, 
Or near some sparkling fountain, 
Where the waters wimple down! 
The old will drink and be refreshed, 
The young the disc will fling, 
And the tender little children 
Pluck flowers beside the spring.” 


“T will not stay my journey, 
Nor halt by any town, 
Near any sparkling fountain, 
Where the waters wimple down: 
The mothers coming to the well 
Would know the babes they bore, 
The wives would clasp their husbands, 
Nor could I part them more.” 
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THOMAS MOORE 
THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER 


’T1s the last rose of summer 
Left blooming alone; 

All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone; 

No flower of her kindred, 
No rosebud is nigh, 

To reflect back her blushes, 
To give sigh for sigh. 


I’ll not leave thee, thou lone one! 
To pine on the stem; 

Since the lovely are sleeping, 
Go, sleep thou with them. 

Thus kindly I scatter 
Thy leaves o’er the bed, 

Where thy mates of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead. 


So soon may I follow, 
When friendships decay, 
And from Love’s shining circle 
The gems drop away. 
When true hearts lie withered 
And fond ones are flown, 
Oh! who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone? 


THE HARP THAT ONCE THROUGH TARA’S HALLS 


THE harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed, 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As 1f that soul were fled. 

So sleeps the pride of former days, 
So glory’s thrill is o’er, 

And hearts, that once beat high for praise, 
Now feel that pulse no more. 
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No more to chiefs and ladies bright 
The harp of Tara swells: 

The chord alone, that breaks at night, 
Its tale of ruin tells. 

Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes, 
The only throb she gives, 

Is when some heart indignant breaks, 
To show that still she lives. 


THE JOURNEY ONWARDS 
308 

As stow our ship her foamy track 
Against the wind was cleaving, 

Her trembling pennant still look’d back 
To that dear isle ’twas leaving. 

So loth we part from all we love, 
From all the links that bind us; 

So turn our hearts, as on we rove, 
To those we've left behind us! 


When, round the bowl, of vanish’d years 
We talk with joyous seeming— 

With smiles that might as well be tears, 
So faint, so sad their beaming; 

While memory brings us back again 
Each early tie that twined us, 

O, sweet’s the cut that circles then 
To those we've left behind us! 


And when, in other climes, we meet 
Some isle or vale enchanting, 

Where all looks flowery, wild and sweet, 
And nought but love is wanting; 

We think how great had been our bliss 
If Heaven had but assign’d us 

To live and die in scenes like this, 
With some we've left behind us! 


As travellers oft look back at eve 
When eastward darkly going, 

To gaze upon that light they leave 
Still faint behind them glowing,— 

So, when the close of pleasure’s day 
To gloom hath near consign’d us, 

We turn to catch one fading ray 
Of joy that’s left behind us 
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THE YOUNG MAY MOON 


THE young May moon is beaming, love, 
The glow-worm’s lamp is gleaming, love; 

How sweet to rove 

Through Morna’s grove, 
When the drowsy world is dreaming, love! 
Then awake !—the heavens look bright, my dear, 
*Tis never too late for delight, my dear; 

And the best of all ways 

To lengthen our days 
Is to steal a few hours from the night, my dear! 


Now all the world is sleeping, love, 
But the Sage, his star-watch keeping, love, 
And I, whose star 
More glorious far 
Is the eye from that casement peeping, love. 
Then awake !—till rise of sun, my dear, 
The Sage’s glass we’ll shun, my dear, 
Or in watching the flight 
Of bodies of light 
He might happen to take thee for one, my dear! 


* -* 


THOMAS CAMPBELL 
THE SOLDIER’S DREAM 


Our bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had lower’d, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpower’d; 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 


When reposing that night on my pallet of straw 
By the wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain, 
At the dead of the night a sweet Vision I saw; 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 


Methought from the battle-field’s dreadful array 
Far, far, I had roam’d on a desolate track: 
’Twas Autumn,—and sunshine arose on the way 
To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 
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I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 
In life’s morning march, when my bosom was young; 
I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 
And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung. 


Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore 
From my home and my weeping friends never to part; 
My little ones kiss’d me a thousand times o’er, 
And my wife sobb’d aloud in her fulness of heart. 


“Stay—stay with us !—rest!—thou art weary and worn !”— 
And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay ;— 

But sorrow return’d with the dawning of morn, 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 


TO THE EVENING STAR 


Star that bringest home the bee, 

And sett’st the weary labourer free! 

If any star shed peace, ’tis Thou 
That send’st it from above. 

Appearing when Heaven’s breath and brow 
Are sweet as hers we love. 


Come to the luxuriant skies, 

Whilst the landscape’s odours rise, 

Whilst far-off lowing herds are heard 
And songs when toil is done, 

From cottages whose smoke unstirr’d 
Curls yellow in the sun. 


Star of love’s soft interviews, 
Parted lovers on thee muse; 
Their remembrancer in Heaven 
Of thrilling vows thou art, 
Too delicious to be riven 
By absence from the heart. 


ODE TO WINTER 


WHEN first the fiery-mantled Sun 

His heavenly race began to run, 

Round the earth and ocean blue 

His children four the Seasons flew :— 
First, in green appare] dancing, 
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The young Spring smiled with angel-grace; 
Rosy Summer next advancing, 
Rush’d into her sire’s embrace— 
Her bright-hair’d sire, who bade her keep 
For ever nearest to his smiles, 
On Calpe’s olive-shaded steep 
Or India’s citron-cover'd isles. 
More remote, and buxom-brown, 
The Queen of vintage bow’d before his throne; 
A rich pomegranate gemm’d her crown, 
A ripe sheaf bound her zone. 


But howling Winter fled afar 
To hills that prop the polar star; 
And loves on deer-borne car to ride 
With barren darkness at his side, 
Round the shore where loud Lofoden 
Whirls to death the roaring whale, 
Round the hall where Runic Odin 
Howls his war song to the gale— 
Save when adown the ravaged globe 
He travels on his native storm, 
Deflowering Nature’s grassy robe 
And trampling on her faded form; 
Till light’s returning Lord assume 
The shaft that drives him to his northern field, 
Of power to pierce his raven plume 
And crystal-cover’d shield. 


O, sire of storms! whose savage ear 
The Lapland drum delights to hear, 
When Frenzy with her bloodshot eye 
Implores thy dreadful deity— 
Archangel! Power of desolation! 
Fast descending as thou art, 
Say, hath mortal invocation 
Spells to touch thy stony heart: 
Then, sullen Winter! hear my prayer, 
And gently rule the ruin’d year; 
Nor chill the wanderer’s bosom bare 
Nor freeze the wretch’s falling tear: 
To shuddering Want’s unmantled bed 
Thy horror-breathing agues cease to lend, 
And gently on the orphan head 
Of Innocence descend. 
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But chiefly spare, O king of clouds! 
The sailor on his airy shrouds, 
When wrecks and beacons strew the steep, 
And spectres walk along the deep. 
Milder yet thy snowy breezes 
Pour on yonder tented shores, 
Where the Rhine’s broad billow freezes, 
Or the dark-brown Danube roars. 
O, winds of Winter! list ye there 
To many a deep and dying groan? 
Or start, ye demons of the midnight air, 
At shrieks and thunders louder than your own? 
Alas! ev’n your unhallow’d breath 
May spare the victim fallen low; 
But Man will ask no truce to death, 
No bounds to human woe. 


TO THE EVENING STAR 


Gem of the crimson-colour‘d Even, 
Companion of retiring day, 

Why at the closing gates of heaven, 
Beloved Star, dost thou delay? 


So fair thy pensile beauty burns 
When soft the tear of twilight flows; 
So due thy plighted love returns 
To chambers brighter than the rose; 


To Peace, to Pleasure, and to Love 
So kind a star thou seem’st to be, 

Sure some enamour’d orb above 
Descends and burns to meet with thee! 


Thine is the breathing, blushing hour 
When all unheavenly passions fly, 
Chased by the soul-subduing power 
Of Love’s delicious witchery. 


O! sacred to the fall of day 
Queen of propitious stars, appear, 
And early rise, and long delay, 
When Caroline herself is here! 


Shine on her chosen green resort 
Whose trees the sunward summit crown, 
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And wanton flowers, that well may court 
An angel’s feet to tread them down :— 


Shine on sweetly scented road 

Thou star of evening’s purple dome, 
That lead’st the nightingale abroad, 
And guid’st the pilgrim to his home. 


Shine where my charmer’s sweet breath 
Embalms the soft exhaling dew, 

Where dying winds a sigh bequeath 

To kiss the cheek of rosy hue: 


Where, winnow’d by the gentle air 
Her silken tresses darkly flow 

And fall upon her brow so fair, 
Like shadows on the mountain snow. 


Thus, ever thus, at day’s decline 
In converse sweet to wander far— 
O bring with thee my Caroline. 
And thou shalt be my Ruling Star ! 


WILLIAM MORRIS 
PROLOGUE OF THE EARTHLY PARADISE 


Ow Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing, 
I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 

Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 
Or bring again the pleasure of past years, 
Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears, 
Or hope again for aught that I can say, 

The idle singer of an empty day. 


But rather, when aweary of your mirth, 

From full hearts still unsatisfied ye sigh, 
And, feeling kindly unto all the earth, 

Grudge every minute as it passes by, 

Made the more mindful that the sweet days die- 
—Remember me a little then I pray, 

The idle singer of an empty day. 
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The heavy trouble, the bewildering care 

That weighs us down who live and earn our bread, 
These idle verses have no power to bear; 

So let me sing of names remembered, 

Because they, living not, ne’er be dead, 

Or long time take their memory quite away 

From us poor singers of an empty day. 


Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 
Why should I strive to set the crooked straight? 
Let it suffice me that my murmuring rhyme 

Beats with light wing against the ivory gate, 
Telling a tale not too importunate 

To those who in the sleepy region stay, 

Lulled by the singer of an empty day. . 


Folk say, a wizard to a northern king 

At Christmas-tide such wondrous things did show, 
That through one window men beheld the spring, 
And through another saw the summer glow, 

And through a third the fruited vines a-row, 
While still, unheard, but in its wonted way, 
Piped the drear wind of that December day. 


So with this Earthly Paradise it is, 

If ye will read aright, and pardon me, 

Who strive to build a shadowy isle of bliss 
Midmost the beating of the steely sea, 

Where tossed about all hearts of men must be; 
Whose ravening monsters mighty men shall slay, 
Not the poor singer of an empty day. 


THE DAY IS COMING 
315 
Come hither, lads, and harken, for a tale there is to tell, 
Of the wonderful days a-coming, when all shall be better than 
well. 


And the tale shall be told of a country, a land in the midst of 
the sea, 
And folk shall call it England in the days that are going to be. 


There more than one in a thousand in the days that are yet to 
come, 

Shall have some hope of the morrow, some joy of the ancient 
home. 
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For then, laugh not, but listen to this strange tale of mine, 
All folk that are in England shall be better lodged than swine. 


Then a man shall work and bethink him, and rejoice in the 
deeds of his hand, 
Nor yet come home in the even too faint and weary to stand. 


Men in that time a-coming shall work and have no fear 
For to-morrow’s lack of earning and the hunger-wolf anear. 


I tell you this for a wonder, that no man then shall be glad 
Of his fellow’s fall and mishap to snatch at the work he had. 


For that which worker winneth shall then be his indeed, 
Nor shall half be reaped for nothing by him that sowed no 
seed. 


O strange new wonderful justice! But for whom shall we 
gather the gain? 

For ourselves and for each of our fellows, and no hand shall 
labor in vain. 


Then all Mine and all Thine shall be Ours, and no more shall 
any man crave 

For riches that serve for nothing but to fetter a friend for a 
slave. 


And what wealth then shall be left us when none shall gather 
gold 
To buy his friend in the market, and pinch and pine the sold? 


Nay, what save the lovely city, and the little house on the 
hill, 

And the wastes and the woodland beauty, and the happy fields 
we till; 


And the homes of ancient stories, the tombs of the might 
dead; 

And the wise men seeking out marvels, and the poet’s teemin. 
head ; 


And the painter’s hand of wonder; and the marvelous fidd 
bow, 
And the banded choirs of music: all those that do and know 
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For all these shall be ours and all men’s; nor shall any lack 
a share 

Of the toil and the gain of living in the days when the world 
grows fair. 


Ah! such are the days that shall be! But what are the deeds 
of to-day, ; 

In the days of the years we dwell in, that wear our lives 
away? 


Why, then, and for what are we waiting? There are three 
words to speak; 

We will it, and what is the foeman but the dream-strong 
wakened and weak? 


O why and for what are we waiting? while our brothers droop 
and die, 


And on every wind of the heavens a wasted life goes by. 


How long shall they reproach us where crowd on crowd they 
dwell, 


Poor ghosts of the wicked city, the gold-crushed, hungry hell? 


Through squalid life they labored, in sordid grief they died, 
Those sons of a mighty mother, those props of England’s pride. 


They are gone; there is none can undo it, nor save our souls 
from the curse; 


But many a million cometh, and shall they be better or worse? 


It is we must answer and hasten, and open wide the door 
For the rich man’s hurrying terror, and the slow-foot hope of 
the poor. 


Yea, the voiceless wrath of the wretched, and their unlearned 
discontent, 

We must give it voice and wisdom till the waiting-tide be 
spent. 


Come, then, since all things call us, the living and the dead, 
And o’er the weltering tangle a glimmering light is shed. 


Come, then, let us cast off fooling, and put by ease and rest, 
For the Cause alone is worthy till the good days bring the 
best. 
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Come, join in the only battle wherein no man can fail, 
Where whoso fadeth and dieth, yet his deed shall still prevail. 


Ah! come, cast off all fooling, for this, at least, we know: 
That the Dawn and the Day is coming, and forth the Banners 
go. 


JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY 
A WHITE ROSE 


THE red rose whispers of passion, 
And the white rose breathes of love; 
O, the red rose is a falcon, 
And the white rose is a dove. 


But I send you a cream-white rosebud 
With a flush on its petal tips; 

For the love that is purest and sweetest 
Has a kiss of desire on the lips. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 
A MATCH 


Ir love were what the rose is, 
And I were like the leaf, 
Our lives would grow together 
In sad or singing weather, 
Blown: fields or flowerful closes, 
Green pleasure or gray grief; 
If love were what the rose is, 
And I were like the leaf. 


If I were what the words are, 
And love were like the tune, 
With double sound and single 
Delight our lips would mingle, 
With kisses glad as birds are 
That get sweet rain at noon; 
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If I were what the words are 
And love were like the tune. 


If you were life, my darling, 

And I your love were death, 
We'd shine and snow together 
Ere March made sweet the weather 
With daffodil and starling 

And hours of fruitful breath; 

If you were life, my darling, 

And I your love were death. 


If you were thrall to sorrow, 
And I were page to joy, 

We'd play for lives and seasons 

With loving looks and treasons 

And tears of night and morrow 
And laughs of maid and boy; 

If you were thrall to sorrow, 
And I were page to joy. 


If you were April’s lady, 
And I were lord in May, 
We'd throw with leaves for hours 
And draw for days with flowers, 
Till day like night were shady 
And night were bright like day; 
If you were April’s lady, 
And I were lord in May. 


If you were queen of pleasure, 
And I were king of pain, 
We'd hunt down love together, 
Pluck out his flying-feather, 
And teach his feet a measure, 
And find his mouth a rein; 
If you were queen of pleasure. 
And I were king of pain. 


A FORSAKEN GARDEN 
318 . 
In a coign of the cliff between lowland and highland, 
At the sea-down’s edge between windward and lee, 
Walled round with rocks as an inland island. 
The ghost of a garden fronts the sea. 
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A girdle of brushwood and thorn encloses 
The steep square slope of the blossomless bed 

Where the weeds that grew green from the graves of its roses 
Now lie dead. 


The fields fall southward, abrupt and broken, 
To the low last edge of the long lone land. 
If a step should sound or a word be spoken, 
Would a ghost not rise at the strange guest’s hand? 
So long have the gray bare walks lain guestless, 
Through branches and briars if a man make way, 
He shall find no life but the sea-wind’s, restless 
Night and day. 


The dense hard passage is blind and stifled 
That crawls by a track none turn to climb 
To the strait waste place that the years have rifled 
Of all but the thorns that are touched not of time. 
The thorns he spares when the rose is taken; 
The rocks are left when he wastes the plain; 
The wind that wanders, the weeds wind-shaken, 
These remain. 


Not a flower to be pressed of the foot that falls not; 
As the heart of a dead man the seed-plots are dry; 
From the thicket of thorns whence the nightingale calls not, 
Could she call, there were never a rose to reply. 
Over the meadows that blossom and wither, 
Rings but the note of a sea-bird’s song. 
Only the sun and the rain come hither 
All year long. 


The sun burns sear, and the rain dishevels 
One gaunt bleak blossom of scentless breath. 
Only the wind here hovers and revels 
In a round where life seems barren as death. 
Here there was laughing of old, there was weeping, 
Haply, of lovers none ever will know, 


Whose eyes went seaward a hundred sleeping 


Years ago. 


Heart handfast in heart as they stood, “Look thither,” 
Did he whisper? “Look forth from the flowers to the sea; 
For the foam-flowers endure when the rose-blossoms wither, 
And men that love lightly may die—But we?” 
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And the same wind sang, and the same waves whitened, 
And or ever the garden’s last petals were shed, 

In the lips that had whispered, the eyes that had lightened, 
Love was dead. 


Or they loved their life through, and then went whither? 
And were one to the end—but what end who knows? 
Love deep as the sea as a rose must wither, 
As the rose-red seaweed that mocks the rose. 
Shall the dead take thought for the dead to love them? 
What love was ever as deep as a grave? 
They are loveless now as the grass above them 
Or the wave. 


All are as one now, roses and lovers, 
Not known of the cliffs and the fields and the sea. 
Not a breath of the time that has been hovers 
In the air now soft with a summer to be. 
Not a breath shall there sweeten the seasons hereafter 
Of the flowers or the lovers that laugh now or weep, 
When, as they that are free now of weeping and laughter, 
We shall sleep. 


Here death may deal not again forever ; 
Here change may come not till all change end. 
From the graves they have made they shall rise up never; 
Who have left naught living to ravage and rend. 
Earth, stones, and thorns of the wild ground growing, 
When the sun and the rain live, these shall be; 
Till a last wind’s breath upon all these blowing 
Roll the sea. 


Till the slow sea rise and the sheer cliff crumble, 
Till terrace and meadow the deep gulfs drink, 
Till the strength of the waves of the high tides humble 
The fields that lessen, the rocks that shrink, 
Here now in his triumph where all things falter, 
Stretched out on the spoils that his own hand spread, 
As a god self-slain on his own strange altar, 
Death lies dead. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
IN THE HIGHLANDS 


In the highlands, in the country places, 
Where the old plain men have rosy faces, 
And the young fair maidens 
Quiet eyes; 
Where essential silence chills and blesses, 
And for ever in the hill-recesses 
Her more lovely music 
Broods and dies— 


O to mount again where erst I haunted; 
Where the old red hills are bird-enchanted, 
And the low green meadows 
Bright with sward; 
And when even dies, the million-tinted, 
And the night has come, and planets glinted, 
Lo, the valley hollow 
Lamp-bestarr’d ! 


O to dream, O to awake and wander 
There, and with delight to take and render, 
Through the trance of silence, 
Quiet breath! 
Lo! for there, among the flowers and grasses, 
Only the mightier movement sounds and passes; 
Only winds and rivers, 
Life and death. 


THE CELESTIAL SURGEON 


Ir I have faltered more or less 

In my great task of happiness; 

If I have moved among my race 

And shown no glorious morning face; 
If beams from happy human eyes 

Have moved me not; if morning skies, 
Books, and my food, and summer rain 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain :— 
Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take 
'And stab my spirit broad awake; 
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Or, Lord, if too obdurate I, 
Choose thou, before that spirit die, 
A piercing pain, a killing sin, 
And to my dead heart run them in. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
ROBERT OF LINCOLN 


MERRILY swinging on brier and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain-side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln is gayly drest, 
Wearing a bright black wedding-coat; 
White are his shoulders and white his crest. 
Hear him call in his merry note: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Look, what a nice new coat is mine, 
Sure there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln’s Quaker wife, 
Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life, 
Broods in the grass while her husband sings: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Brood, kind creature; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Modest and shy as nun is she; 
One weak chirp is her only note. 
Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, 
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Pouring boasts from his little throat: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Never was I afraid of man; 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can! 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 
Flecked with purple, a pretty sight! 
There as the mother sits all day, 
Robert is singing with all his might: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Nice good wife, that never goes out, 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Soon as the little ones chip the shell, 
Six wide mouths are open for food; 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seeds for the hungry brood. 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln at length is made 
Sober with work, and silent with care; 
Off is his holiday garment laid, 
Half forgotten that merry air: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Summer wanes; the children are grown; 
Fun and frolic no more he knows; 
Robert of Lincoln’s a humdrum crone; 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes: 
Bob-o’-link bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 
Chee, chee, chee. 
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SONG OF MARION’S MEN 


Our band is few but true and tried, 
Our leader frank and bold; 

The British soldier trembles 
When Marion's name is told. 

Our fortress is the good greenwood, 
Our tent the cypress-tree; 

We know the forest round us, 
As seaman know the sea. 

We know its walls of thorny vines, 
Its glades of reedy grass, 

Its safe and silent islands 
Within the dark morass. 


Woe to the English soldiery 
That little dread us near! 

On them shall light at midnight 
A strange and sudden fear: 

When, waking to their tents on fire, 
They grasp their arms in vain, 

And they who stand to face us 
Are beat to earth again; 

And they who fly in terror deem 
A mighty host behind, 

And hear the tramp of thousands 
Upon the hollow wind. 


Then sweet the hour that brings release 
From danger and from toil: 

We talk the battle over, 
And share the battle’s spoil. 

The woodland rings with laugh and shout, 
As if a hunt were up, 

And woodland flowers are gathered 
To crown the soldier’s cup. 

With merry songs we mock the wind 
That in pine-top grieves, 

And slumber long and sweetly 
On beds of oaken leaves. 


Well knows the fair and friendly moon 
The band that Marion leads— 

The glitter of their rifles, 
The scampering ot their steeds. 
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*Tis life to guide the fiery barb 
Across the moonlight plain; 

’Tis life to feel the night-wind 
That lifts the tossing mane. 

A moment in the British camp— 
A moment—and away 

Back to the pathless forest, 
Before the peep of day. 


Grave men there are by broad Santee, 
Grave men with hoary hairs; 

Their hearts are all with Marion, 
For Marion are their prayers. 

And lovely ladies greet our band 
With kindiest welcoming, 

With smiles like those of summer, 
And tears like those of spring. 

For them we wear these trusty arms, 
And lay them down no more 

Till we have driven the Briton, 
Forever, from our shore. 


THE PAST 


Txuovu unrelenting Past! 

Strong are the barriers round thy dark domain, 
And fetters, sure and fast, 

Hold all that enter thy unbreathing reign. 


Far in thy realm withdrawn, 

Old empires sit in sullenness and gloom, 
And glorious ages gone 

Lie deep within the shadow of thy womb. 


Childhood, with all its mirth, 

Youth, Manhood, Age that draws us to the ground, 
And last, Man’s Life on earth, 

Glide to thy dim dominions, and are bound. 


Thou hast my better years; 

Thou hast my earlier friends, the good, the kind, 
Yielded to thee with tears— 

The venerable form, the exalted mind. 
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My spirit yearns to bring 

The lost ones back—yearns with desire intense, 
And struggles hard to wring 

Thy bolts apart, and pluck thy captives thence. 


In vain; thy gates deny 
All passage save to those who hence depart; 
Nor to the streaming eye 
Thou giv’st them back—nor to the broken heart. 


In thy abysses hide 
Beauty and excellence unknown; to thee 
Earth’s wonder and her pride 
Are gathered, as the waters to the sea; 


Labors of good to man, 
Unpublished charity, unbroken faith, 
Love, that midst grief began, 
And grew with years, and faltered not in death. 


Full many a mighty name 

Lurks in thy depths, unuttered, unrevered; 
With thee are silent fame, 

Forgotten arts, and wisdom disappeared. 


Thine for a space are they— 

Yet shalt thou yield thy treasures up at last: 
Thy gates shall yet give way, 

Thy bolts shall fall, inexorable Past! 


All that of good and fair 

Has gone into thy womb from earliest time, 
Shall then come forth to wear 

The glory and the beauty of its prime. 


They have not perished—no! 

Kind words, remembered voices once so sweet, 
Smiles, radiant long ago, 

And features, the great soul’s apparent seat. 


All shall come back; each tie 
Of pure affection shall be knit again; 
Alone shall Evil die, 
And Sorrow dwell a prisoner in thy reign. 
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And then shall I behold 

Him, by whose kind paternal side I sprung, 
And her, who, still and cold, 

Fills the next grave—the beautiful and young. 


THE DEATH OF LINCOLN 


Og, slow to smite and swift to spare, 
Gentle and merciful and just! 

Who, in the fear of God, didst bear 
The sword of power, a nation’s trust! 


In sorrow by thy bier we stand, 
Amid the awe that hushes all, 
And speak the anguish of a land 
That shook with horror at thy fall. 


Thy task is done; the bond are free: 
We bear thee to an honored grave, 

Whose proudest monument shall be 
The broken fetters of the slave. 


Pure was thy life; its bloody close 

Hath placed thee with the sons of light, 
Among the noble host of those 

Who perished in the cause of Right. 
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LENORE 


Au, broken is the golden bowl! the spirit flown forever ! 

Let the bell toll !—a saintly soul floats on the Stygian river; 

And, Guy De Vere, hast thou no tear?—weep now or never 
more! 

See! on yon drear and rigid bier low lies thy love, Lenore! 

Come! let the burial rite be read—the funeral song be sung !— 

An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever died so young— 

A dirge for her the doubly dead in that she died so young. 

“Wretches! ye loved her for her wealth and hated her for her 
pride, 

“And when she fell in feeble health, ye blessed her—that she 
died ! 
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“How shall the ritual, then, be read ?—the requiem how be sung 

“By you—by yours, the evil eye,—by yours, the slanderous 
tongue 

“That did to death the innocence that died, and died so young?” 


Peccavimus; but rave not thus! and let a Sabbath song 

Go up to God so solemnly the dead may feel no wrong! 

The sweet Lenore hath “gone before,” with Hope, that flew 
beside, 

Leaving thee wild for the dear child that should have been 
thy bride— 

For her, the fair and debonair, that now so lowly lies, 

The life upon her yellow hair but not within her eyes— 

The life still there, upon her hair—the death upon her eyes. 


“Avaunt! to-night my heart is light. No dirge will I upraise. 

“But waft the angel on her flight with a pxan of old days! 

“Let xo bell toll!—lest her sweet soul, amid its hallowed mirth, 

“Should catch the note, as it doth float up from the damnéd 
Earth. 

“To friends above, from fiends below, the indignant ghost is 
riven— 

“From Hell unto a high estate far up within the Heaven— 

“From grief and groan, to a golden throne, beside the King 
of Heaven.” 


THE HAUNTED PALACE 


In the greenest of our valleys 
By good angels tenanted, 

Once a fair and stately palace— 
Radiant palace—reared its head. 

In the monarch Thought’s dominion— 
It stood there! 

Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair! 


Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow, 
(This—all this—was in the olden 
Time long ago,) 
And every gentle air that dallied, 
In that sweet day, 
Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 
A wingéd odor went away. 
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Wanderers in that happy valley, 
Through two luminous windows, saw 
Spirits moving musically, 
To a lute’s well-tunéd law, 
Round about a throne where, sitting, 
(Porphyrogene !) 
In state his glory well befitting, 
The ruler of the realm was seen. 


And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace door, 
Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing 
And sparkling evermore, 
A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing, 
In voices of surpassing beauty, 
The wit and wisdom of their king. 


But evil things, in robes of sorrow, 
Assailed the monarch’s high estate. 
(Ah, let us mourn !—for never morrow 
Shall dawn upon him desolate!) 
Ard round about his home the glory 
That blushed and bloomed, 
Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 


And travellers, now, within that valley, 
Through the red-litten windows see 

Vast forms, that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody, 

While, like a ghastly rapid river, 
Through the pale door 

A hideous throng rush out forever 
And laugh—but smile no more. 


THE RAVEN 


ONCE upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and 
weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore— 

While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a 
tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door. 

“Tis some visitor,” I muttered, “tapping at my chamber door— 

Only this and nothing more.” 
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Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak December; 
And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the 
floor. 
Eagerly I wished the morrow ;—vainly I had sought to borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow—sorrow for the lost 
Lenore— 
For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore— 
Nameless here for evermore. 


And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 

Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic terrors never felt before; 

So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood repeating 

“°*Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door— 

Some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door ;— 
This it is and nothing more.” 


Presently my soul grew stronger; hesitating then no longer, 
“Sir,” said I, “or Madam, truly your forgiveness I implore; 
But the fact is I was napping, and so gently you came rapping, 
And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at my chamber door, 
That I scarce was sure I heard you’’—here I opened wide the 
door ; 
Darkness there and nothing more. 


Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there wonder- 
ing, fearing, 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream 
before; 

But the silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave no token, 

And the only word there spoken was the whispered word, 
“Lenore !” 

This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the word 
“Lenore !”’ 

Merely this and nothing more. 


Back into the chamber turning, all my soul within me burning, 
Soon again I heard a tapping somewhat louder than before. 
“Surely,” said I, “surely that is something at my, window 
lattice; 
Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this mystery explore— 
Let my heart be still a moment and this mystery explore ;— 
’Tis the wind and nothing more!” 


Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt and 
flutter 
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In there stepped a stately Raven of the saintly days of yore. 
Not the least obeisance made he; not a minute stopped or 


stayed he; 
But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my chamber 
door— 


Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my chamber door— 
Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 


Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling, 

By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it wore, 

“Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,” I said, “art 
sure no craven, 

Ghastly grim and ancient Raven wandering from the Nightly 
shore— 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night’s Plutonian 
shore!” 

Quoth the Raven, “Nevermore.” 


Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so 
plainly, 

Though its answer little meaning—little relevancy bore; 

For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 

Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamber 
door— 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber 
door, 

With such name as “Nevermore.” 


But the Raven, sitting lonely on the placid bust, spoke only 
That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did outpour. 
Nothing farther then he uttered—not a feather then he 
fluttered— 
Till I scarcely more than muttered “Other friends have flown 
before— 
On the morrow he will leave me, as my hopes have flown 
before.” 
Then the bird said “Nevermore.” 


Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 
“Doubtless,” said I, “what it utters is its only stock and store 
Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful Disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster till his songs one burden 
bore— 
Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore 
Of “Never—nevermore.”’ 
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But the Raven still beguiling all my fancy into smiling, 
Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird, and bust 
and door; 
Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 
Fancy unto fancy thinking what this ominous bird of yore— 
What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird 
of yore 
Meant in croaking “Nevermore.” 


This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable expressing 

To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom’s 
core; 

This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease reclining 

On the cushion’s velvet lining that the lamp-light gloated 
o’er, 

But whose velvet violet lining with the lamp-light gloating 
o’er 

She shall press, ah, nevermore! 


Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfumed from an 
unseen censer 

Swung by Seraphim whose foot-falls tinkled on the tufted 
floor. 

“Wretch,” I cried, “thy God hath lent thee—by these angels 
he hath sent thee 

Respite—respite and nepenthe from thy memories of Lenore; 

Quaff, oh quaff this kind nepenthe and forget this lost 
Lenore !” 

Quoth the Raven “Nevermore.” 


“Prophet!” said I, “thing of evil! prophet still, if bird or 
devil !— 

Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee here 
ashore, 

Desolate yet all undaunted, on this desert, land enchanted— 

On this home by Horror haunted—tell me truly, I implore— 

Is there—ts there balm in Gilead?—tell me—tell me, I 
implore!” 

Quoth the Raven “Nevermore.” 


“Prophet!” said I, “thing of evil!—prophet still, if bird or 
devil! 
By that Heaven that bends above us—by that God we both 
adore— 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the distant Aidenn, 
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It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore— 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore.” 
Quoth the Raven “Nevermore.” 


“Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend!” I shrieked, 


upstarting— 

“Get thee back into the tempest and the Night’s Plutonian 
shore ! 

Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath 
spoken ! 


Leave my loneliness unbroken !—quit the bust above my door! 
Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off 
my door!” 
Quoth the Raven “Nevermore.” 


And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, stil is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is 
dreaming, 
And the lamp-light o’er him streaming throws his shadow on 
the floor; 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the 
floor 
Shall be lifted—nevermore! 


THE BELLS 
I 


Hear the sledges with the bells— 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 
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II 


Hear the mellow wedding bells— 
Golden bells! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight !— 
From the molten-golden notes, 
And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon! 
Oh, from out the sounding cells, 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells! 
How it swells! 
How it dwells 
On the Future !—how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells! 


Hear the loud alarm bells 
Brazen bells! 
What a tale of terror, now their turbulency tells! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright! 
Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune, 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire, 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavor 
Now-—now to sit, or never, 
By. the side of the pale-faced moon. 
Oh, the bells, bells, bells! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of Despair! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar! 
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What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air! 
Yet the ear, it fully knows, 
By the twanging, 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, 
In the jangling, 
And the wrangling, 
How the danger sinks and swells, 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bells— 
Of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
In the clamor and the clanging of the bells! 


Hear the tolling of the bells— 
Iron bells! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody compels! 
In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 
And the people —ah, the people— 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 
All alone, 
And who, tolling, tolling, tolling, 
In that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone— 
They are neither man nor woman— 
They are neither brute nor human— 
They are Ghouls :— 
And their king it is who tolls :— 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 
Rolls 
A pzan from the bells! 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the pzan of the bells! 
And he dances, and he yells; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
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In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the pzan of the bells:— 
Of the bells: 
Keeping time, time, time 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the throbbing of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 
To the sobbing of the bells :— 
Keeping time, time, time, 
As he knells, knells, knells, 
In a happy Runic rhyme, 
To the rolling of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells :-— 
To the tolling of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
To the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 


TO MY MOTHER 


Because I feel that, in the Heavens above, 

The angels, whispering to one another, 

Can find, among their burning terms of love, 

None so devotional as that of “Mother,” 

Therefore by that dear name I long have called you— 
You who are more than mother unto me, 

And fill my heart of hearts, where Death installed you, 
In setting my Virginia’s spirit free. 

My mother—my own mother, who died early, 

Was but the mother of myself; but you 

Are mother to the one I loved so dearly, 

And thus are dearer than the mother I knew 

By that infinity with which my wife 

Was dearer to my soul than its soul-life. 


ANNABEL LEE 


Ir was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea 

That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of ANNABEL LEE; 

‘And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by. me. 
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I was a child and she was a child 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

But we loved with a love that was more than love— 
I and my ANNABEL LEE— 

With a love that the wingéd seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful ANNABEL LEE; 

So that her high-born kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 


The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me— 

Yes !— that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 
Chilling and killing my ANNABEL LEE. 


But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we— 
Of many far wiser than we— 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful ANNasBEL LEE: 


For the moon never beams, without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful ANNABEL LEE, 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful AnNaBEL LEE: 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling—my darling—my life and my bride, 
In the sepulchre there by the sea— 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 
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GOOD-BYE 


Goop-BYE, proud world! I’m going home: 

Thou art not my friend, and I’m not thine. 
Long through thy weary crowds I roam; 

A river-ark on the ocean brine, 

Long I’ve been tossed like the driven foam; 
But now, proud world! I’m going home. 


Good-bye to Flattery’s fawning face; 
To Grandeur with his wise grimace; 
To upstart Wealth’s averted eye; 

To supple Office, low and high; 

To crowded halls, to court and street; 
To frozen hearts and hasting feet; 

To those who go, and those who come; 
Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home. 


I am going to my own hearth-stone, 
Bosomed in yon green hills alone,— 

A secret nook in a pleasant land, 

Whose groves the frolic fairies planned; 
Where arches green, the livelong day, 
Echo the blackbird’s roundelay, 

And vulgar feet have never trod 

A spot that is sacred to thought and God. 


O, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 

I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome; 
And when I am stretched beneath the pines, 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 

At the sophist schools and the learned clan; 
For what are they all, in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet? 


BRAHMA 


Ir the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 
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Far or forgot to me is near; 
Shadow and sunlight are the same; 
The vanished gods to me appear; 
And one to me are shame and fame. 


They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wing; 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


The strong gods pine for my abode, 
And pine in vain the sacred Seven; 
But thou, meek lover of the good! 
Fine me, and turn thy back on heaven. 


DauGHTERS of Time, the hypocritic Days, 
Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 
And marching single in an endless file, 
Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 
Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all. 
I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 


CONCORD HYMN 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The foe long since in silence slept; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set to-day a votive stone; 

That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 
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Spirit, that made those heroes dare 

To die, and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 

The shaft we raise to them and thee. 


WOODNOTES 


I 
335 


I 


WHEN the pine tosses its cones 
To the song of its waterfall tones, 
Who speeds to the woodland walks? 
To birds and trees who talks? 
Czsar of his leafy Rome, 

There the poet is at home. 

He goes to the river-side,— 

Not hook nor line hath he; 

He stands in the meadows wide,— 
Nor gun nor scythe to see. 

Sure some god his eye enchants: 
What he knows nobody wants. 

In the wood he travels glad, 
Without better fortune had, 
Melancholy without bad, 
Knowledge this man prizes best 
Seems fantastic to the rest: 
Pondering shadows, colors, clouds, 
Grass-buds and caterpillar-shrouds, 
Boughs on which the wild bees settle, 
Tints that spot the violet’s petal, 
Why Nature loves the number five, 
And why the star-form she repeats: 
Lover of all things alive, 
Wonderer at all he meets, 
Wonderer chiefly at himself, 

Who can tell him what he is? 

Or how meet in human elf 
Coming and past eternities? 


And such I knew, a forest seer, 
A minstrel of the natural year, 
iI 
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Foreteller of the vernal ides, 

Wise harbinger of spheres and tides, 

A lover true, who knew by heart 

Each joy the mountain dales impart; 

It seemed that Nature could not raise 

A plant in any secret place, 

In quaking bog, on snowy hill, 

Beneath the grass that shades the rill, 
Under the snow, between the rocks, 

In damp fields known to bird and fox, 
But he would come in the very hour 

It opened in its virgin bower, 

As if a sunbeam showed the place, 

And tell its long-descended race. 

It seemed as if the breezes brought him, 
It seemed as if the sparrows taught him; 
As if by secret sight he knew 

Where, in far fields, the orchis grew. 
Many haps fall in the field 

Seldom seen by wishful eyes, 

But all her shows did Nature yield, 

To please and win this pilgrim wise. 
He saw the partridge drum in the woods; 
He heard the woodcock’s evening hymn; 
He found the tawny thrushes’ broods; 
And the shy hawk did wait for him; 
What others did at distance hear, 

And guessed within the thicket’s gloom, 
Was shown to this philosopher, 

And at his bidding seemed to come. 


In unploughed Maine he sought the lumberers’ gang 
Where from a hundred lakes young rivers sprang; 
He trode the unplanted forest floor, whereon 

The all-seeing sun for ages hath not shone; 

Where feeds the moose, and walks the surly bear, 
And up the tall mast runs the woodpecker. 

He saw beneath dim aisles, in odorous beds, 

The slight Linnza hang its twin-born heads, 

And blessed the monument of the man of flowers, 
Which breathes his sweet fame through the northern bowers. 
He heard, when in the grove, at intervals, 

With sudden roar the aged pine-tree falls,— 
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One crash, the death-hymn of the perfect tree, 
Declares the close of its green century. 

Low lies the plant to whose creation went 

Sweet influence from every element; 

Whose living towers the years conspired to build, 
Whose giddy top the morning loved to gild. 
Through these green tents, by eldest Nature dressed, 
He roamed, content alike with man and beast. 
Where darkness found him he lay glad at night; 
There the red morning touched him with its light. 
Three moons his great heart him a hermit made, 
So long he roved at will the boundless shade. 
The timid it concerns to ask their way, 

And fear what foe in caves and swamps can stray, 
To make no step until the event is known, 

And ills to come as evils past bemoan. 

Not so the wise; no coward watch he keeps 

To spy what danger on his pathway creeps; 

Go where he will, the wise man is at home, 

His hearth the earth,—his hall the azure dome; 
Where his clear spirit leads him, there’s his road 
By God’s own light illumined and foreshowed. 


*T was one of the charmed days 

When the genius of God doth flow; 

The wind may alter twenty ways, 

A tempest cannot blow; 

It may blow north, it still is warm; 

Or south, it still is clear; 

Or east, it smeils like a clover-farm; 

Or west, no thunder fear. 

The musing peasant, lowly great, 

Beside the forest water sate; 

The rope-like pine-roots crosswise grown 
Composed the network of his throne; 
The wide lake, edged with sand and grass, 
Was burnished to a floor of glass, 
Painted with shadows green and proud 
Of the tree and of the cloud. 

He was the heart of all the scene; 

On him the sun looked more serene; 

To hill and cloud his face was known,— 
It seemed the likeness of their own; 
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They knew by secret sympathy 

The public child of earth and sky. 

“You ask,” he said, “what guide 

Me through trackless thickets led, 
Through thick-stemmed woodlands rough and wide 
I found the water’s bed. 

The watercourses were my guide; 

I travelled grateful by their side, 

Or through their channel dry; 

They led me through the thicket damp, 
Through brake and fern, the beavers’ camp, 
Through beds of granite cut my road, 
And their resistless friendship showed. 
The falling waters led me, 

The foodful waters fed me, 

And brought me to the lowest land, 
Unerring to the ocean sand. 

The moss upon the forest bark 

Was pole-star when the night was dark; 
The purple berries in the wood 
Supplied me necessary food; 

For Nature ever faithful is 

To such as trust her faithfulness. 
When the forest shall mislead me, 
When the night and morning lie, 

When sea and land refuse to feed me, 
*T will be time enough to die; 

Then will yet my mother yield 

A pillow in her greenest field, 

Nor the June flowers scorn to cover 
The clay of their departed lover.” 


WOODNOTES 


II 


As sunbeams stream through liberal space 
And nothing jostle or displace, 

So waved the pine-tree through my thought 
And fanned the dreams it never brought. 


“Whether is better, the gift or the donor? 
Come to me,” . 
Quoth the pine-tree, 

“I am the giver of honor. 

My garden is the cloven rock, 
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And my manure the snow; 

And drifting sand-heaps feed my stock, 
In summer’s scorching glow. 

He is great who can live by me: 
The rough and bearded forester 

Is better than the lord; 

God fills the scrip and canister, 

Sin piles the loaded board. 

The lord is the peasant that was, 
The peasant the lord that shall be; 
The lord is hay, the peasant grass, 
One dry, and one the living tree. 
Who liveth by the ragged pine 
Foundeth a heroic line; 

Who liveth in the palace hall 
Waneth fast and spendeth all. 

He goes to my savage haunts, 
With his chariot and his care; 

My twilight realm he disenchants, 
And finds his prison there. 


“What prizes the town and the tower? 
Only what the pine-tree yields; 

Sinew that subdued the fields; 

The wild-eyed boy, who in the woods 
Chants his hymn to hills and floods, 
Whom the city’s poisoning spleen 
(Made not pale, or fat, or lean; 
Whom the rain and the wind purgeth, 
Whom the dawn and the day-star urgeth, 
In whose cheek the rose-leaf blusheth, 
In whose feet the lion rusheth 

Iron arms, and iron mould, 

That know not fear, fatigue, or cold. 

I gave my rafters to his boat, 

My billets to his boiler’s throat, 

And I will swim the ancient sea 

To float my child to victory, 

And grant to dwellers with the pine 
Dominion o’er the palm and vine. 
Who leaves the pine-tree, leaves his friend, | 
Unnerves his strength, invites his end. 
Cut a bough from my parent stem, 
And dip it in thy porcelain vase; 

A little while each russet gem 
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Will swell and rise with wonted grace; 
But when it seeks enlarged supplies, 
The orphan of the forest dies. 

Whoso walks in solitude 

And inhabiteth the wood, 

Choosing light, wave, rock and bird, 
Before the money-loving herd, 

Into that forester shall pass, 

From these companions, power and grace. 
Clean shall he be, without, within, 
From the old adhering sin, 

All ill dissolving in the light 

Of his triumphant piercing sight: 
Not vain, sour, nor frivolous; 

Not mad, athirst, nor garrulous; 
Grave, chaste, contented, though retired, 
And of all other men desired. 

On him the light of star and moon 
Shall fall with purer radiance down; 
All constellations of the sky 

Shed their virture through his eye. 
Him Nature giveth for defence 

His formidable innocence; 

The mountain sap, the shells, the sea, 
All spheres, all stones, his helpers be; 
He shall meet the speeding year, 
Without wailing, without fear; 

He shall be happy in his love, 

Like to like shall joyful prove 

He shall be happy whilst he wooes, 
Muse born, a daughter of the Muse. 
But if with gold she bind her hair, 
And deck her breast with diamond, 
Take off thine eyes, thy heart forbear, 
Though thou lie alone on the ground. 


“Heed the old oracles, 

Ponder my spells; 

Song wakes in my pinnacles 

When the wind swells. 

Soundeth the prophetic wind, 

The shadows shake on the rock behind, 

And the countless leaves of the pine are strings 

Tuned to the lay the wood-god sings. 
Hearken! Hearken! 
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If thou wouldst know the mystic song 
Chanted when the sphere was young. 
Aloft, abroad, the pzan swells; 

©O wise man! hear’st thou half it tells? 

O wise man! hear’st thou the least part? 
"T is the chronicle of art. 

To the open ear it sings 

Sweet the genesis of things, 

Of tendency through endless ages, 

Of star-dust, and star-pilgrimages, 

Of rounded worlds, of space and time, 
Of the old flood’s subsiding slime, 

Of chemic matter, force and form, 

Of poles and powers, cold, wet, and warm: 
The rushing metamorphosis 

Dissolving all that fixture is, 

Melts things that be to things that seem, 
And solid nature to a dream. 

O, listen to the undersong, 

The ever old, the ever young; 

And, far within those cadent pauses, 

The chorus of the ancient Causes! 
Delights the dreadful Destiny 

To fling his voice into the tree, 

And shock thy weak ear with a note 
Breathed from the everlasting throat. 

In music he repeats the pang 

Whence the fair flock of Nature sprang. 
© mortal! thy ears are stones; 

These echoes are laden with tones 

Which only the pure can hear; 

Thou canst not catch what they recite 

Of Fate and Will, of Want and Right, 

Of man to come, of human life, 

Of Death and Fortune, Growth and Strife. 


Once again the pine-tree sung :— 
“Speak not thy speech my boughs among: 
Put off thy years, wash in the breeze; 

My hours are peaceful centuries. 

Talk no more with feeble tongue; 

No more the fool of space and time, 
Come weave with mine a nobler rhyme. 
Only thy Americans 

Can read thy line, can meet thy glance, 
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But the runes that I rehearse 
Understands the universe; 

The least breath my boughs which tossed 
Brings again the Pentecost; 

To every soul resounding clear 

In a voice of solemn cheer,— 

“Am I not thine? Are not these thine ?”’ 
And they reply, “Forever mine!” 

My branches speak Italian, 

English, German, Basque, Castilian, 
Mountain speech to Highlanders, 

Ocean tongues to islanders, 

To Fin and Lap and swart Malay. 

To each his bosom-secret say. 


“Come fearn with me the fatal song 
Which knits the world in music strong, 
Come lift thine eyes to lofty rhymes, 

Of things with things, of times with times, 
Primal chimes of sun and shade, 

Of sound and echo, man and maid, 

The land reflected in the flood, 

Body with shadow still pursued. 

For Nature beats in perfect tune, 

And rounds with rhyme her every rune, 
Whether she work in land or sea, 

Or hide underground her alchemy. 

Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 

Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 

But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhymes the oar for sake. 
The wood is wiser far than thou; 

The wood and wave each other know 
Not unrelated, unaffied, 

But to each thought and thing allied, 

Is perfect Nature’s every part, 

Rooted in the mighty Heart. 

But thou, poor child! unbound, unrhymed, 
Whence camest thou, misplaced, mistimed, 
Whence, O thou orphan and defrauded? 
Is thy land peeled, thy realm marauded ? 
Who thee divorced, deceived and left? 
Thee of thy faith who hath bereft, 

And torn the ensigns from thy brow, 
'And sunk the immortal eye so low? 
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Thy cheek too white, thy form too slender, 
Thy gait too slow, thy habits tender 
For royal man;—they thee confess 
An exile from the wilderness,— 

The hills where health with health agrees, 
And the wise soul expels disease. 
Hark! in thy ear I will tell the sign 
By whick thy hurt thou may’st divine. 
When thou shalt climb the mountain cliff, 
Or see the wide shore from thy skiff, 
To thee the horizon shall express 

But emptiness on emptiness; 

There lives no man of Nature’s worth 
In the circle of the earth; 

And to thine eye the vast skies fall, 
Dire and satirical, 

On clucking hens and prating fools, 

On thieves, on drudges and on dolls. 
And thou shalt say to the Most High, 
“Godhead! all this astronomy, 

And fate and practice and invention, 
Strong art and beautiful pretension, 
This radiant pomp of sun and star, 
Throes that were, and worlds that are, 
Behold! were in vain and in vain;— 
It cannot be,—I will look again. 

Surely now will the curtain rise, 

And earth’s fit tenant me surprise ;— 
But the curtain doth mo? rise. 

And Nature has miscarried wholly 
Into failure, into folly.” 


“Alas! thine is the bankruptcy, 
Blessed Nature so to see. 

Come, lay thee in my soothing shade, 
And heal the hurts which sin has made. 
I see thee in the crowd alone; 

I will be thy companion. 

Quit thy friends as the dead in doom, 
And build to them a final tomb; 

Let the starred shade that nightly falls 
Still celebrate their funerals, 

And the bell of beetle and of bee 
Knell their melodious memory. 

Behind thee leave thy merchandise, 
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Thy churches and thy charities; 

And leave thy peacock wit behind; 
Enough for thee the primal mind 

That flows in streams, that breathes in wind: 
Leave all thy pedant lore apart; 

God hid the whole world in thy heart. 
Love shuns the sage, the child it crowns, 
Gives all to them who all renounce. 

The rain comes when the wind calls; 
The river knows the way to the sea; 
Without a pilot it runs and falls, 
Blessing all lands with its charity; 

The sea tosses and foams to find 

Its way up the cloud and wind; 

The shadow sits close to the flying ball; 
The date fails not on the palm-tree tall; 
And thou,—go burn thy wormy pages,— 
Shalt outsee seers, and outwit sages. 
Oft didst thou thread the woods in vain 
To find what bird had piped the strain :— 
Seek not, and the little eremite 

Flies gayly forth and sings in sight. 


“Hearken once more! 

I will tell thee the mundane lore. 
Older am I than thy numbers wot, 
Change I may, but I pass not. 
Hitherto all things fast abide, 

And anchored in the tempest ride. 
Trenchant time behoves to hurry 

All to yearn and all to bury: 

All the forms are fugitive, 

But the substances survive. 

Ever fresh the broad creation, 

A. divine improvisation, 

From the heart of God proceeds, 

A single will, a million deeds. 

Once slept the world an egg of stone, 
And pulse, and sound, and light was none; 
And God said, “Throb!’’ and there was motion 
And the vast mass became vast ocean. 
Onward and on, the eternal Pan, 
Who layeth the world’s incessant plan, 
Halteth never in one shape, 

But forever doth escape, 
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Like wave or flame, into new forms 

Of gem, and air, of plants, and worms. 
I, that to-day am a pine, 

Yesterday was a bundle of grass. 

He is free and libertine, 

Pouring of his power the wine 

To every age, to every race; 

Unto every race and age 

He emptieth the beverage; 

Unto each, and unto all, 

Maker and original. 

The world is the ring of his spells, 

And the play of his miracles. 

As he giveth to ail to drink, 

Thus or thus they are and think. 

With one drop sheds form and feature; 
With the next a special nature; 

The third adds heat’s indulgent spark; 
The fourth gives light which eats the dark: 
Into the fifth himself he flings, 

And conscious Law is King of kings. 

As the bee through the garden ranges, 
From world to world the godhead charges; 
As the sheep go feeding in the waste, 
From form to form He maketh haste: 
This vault which glows immense with light 
Is the inn where he lodges for a night. 
What recks such Traveller if the bowers 
Which bloom and fade like meadow flowers 
A bunch of fragrant lilies be, 

Or the stars of eternity? 

Alike to him the better, the worse,— 
The glowing angel, the outcast corse. 
Thou metest him by centuries, 

And lo! he passes like the breeze; 

Thou seek’st in globe and galaxy, 

He hides in pure transparency ; 

Thou askest in fountains and in fires, 
He is the essence that inquires. 

He is the axis of the star; 

He is the sparkle of the spar; 

He is the heart of every creature; 

He is the meaning of each feature; 

And his mind is the sky, 

Than all it holds more deep, more high” 
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A PSALM OF LIFE 
What the Heart of the Young Man Said to the Psalmist 


TELL me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream! 

For the soul ts dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 
Be a hero in the strife! 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant ! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 

Act,—act in the living Present ! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead! 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
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A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


HYMN TO THE NIGHT 
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I wearp the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls! 

I felt her presence, by its spell of might, 
Stoop o’er me from above; 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 
As of the one I love. 

I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight, 
The manifold, soft chimes, 

That fill the haunted chambers of the Night, 
Like some old poet’s rhymes. 

From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
My spirit drank repose; 

The fountain of perpetual peace flows there,— 
From these deep cisterns flows. 

O holy Night! from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before! 

Thou layest thy finger on the lips of Care, 
And they complain no more. 

Peace! Peace! Orestes-like I breathe this prayer! 
Descend with broad-winged flight, 

The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the most fair, 
The best-beloved Night ! 

THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 
338 


UNDER a spreading chestnut-tre< 
The village smithy stands: 
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The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 
His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter's voice, 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 


It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise! 

He needs must think of her once more 
How in the grave she lies; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 


Toiling,—rejoicing,—sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees it close; 
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Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 


THE RAINY DAY 
339 
THE day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 


My life is cold, and dark and dreary; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary; 

My thoughts still cling to the mouldering Past, 

But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 


Be still, sad heart ! and cease repining ; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 


THE DAY IS DONE 


THE day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 
As a feather is wafted downward 

From an eagle in his flight. 


I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me 
That my soul cannot resist: 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 

‘And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 
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Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 

That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 


For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life’s endless toil and endeavor ; 
And to-night I long for rest. 


Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from eyelids start; 


Who, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares, that infest the day, 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


THE BRIDGE 


I stoop on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clocks were striking the hour, 
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And the moon rose o’er the city, 
Behind the dark church-tower. 


I saw her bright reflection 
In the waters under me, 
Like a golden goblet falling 
And sinking into the sea. 


And far in the hazy distance 
Of that lovely night in June, 
The blaze of the flaming furnace 
Gleamed redder than the moon. 


Among the long, black rafters 
The wavering shadows lay, 

And the current that came from the ocean 
Seemed to lift and bear them away; 


As, sweeping and eddying through them, 
Rose the belated tide, 

And, streaming into the moonlight, 
The seaweed floated wide. 


And like those waters rushing 
Among the wooden piers, 

A flood of thoughts came o’er me 
That filled my eyes with tears. 


How often, oh how often, 
In the days that had gone by, 

I had stood on that bridge at midnight 
And gazed on that wave and sky! 


How often, oh how often, 
I had wished that the ebbing tide 
Would bear me away on its bosom 
O’er the ocean wild and wide! 


For my heart was hot and restless, 
And my life was full of care, 

And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear. 


But now it has fallen from me, 
It is buried in the sea; 
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And only the sorrow of others 
Throws its shadow over me. 


Yet whenever I cross the river 
On its bridge with wooden piers, 
Like the odor of brine from the ocean 
Comes the thought of other years. 


And I think how many thousands 
Of care-encumbered men, 

Each bearing his burden of sorrow, 
Have crossed the bridge since then. 


I see the long procession 
Still passing to and fro, 

The young heart hot and restless, 
And the old subdued and slow! 


And forever and forever, 
As long as the river flows, 

As long as the heart has passions, 
As long as life has woes; 


The moon and its broken reflection 
And its shadows shall appear, 

As the symbol of love in heaven, 
And its wavering image here. 


CHILDREN 


ComE to me, O ye children! 
For I hear you at your play, 

And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 


Ye open the eastern windows, 
That look towards the sun, 

Where thoughts are singing swallows 
And the brooks of morning run. 


In your hearts are the birds and the sunshine, 
In your thoughts the brooklet’s flow, 

But in mine is the wind of Autumn 
And the first fall of the snow. 
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Ah! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more? 
We should dread the desert behind us 

Worse than the dark before. 


What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 

Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood,-—— 


That to the world are children; 
Through them it feels the glow 

Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below. 


Come to me, O ye children! 
And whisper in my ear 

What the birds and the winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 


For what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 

When compared with your caresses, 
And the gladness of your looks? 


Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said; 
For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead. 


MY LOST YOUTH 


Orten I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 
And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 
And catch, in sudden gleams, 
The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, 
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And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams, 
And the burden of that old song, 
It murmurs and whispers still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I remember the black wharves and the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free; 
And the Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 
And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I remember the bulwarks by the shore, 
And the fort upon the hill; 
The sunrise gun, with its hollow roar, 
The drum-beat repeated o’er and o’er, 
And the bugle wild and shrill. 
And the music of that old song 
Throbs in my memory still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o’er the tide! 
And the dead captains, as they lay 
In their graves, o’erlooking the tranquil bay 
Where they in battle died. 
And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I can see the breezy dome of groves, 
The shadows of Deering’s Woods; 
And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 
And the verse of that sweet old song, 
It flutters and murmurs still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 
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I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 
The song and the silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 
And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


There are things of which I may not speak; 
There are dreams that cannot die; 
There are thoughts that make the strong heart weak, 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; - 
But the native air is pure and sweet, 
And the trees that o’ershadow each well-known street, 
As they balance up and down, 
Are singing the beautiful song, 
Are sighing and whispering still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 
And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 
And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 
And the strange and beautiful song, 
The groves are repeating it still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
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Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 


From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 


A whisper, and then a silence: 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 

They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my Castle wall! 


They climb up into my turret 
O’er the arms and back of my chair; 
If I try to escape, they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all! 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 
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Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away! 


PAUL REVERE’S RIDE 


ListeEN, my children, and you shall hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five; 
Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 
He said to his friend, “If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 

Of the North Church tower as a signal light,— 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea; 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 

Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country folk to be up and to arm.” 


Then he said, “Good-night!” and with muffled oar 
Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 

The Somerset, British man-of-war ; 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 

Across the moon like a prison bar, 

And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 

By its own reflection in the tide. 


Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and street, 
Wanders and watches with eager ears, 

Till in the silence around him he hears 

The muster of men at the barrack door, 

The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 
And the measured tread of the grenadiers, 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 


Then he climbed the tower of the Old North Church, 
By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 

To the belfry-chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 

On the sombre rafters, that round him made 
Masses and moving shapes of shade,— 

By the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 
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To the highest window in the wall, 
Where he paused to listen and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the town, 
And the moonlight flowing over all. 


Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead, 
In their night-encampment on the hill, 
Wrapped in silence so deep and still 

That he could hear, like a sentinel’s tread, 
The watchful night-wind, as it went 
Creeping along from tent to tent, 

And seeming to whisper, “All is well!” 
A moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread 
Of the lonely belfry and the dead; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 

On a shadowy something far away, 

Where the river widens to meet the bay,— 
A line of black that bends and floats 

On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 


Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse’s side, 

Now gazed at the landscape far and near, 
Then, impetuous, stamped the earth, 

And turned and tightened his saddle-girth; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry-tower of the Old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill, 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 
And lo! as he looks, on the belfry height 

A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry burns! 


A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 
Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet; 

That was all! And yet, through the gloom and the light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that night; 
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And the spark struck out by that steed, in his flight, 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 


He has left the village and mounted the steep, 
And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep, 
Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides; 

And under the alders that skirt its edge, 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge, 
Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 


It was twelve by the village clock, 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town. 
He heard the crowing of the cock, 

And the barking of the farmer’s dog, 

And felt the damp of the river fog, 

That rises after the sun goes down. 


It was one by the village clock, 

When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meeting-house windows, blank and bare, 
Gaze at him with a spectral glare, 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 


It was two by the village clock, 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 
He heard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among the trees, 
And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 
Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 
Who that day would be lying dead, 

Pierced by a British musket-ball. 


‘You know the rest. In the books you have read, 
How the British Regulars fired and fled_— 
How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 

From behind each fence and farm-yard wall, 
Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 

Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road, 

And only pausing to fire and load. 
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So through the night rode Paul Revere; 
And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm,— 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo forevermore ! 
For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 
Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 
The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 
And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 


EVANGELINE 
346 
A Tale of Acadie 


Tus is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight, 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic, 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms. 

Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neighboring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the forest. 


This is the forest primeval; but where are the hearts that beneath it 

Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland the voice of the 
huntsman ? 

Where is the thatch-roofed village, the home of Acadian farmers,— 
Men whose lives glided on like rivers that water the woodlands, 
Darkened by shadows of earth, but reflecting an image of heaven? 
Waste are those pleasant farms, and the farmers forever departed! 
Scattered like dust and leaves, when the mighty blasts of October 
Seize them, and whirl them aloft, and sprinkle them far o’er the ocean. 
Naught but tradition remains of the beautiful village of Grand-Pré. 


Ye who believe in affection that hopes, and endures, and is patient, 
Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of woman’s devotion, 
List to the mournful tradition, still sung by the pines of the forest; 
List to a Tale of Love in Acadie, home of the happy. 


Part the First 


In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin of Minas, 
Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand-Pré 
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Lay in the fruitful valley. Vast meadows stretched to the eastward, 
Giving the village its name, and pasture to flocks without number. 
Dikes, that the hands of the farmers had raised with labor incessant, 
Shut out the turbulent tides; but at stated seasons the flood-gates 
Opened, and welcomed the sea to wander at will o’er the meadows. 
West and south there were fields of flax, and orchards and cornfields 
Spreading afar and unfenced o’er the plain; and away to the north- 
ward 
Blomidon rose, and the forests old, and aloft on the mountains 
Sea-fogs pitched their tents, and mists from the mighty Atlantic 
Looked on the happy valley, but ne’er from their station descended. 
There, in the midst of its farms, reposed the Acadian village. 
Strongly built were the houses, with frames of oak and of hemlock, 
Such as the peasants of Normandy built in the reign of the Henries. 
Thatched were the roofs, with dormer-windows; and gables projecting 
Over the basement below protected and shaded the doorway 
There in the tranquil evenings of summer, when brightly the sunset 
Lighted the village street, and gilded the vanes on the chimneys, 
Matrons and maidens sat in snow-white caps and in kirtles 
Scarlet and blue and green, with distaffs spinning the golden 
Flax for the gossiping looms, whose noisy shuttles within doors 
Mingled their sounds with the whir of the wheels and the songs of 
the maidens. 
Solemnly down the street came the parish priest, and the children 
Paused in their play to kiss the hand he extended to bless them. 
Reverend walked he among them; and up rose matrons and maidens, 
Hailing his slow approach with words of affectionate welcome. 
Then came the laborers home from the field, and serenely the sun sank 
Down to his rest, and twilight prevailed. Anon from the belfry 
Softly the Angelus sounded, and over the roofs of the village 
Columns of pale blue smoke, like clouds of incense ascending, 
Rose from a hundred hearths, the homes of peace and contentment. 
Thus dwelt together in love these simple Acadian farmers,— 
Dwelt in the love of God and of man. Alike were they free from 
Fear, that reigns with the tyrant, and envy, the vice of republics. 
Neither locks had they to their doors, nor bars to their windows; 
But their dwellings were open as day and the hearts of the owners; 
There the richest was poor, and the poorest lived in abundance. 


Somewhat apart from the village, and nearer the Basin of Minas, 
Benedict Bellefontaine, the wealthiest farmer of Grand-Pré, 
Dwelt on his goodly acres; and with him, directing his household, 
Gentle Evangeline lived, his child, and the pride of the village. 
Stalwart and stately in form was the man of seventy winters; 
Hearty and hale was he, an oak that is covered with snowflakes; 
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White as the snow were his locks, and his cheeks as brown as the 
oak-leaves. 

Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen summers. 

Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on the thorn by the way- 
side, 

Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the brown shade of her 
tresses ! 

Sweet was her breath as the breath of kine that feed in the meadows. 

When in the harvest heat she bore to the reapers at noontide 

Flagons of home-brewed ale, ah! fair in sooth was the maiden. 

Fairer was she when, on Sunday morn, while the bell from its turret 

Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest with his hyssop 

Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters blessings upon them, 

Down the long street she passed, with her chaplet of beads and her 
missal, 

Wearing her Norman cap, and her kirtle of blue, and the ear-rings, 

Brought in the olden time from France, and since, as an heirloom, 

Handed down from mother to child, through long generations. 

But a celestial brightness—a more ethereal beauty— 

Shone on her face and encircled her form, when, after confession, 

Homeward serenely she walked with God's benediction upon her. 

When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite music. 


Firmly builded with rafters of oak, the house of the farmer 
Stood on the side of a hill commanding the sea; and a shady 
Sycamore grew by the door, with a woodbine wreathing around it. 
Rudely carved was the porch, with seats beneath; and a footpath 
Led through an orchard wide, and disappeared in the meadow. 
Under the sycamore-tree were hives overhung by a pent-house, 

Such as the traveller sees in regions remote by the roadside, 

Built o’er a box for the poor, or the blessed image of Mary. 

Farther down, on the slope of the hill, was the well with its moss- 
grown 

Bucket, fastened with iron, and near it a trough for the horses. 

Shielding the house from storms, on the north, were the barns and the 
farmyard. 

There stood the broad-wheeled wains and the antique ploughs and the 
harrows; 

There were the folds for the sheep; and there, in his feathered 
seraglio, 

Strutted the lordly turkey, and crowed the cock, with the selfsame 

Voice that in ages of old had startled the penitent Peter. 

Bursting with hay were the barns, themselves a village. In each one 

Far o’er the gable projected a roof of thatch; and a staircase, 

Under the sheltering eaves, led up to the odorous corn-loft. 
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There too the dove-cot stood, with its meek and innocent inmates 
Murmuring ever of love; while above in the variant breezes 
Numberless noisy weathercucks rattled and sang of mutation. 


Thus, at peace with God and the world, the farmer of Grand-Pré 

Lived on his sunny farm, and Evangeline governed his household. 

Many a youth, as he knelt in church and opened his missal, 

Fixed his eyes upon her as the saint of his deepest devotion; 

Happy was he who might touch her hand or the hem of her garment! 

Many a suitor came to her door, by the darkness befriended, 

And, as he knocked and waited to hear the sound of her footsteps, 

Knew not which beat the louder, his heart or the knocker of iron; 

Or at the joyous feast of the Patron Saint of the village, 

Bolder grew, and pressed her hand in the dance as he whispered 

Hurried words of love, that seemed a part of the music. 

But, among all who came, young Gabriel only was welcome; 

Gabriel Lajeunesse, the son of Basil the blacksmith, 

Who was a mighty man in the village, and honored of all men; 

For, since the birth of time, throughout all ages and nations, 

Has the craft of the smith been held in repute by the people. 

Basil was Benedict’s friend. Their children from earliest childhood 

Grew up together as brother and sister; and Father Felician, 

Priest and pedagogue both in the village, had taught them their letters 

Out of the self-same book, with the hymns of the church and the 
plain-song. 

But when the hymn was sung, and the daily lesson completed, 

Swiiftly they hurried away to the forge of Basil the blacksmith. 

There at the door they stood, with wondering eyes to behold him 

Take in his leathern lap the hoof of the horse as a plaything, 

Nailing the shoe in its place; while near him the tire of the cart-wheel 

Lay like a fiery snake, coiled round in a circle of cinders. 

Oft on autumnal eves, when without in the gathering darkness 

Bursting with light seemed the smithy, through every cranny and 
crevice, 

Warm by the forge within they watched the laboring bellows, 

And as its panting ceased, and the sparks expired in the ashes, 

Merrily laughed, and said they were nuns going into the chapel. 

Oft on sledges in winters, as swift as the swoop of the eagle, 

Down the hillside bounding, they glided away o’er the meadow. 

Oft in the barns they climbed to the populous nests on the rafters, 

Seeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone, which the swallow 

Brings from the shore of the sea to restore the sight of its fledglings ; 

Lucky was he who found that stone in the nest of the swallow! 

Thus passed a few swift years, and they no longer were children. 

He was a valiant youth, and his face, like the face of the morning, 
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Gladdened the earth with its light, and ripened thought into action. 
She was a woman now, with the heart and hopes of a woman. 
“Sunshine of Saint Eulalie” was she called; for that was the sunshine 
Which, as the farmers believed, would load their orchards with apples; 
She, too, would bring to her husband’s house delight and abundance, 
Filling it with love and the ruddy faces of children. 


II 


Now had the season returned, when the nights grow colder and longer, 

And the retreating sun the sign of the Scorpion enters. 

Birds of passage sailed through the leaden air, from the ice-bound, 

Desolate northern bays to the shores of tropical islands. 

Harvests were gathered in; and wild with the winds of September 

Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old with the angel. 

All the signs foretold a winter long and inclement. 

Bees, with prophetic instinct of want, had hoarded their honey 

Till the hives overflowed; and the Indian hunters asserted 

Cold would the winter be, for thick was the fur of the foxes. 

Such was the advent of autumn. Then followed that beautiful season, 

Called by the pious Acadian peasants the Summer of All-Saints! 

Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light; and the landscape 

Lay as if new-created in all the freshness of childhood. 

Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the restless heart of the ocean 

Was for a moment consoled. All sounds were in harmony blended. 

Voices of children at play, the crowing of cocks in the farmyards, 

Whir of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing of pigeons, 

All were subdued and low as the murmurs of love, and the great su 

Looked with the eye of love through the golden vapors around him; 

While arrayed in its robes of russet and scarlet and yellow, 

Bright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering tree of the forest 

Flashed like the plane-tree the Persian adorned with mantles and 
jewels. 


Now recommenced the reign of rest and affection and stillness. 

Day with its burden and heat had departed, and twilight descending 

Brought back the evening star to the sky, and the herds to the home 
stead. 

Pawing the ground they came, and resting their necks on each other 

And with their nostrils distended inhaling the freshness of evening. 

Foremost, bearing the bell, Evangeline’s beautiful heifer, 

Proud of her snow-white hide, and the ribbon that waved from her 
collar, 

Quietly paced and slow, as if conscious of human affection. 

Then came the shepherd back with his bleating flocks from the seaside, 
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Where was their favorite pasture. Behind them followed the watch- 
dog, 

Patient, full of importance, and grand in the pride of his instinct, 

Walking from side to side with a lordly air, and superbly 

Waving his bushy tail, and urging forward the stragglers; 

Regent of flocks was he when the shepherd slept; their protector, 

When from the forest at night, through the starry silence the wolves 
howled. 

Late, with the rising moon, returned the wains from the marshes, 

Laden with briny hay, that filled the air with 1ts odor. 

Cheerily neighed the steeds, with dew on their manes and their fet- 
locks, 

While aloft on their shoulders the wooden and ponderous saddles, 

Painted with brilliant dyes, and adorned with tassels of crimson, 

Nodded in bright array, like hollyhocks heavy with blossoms. 

Patiently stood the cows meanwhile, and yielded their udders 

Unto the milkmaid’s hand; whilst loud and in regular cadence 

Into the sounding pails the foaming streamlets descended. 

Lowing of cattle and peals of laughter were heard in the farm-yard, 

Echoed back by the barns. Anon they sank into stillness; 

Heavily closed, with a jarring sound, the valves of the barn-doors, 

Rattled the wooden bars, and all for a season was silent. 


In-doors, warm by the wide-mouthed fireplace, idly the farmer 

Sat in his elbow-chair and watched how the flames and the smoke- 
wreaths 

Struggled together like foes in a burning city. Behind him, 
Nodding and mocking along the wall, with gestures fantastic, 
Darted his own huge shadow, and vanished away into darkness. 
Faces, clumsily carved in oak, on the back of his arm-chair 
Laughed in the flickering light; and the pewter plates on the dresser 
Caught and reflected the flame, as shields of armies the sunshine. 
Fragments of song the old man sang, and carols of Christmas, 
Such as at home, in the olden time, his fathers before him 
Sang in their Norman orchards and bright Burgundian vineyards. 
Close at her father’s side was the gentle Evangeline seated, 
Spinning flax for the loom, that stood in the corner behind her. 
Silent awhile were its treadles, at rest was its diligent shuttle, 
While the monotonous drone of the wheel, like the drone of a bagpipe, 
Followed the old man’s song and united the fragments together. 
As in a church, when the chant of the choir at intervals ceases, 
Footfalls are heard in the aisles, or words of the priest at the altar, 
So, in each pause of the song, with measured motion the clock clicked. 


Thus as they sat, there were footsteps heard, and, suddenly lifted, 
Sounded the wooden latch, and the door swung back on its hinges. 
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Benedict knew by the hob-nailed shoes it was Basil the blacksmith, 

And by her beating heart Evangeline knew who was with him. 

“Welcome!” the farmer exclaimed, as their footsteps paused on the 
threshold, 

“Welcome, Basil, my friend! Come, take thy place on the settle 

Close by the chimney-side, which is always empty without thee; 

Take from the shelf overhead thy pipe and the box of tobacco; 

Never so much thyself art thou as when through the curling 

Smoke of the pipe or the forge thy friendly and jovial face gleans 

Round and red as the harvest moon through the mist of the marshes.” 

Then, with a smile of content, thus answered Basil the blacksmith, 

Taking with easy air the accustomed seat by the fireside :— 

“Benedict Bellefontaine, thou hast ever thy jest and thy ballad! 

Ever in cheerfullest mood art thou, when others are filled with 

Gloomy forebodings of ill, and see only ruin before them. 

Happy art thou, as if every day thou hadst picked up a horseshoe.” 

Pausing a moment, to take the pipe that Evangeline brought him, 

And with a coal from the embers had lighted, he slowly continued :-— 

“Four days now are passed since the English ships at their anchors 

Ride in the Gaspereau’s mouth, with their cannon pointed against us. 

What their design may be is unknown; but all are commanded 

On the morrow to meet in the church, where his Majesty’s mandate 

Will be proclaimed as law in the land. Alas! in the meantime 

Many surmises of evil alarm the hearts of the people.” 

Then made answer the farmer: ‘Perhaps some friendlier purpose 

Brings these ships to our shores. Perhaps the harvests in England 

By untimely rains or untimelier heat have been blighted, 

And. from our bursting barns they would feed their cattle and chil- 
dren.” 

“Not so thinketh the folk in the village,” said, warmly, the blacksmith, 

Shaking his head, as in doubt; then, heaving a sigh, he continued :— 

“Louisburg is not forgotten, nor Beau Séjour, nor Port Royal. 

Many already have fled to the forest, and lurk on its outskirts, 

Waiting with anxious hearts the dubious fate of to-morrow. 

Arms have been taken from us, and warlike weapons of all kinds; 

Nothing is left but the blacksmith’s sledge and the scythe of the 
mower.” 

Then with a pleasant smile made answer the jovial farmer :— 

“Safer are we unarmed, in the midst of our flocks and our cornfields, 

Safer within these peaceful dikes, besieged by the ocean, 

Than our fathers in forts, besieged by the enemy’s cannon. 

Fear no evil, my friend, and to-night may no Shadow of sorrow 

Fall on this house and earth; for this is the night of the contract. 

Built are the houses and the barn. The merry lads of the village 
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Strongly have built them and well; and, breaking the glebe round 
about them, 

Filled the barn with hay, and the house with food for a twelvemonth. 

René Leblanc will be here anon, with his papers and ink-horn. 

Shall we not then be glad, and rejoice in the joy of our children?” 

As apart by the window she stood, with her hand in her lover's, 

Blushing Evangeline heard the words that her father had spoken, 

And, as they died on his lips, the worthy notary entered. 


Bent like a laboring oar, that toils in the surf of the ocean, 
Bent, but not broken, by age was the form of the notary public; 
Shocks of yellow-hair, like the silken floss of the maize, hung 
Over his shoulders; his forehead was high: and glasses with horn bows 
Sat astride on his nose, with a look of wisdom supernal. 
Father of twenty children was he, and more than a hundred 
Children’s children rode on his knee, and heard his great watch tick. 
Four long years in the times of the war had he languished a captive, 
Suffering much in an old French fort as the friend of the English. 
Now, though warier grown, without all guile or suspicion, 
Kipe in wisdom was he, but patient, and simple, and childlike. 
He was beloved by all, and most of all by the children; 
For he told them tales of the Loup-garou in the forest, 
And of the goblin that came in the night to water the horses, 
And of the white Létiche, the ghost of a child who unchristened 
Died, and was doomed to haunt unseen the chambers of children; 
And how on Christmas eve the oxen talked in the stable, 
And how the fever was cured by a spider shut up in a nutshell, 
And of the marvellous powers of four-leaved clover and horseshoes, 
With whatsoever else was writ in the lore of the village. 
Then up rose from his seat by the fireside Basil the blacksmith, 
Knocked from his pipe the ashes, and slowly extending his right hand, 
“Father Leblanc,” he exclaimed, “thou hast heard the talk in the 
village, 
‘And, perchance, canst tell us some news of these ships and their er- 
rand.” 
Then with modest demeanor made answer the notary public,— 
“Gossip enough have I heard, in sooth, yet am never the wiser; 
And what their errand may be I know not better than others. 
Yet am I not of those who imagine some evil intention 
Brings them here, for we are at peace; and why then molest us?” 
*“‘God’s name!” shouted the hasty and somewhat irascible blacksmith; 
“Must we in all things look for the how, and the why, and the where- 
fore? 
XII 
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Daily injustice is done, and might is the right of the strongest!” 

But without heeding his warmth, continued the notary public,— 

“Man is unjust, but God is just; and finally justice 

Triumphs; and well I remember a story, that often consoled me, 

When as a captive I lay in the old French fort at Port Royal.” 

This was the old man’s favorite tale, and he loved to repeat it 

When his neighbors complained that any injustice was done them. 

“Once in an ancient city, whose name I no longer remember, 

Raised aloft on a column, a brazen statue of Justice 

Stood in the public square, upholding the scales in its left hand, 

And in its right a sword, as an emblem that justice presided 

Over the laws of the land, and the hearts and homes of the people. 

Even the birds had built their nests in the scales of the balance, 

Having no fear of the sword that flashed in the sunshine above them. 

But in the course of time the laws of the land were corrupted; 

Might took the place of right, and the weak were oppressed, and the 
mighty 

Ruled with an iron rod. Then it chanced in a nobleman’s palace 

That a necklace of pearls was lost, and erelong a suspicion 

Fell on an orphan girl who lived as a maid in the household. 

She, after form of trial condemned to die on the scaffold, 

Patiently met her doom at the foot of the statue of Justice. 

As to her Father in heaven her innocent spirit ascended, 

Lo! o’er the city a tempest rose; and the bolts of the thunder 

Smote the statue of bronze, and hurled in wrath from its left hand 

Down on the pavement below the clattering scales of the balance, 

And in the hollow thereof was found the nest of a magpie, 

Into whose clay-built walls the necklace of pearls was inwoven.” 

Silenced, but not convinced, when the story was ended, the blacksmith 

Stood like a man who fain would speak, but findeth no language; 

All his thoughts were congealed into lines on his face, as the vapors 

Freeze in fantastic shapes on the window-panes in the winter. 


Then Evangeline lighted the brazen lamp on the table, 
Filled, till it overflowed, the pewter tankard with home-brewed 
Nut-brown ale, that was famed for its strength in the village of 

Grand-Pré; 

While from his pocket the notary drew his papers and ink-horn, 
Wrote with a steady hand the date and the age of the parties, 
Naming the dower of the bride in flocks of sheep and in cattle. 
Orderly all things proceeded, and duly and well were completed, 
And the great seal of the law was set like a sun on the margin. 
Then from his leathern pouch the farmer threw on the table 
Three times the old man’s fee in solid pieces of silver; 
And the notary rising, and blessing the bride and bridegroom, 
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wifted aloft the tankard of ale and drank to their welfare. 

Wiping the foam from his lip, he solemnly bowed and departed, 

While in silence the others sat and mused by the fireside, 

Till Evangeline brought the draught-board out of its corner. 

Soon was the game begun. In friendly contention the old men 

Laughed at each lucky hit, or unsuccessful manceuvre, 

Laughed when a man was crowned, or a breach was made in the king- 
Tow. 

Meanwhile apart, in the twilight gloom of a window’s embrasure, 

Sat the lovers, and whispered together, beholding the moon rise 

Over the pallid sea, and the silvery mists of the meadows. 

Silently one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 

Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels. © 


Thus was the evening passed. Anon the bell from the belfry 

Rang out the hour of nine, the village curfew, and straightway 

Rose the guests and departed; and silence reigned in the household. 

Many a farewell word and sweet good-night on the doorstep 

Lingered long in Evangeline’s heart, and filled it with gladness. 

Carefully then were covered the embers that glowed on the hearth- 
stone, 

And on the oaken stairs resounded the tread of the farmer. 

Soon with a soundless step the foot of Evangeline followed. 

Up the staircase moved a luminous space in the darkness, 

Lighted less by the lamp than the shining face of the maiden. 

Silent she passed the hall, and entered the door of her chamber. 

Simple that chamber was, with its curtains of white, and its clothes- 
press 

Ample and high, on whose spacious shelves were carefully folded 

Linen and woollen stuffs, by the hand of Evangeline woven. 

This was the precious dower she would bring to her husband in mar- 
riage, 

Better than flocks and herds, being proofs of her skill as a housewife. 

Soon she extinguished her lamp, for the mellow and radiant moonlight 

Streamed through the windows, and lighted the room, till the heart of 
the maiden 

Swelled and obeyed its power, like the tremulous tides of the ocean. 

Ah! she was fair, exceeding fair to behold, as she stood with 

Naked snow-white feet on the gleaming floor of her chamber ! 

Little she dreamed that below, among the trees of the orchard, 

Waited her lover and watched for the gleam of her lamp and her 
shadow. 

Yet were her thoughts of him, and at times a feeling of sadness 

Passed o’er her soul, as the sailing shade of clouds in the moonlight 

Flitted across the floor and darkened the room for a moment. 
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And, as she gazed from the window, she saw serenely the moon pass 
Forth from the folds of a cloud, and one star follow her footsteps, 
As out of Abraham’s tent young Ishmael wandered with Hagar! 


IV 
Pleasantly rose next morn the sun on the village of Grand-Pré. 
Pleasantly gleamed in the soft, sweet air the Basin of Minas, 
Where the ships, with their wavering shadows, were riding at anchor, 
Life had long been astir in the village, and clamorous labor 
Knocked with its hundred hands at the golden gates of the morning. 
Now from the country around, from the farms and neighboring ham- 
lets, 
Came in their holiday dresses the blithe Acadian peasants. 
Many a glad good-morrow and jocund laugh from the young folk 
Made the bright air brighter, as up from the numerous meadows, 
Where no path could be seen but the track of wheels in the green- 
sward, 
Group after group appeared, and joined, or passed on the highway. 
Long ere noon, in the village all sounds of labor were silenced. 
Thronged were the streets with people; and noisy groups at the house- 
doors 
Sat in the cheerful sun, and rejoiced and gossipped together. 
Every house was an inn, where all were welcomed and feasted; 
For with this simple people, who lived like brothers together, 
All things were held in common, and what one had was another’s. 
Yet under Benedict’s roof hospitality seemed more abundant: 
For Evangeline stood among the guests of her father; 
Bright was her face with smiles, and words of welcome and gladness 
Fell from her beautiful lips, and blessed the cup as she gave it. 


Under the open sky, in the odorous air of the orchard, 
Stript of its golden fruit, was spread the feast of betrothal. 
There in the shade of the porch were the priest and the notary seated; 
There good Benedict sat, and sturdy Basil the blacksmith. 
Not far withdrawn from these, by the cider-press and the beehives, 
Michael the fiddler was placed, with the gayest of hearts and of waist- 

coats. 

Shadow and light from the leaves alternately played on his snow-white 
Hair, as it waved in the wind; and the jolly face of the fiddler 
Glowed like a living coal when the ashes are blown from the embers. 
Gayly the old man sang to the vibrant sound of his fiddle, 
Tous les Bourgeots de Chartres, and Le Carillon de Dunquerque, 
And anon with his wooden shoes beat time to the music. 
Merrily, merrily whirled the wheels of the dizzying dances 
Under the orchard-trees and down the path to the meadows; 
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Old folk and young together, and children mingled among them. 
Fairest of all the maids was Evangeline, Benedict’s daughter ! 
Noblest of all the youths was Gabriel, son of the blacksmith ! 


So passed the morning away. And lo! with a summons sonorous 
Sounded the bell from its tower, and over the meadows a drum beat, 
Thronged erelong was the church with men. Without, in the church- 
yard, 

Waited the women. They stood by the graves, and hung on the head- 
stones 

Garlands of autumn-leaves and evergreens fresh from the forest. 

Then came the guard from the ships, and marching proudly among 
them 

Entered the sacred portal. With loud and dissonant clangor 

Echoed the sound of their brazen drums from ceiling and casement,— 

Echoed a moment only, and slowly the ponderous portal 

Closed, and in silence the crowd awaited the will of the soldiers. 

Then uprose their commander, and spake from the steps of the altar, 

Holding aloft in his hands, with its seals, the royal commission. 

“You are convened this day,” he said, “by his Majesty’s orders. 

Clement and kind has he been; but how you have answered his kind- 
ness, 

Let your own hearts reply! To my natural make and my temper 

Painful the task is 1 do, which to you I know must be grievous. 

Yet must I bow and obey, and deliver the will of our monarch; 

Namely, that all your lands, and dwellings, and cattles of all kinds 

Forfeited be to the crown; and that you yourselves from this province 

Be transported to other lands. God grant you may dwell there 

Ever as faithful subjects, a happy and peaceable people! 

Prisoners now I declare you; for such is his Majesty’s pleasure !” 

As, when the air is serene in sultry solstice of summer, 

Suddenly gathers a storm, and the deadly sling of the hail-stones 

Beats down the farmer’s corn in the field and shatters his windows, 

Hiding the sun, and strewing the ground with thatch from the house- 
roofs, 

Bellowing fly the herds, and seek to break their enclosures ; 

So on the hearts of the people descended the words of the speaker. 

Silent a moment they stood in speechless wonder, and then rose 

Louder and ever louder a wail of sorrow and anger, 

And, by one impulse moved, they madly rushed to the doorway. 

Vain was the hope of escape; and cries and fierce imprecations 

Rang through the house of prayer; and high o’er the heads of the 
others 

Rose, with his arms uplifted, the figure of Basil the blacksmith, 

As, on a stormy sea, a spar is tossed by the billows. 
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Flushed was his face and distorted with passion; and wildly he 
shouted,— 

“Down with the tyrants of England! we never have sworn them al- 
legiance ! 

Death to these foreign soldiers, who seize on our homes and our 
harvests !” 

More he fain would have said, but the merciless hand of a soldier 

Smote him upon the mouth, and dragged him down to the pavement. 


In the midst of the strife and tumult of angry contention, 
Lo! the door of the chancel opened, and Father Felician 
Entered, with serious mien, and ascended the steps of the altar. 
Raising his reverend hand, with a gesture he awed into silence 
All that clamorous throng; and thus he spake to his people; 
Deep were his tones and solemn; in accents measured and mournful 
Spake he, as, after the tocsin’s alarum, distinctly the clock strikes. 
“What is this that ye do, my children? what madness has seized you? 
Forty years of my life have I labored among you, and taught you, 
Not in word alone, but in deed, to love one another ! 
Is this the fruit of my toils, of my vigils and prayers and privations ? 
Have you so soon forgotten all lessons of love and forgiveness ? 
This is the house of the Prince of Peace, and would you profane it 
Thus with violent deeds and hearts overflowing with hatred? 
Lo! where the crucified Christ from his cross is gazing upon you! 
See! in those sorrowful eyes what meekness and holy compassion! 
Hark! how those lips still repeat the prayer, ‘O Father, forgive them !’ 
Let us repeat that prayer in the hour when the wicked assail us, 
Let us repeat it now, and say, ‘O Father, forgive them!’ ” 
Few were his words of rebuke, but deep in the hearts of his people 
Sank they, and sobs of contrition succeeded the passionate outbreak, 
While they repeated his prayer, and said, “O Father, forgive them!” 


Then came the evening service. The tapers gleamed from the altar. 
Fervent and deep was the voice of the priest, and the people responded, 
Not with their lips alone, but their hearts; and the Ave Maria 
Sang they, and fell on their knees, and their souls, with devotion trans- 

lated, 
Rose on the ardor of prayer, like Elijah ascending to heaven. 


Meanwhile had spread in the village the tidings of ill, and on all 
sides 
Wandered, wailing, from house to house the women and children. 
Long at her father’s door Evangeline stood, with her right hand 
Shielding her eyes from the level rays of the sun, that, descending, 
Lighted the village street with mysterious splendor, and roofed each 
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Peasant’s cottage with golden thatch, and emblazoned its windows. 
Long within had been spread the snow-white cloth on the table; 
There stood the wheaten loaf, and the honey fragrant with wild- 
flowers ; 
There stood the tankard of ale, and the cheese fresh brought from the 
dairy, 
And, at the head of the board, the great arm-chair of the farmer. 
Thus did Evangeline wait at her father’s door, as the sunset 
Threw the long shadows of trees o’er the broad ambrosial meadows. 
Ah! on her spirit within a deeper shadow had fallen, 
And from the fields of her soul a fragrance celestial ascended, — 
Charity, meekness, love, and hope, and forgiveness, and patience! 
Then, all-forgetful of self, she wandered into the village, 
Cheering with looks and words the mournful hearts of the women, 
As o’er the darkening fields with lingering steps they departed, 
Urged by their household cares, and the weary feet of their children. 
Down sank the great red sun, and in golden, glimmering vapors 
Veiled the light of his face, like the Prophet descending from Sinai 
Sweetly over the village the bell of the Angelus sounded. 


Meanwhile, amid the gloom, by the church Evangeline lingered. 

All was silent within; and in vain at the door and the windows 

Stood she, and listened and looked, till, overcome by emotion, 

“Gabriel!” cried she aloud with tremulous voice, but no answer 

Came from the graves of the dead, nor the gloomier grave of the 
living. 

Slowly at length she returned to the tenantless house of her father. 

Smouldered the fire on the hearth, on the board was the supper un- 
tasted, 

Empty and drear was each room, and haunted with phantoms of terror. 

Sadly echoed her step on the stair and the floor of her chamber. 

In the dead of the night she heard the disconsolate rain fall 

Loud on the withered leaves of the sycamore-tree by the window. 

Keenly the lightning flashed; and the voice of the echoing thunder 

Told her that God was in heaven, and governed the world He created? 

Then she remembered the tale she had heard of the justice of Heaven: 

Soothed was her troubled soul, and she peacefully slumbered till mo. n- 


ing. 


Four times the sun had risen and set; and now on the fifth day 
Cheerily called the cock to the sleeping maids of the farmhouse. 
Soon o’er the yellow fields, in silent and mournful procession, 
Came from the neighboring hamlets and farms the Acadian women, 
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Driving in ponderous wains their household goods to the sea-shore, 
Pausing and looking back to gaze once more on their dwellings, 

Ere they were shut from sight by the winding road and the woodland 
Close at their sides their children ran, and urged on the oxen, 
While in their little hands they clasped some fragments of playthings. 


Thus to the Gaspereau’s mouth they hurried; and there on the sea- 

beach 

Piled in confusion lay the household goods of the peasants. 

All day long between the shore and the ships did the boats ply; 

All day long the wains came laboring down from the village. 

Late in the afternoon, when the sun was near to his setting, 

Echoed far o’er the fields came the roll of drums from the churchyard. 

Thither the women and children thronged. On a sudden the church- 
doors 

Opened, and forth came the guard, and marching in gloomy procession 

Followed the long-imprisoned, but patient, Acadian farmers. 

Even as pilgrims, who journey afar from their homes and their coun- 
try, 

Sing as they go, and in singing forget they are weary and wayworn, 

So with songs on their lips the Acadian peasants descended 

Down from the church to the shore, amid their wives and their daugh. 
ters. 

Foremost the young men came; and, raising together their voices, 

Sang with tremulous lips a chant of the Catholic Missions :— 

“Sacred heart of the Saviour! O inexhaustible fountain! 

Fill our hearts this day with strength and submission and patience!” 

Then the old men, as they marched, and the women that stood by the 
wayside 

Joined in the sacred psalm, and the birds in the sunshine above them 

Mingled their notes therewith, like voices of spirits departed. 


Half-way down to the shore Evangeline waited in silence, 

Not overcome with grief, but strong in the hour of affliction — 

Calmly and sadly she waited, until the procession approached her, 

And she beheld the face of Gabriel pale with emotion. 

Tears then filled her eyes, and, eagerly running to meet him, 

Clasped she his hands, and laid her head on his shoulder, and whis- 

ered,— 

“Gabriel! be of good cheer! for if we love one another 

Nothing, in truth, can harm us, whatever mischances may happen!” 

Smiling she spake these words; then suddenly paused, for her father 

Saw she slowly advancing. Alas! how changed was his aspect ! 

Gone was the glow from his cheek, and the fire from his eye, and his 
footstep 
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Heavier seemed with the weight of the heavy heart in his bosom. 
But with a smile and a sigh, she clasped his neck and embraced him, 
Speaking words of endearment where words of comfort availed not. 
Thus to the Gaspereau’s mouth moved on that mournful procession. 


There disorder prevailed, and the tumult, and stir of embarking. 

Busily plied the freighted boats; and in the confusion 

Wives were torn from their husbands, and mothers, too late, saw their 
children 

Left on the land, extending their arms, with wildest entreaties. 

So unto separate ships were Basil and Gabriel carried, 

While in despair on the shore Evangeline stood with her father. 

Half the task was not done when the sun went down, and the twilight 

Deepened and darkened around; and in haste the refluent ocean 

Fled away from the shore, and left the line of the sand-beach 

Covered with waifs of the tide, with kelp and the slippery sea-weeds. 

Farther back in the midst of the household goods and the wagons, 

Like to a gypsy camp, or a leaguer after a battle, 

All escape cut off by the sea, and the sentinels near them, 

Lay encamped for the night the houseless Acadian farmers. 

Back to its nethermost caves retreated the bellowing ocean, 

Dragging adown the beach the rattling pebbles, and leaving 

Inland and far up the shore the stranded boats of the sailors. 

Then, as the night descended, the herds returned from their pastures; 

Sweet was the moist still air with the odor of milk from their udders; 

Lowing they waited, and long, at the well-known bars of the farm- 
yard,— ; 

Waited and looked in vain for the voice and the hand of the milk-maid. 

Silence reigned in the streets; from the church no Angelus sounded, 

Rose no smoke from the roofs, and gleamed no lights from the win- 
dows. 


But on the shores meanwhile the evening fires had been kindled, 

Built of the drift-wood thrown on the sands from wrecks in the tem~ 
pest. 

Round them shapes of gloom and sorrowful faces were gathered, 
Voices of women were heard, and of men, and the crying of childrea. 
Onward from fire to fire, as from hearth to hearth in his parish, 
Wandered the faithful priest, consoling and blessing and cheering, 
Like unto shipwrecked Paul on Melita’s desolate sea-shore. 
Thus he approached the place where Evangeline sat with her father, 
And in the flickering light beheld the face of the old man, 
Haggard and hollow and wan, and without either thought or emotion, 
F’en as the face of a clock from which the hands have been taken. 
Vainly Evangeline strove with words and caresses to cheer him, 
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Vainly offered him food; yet he moved not, he looked not, he spake 
not, 

But, with a vacant stare, ever gazed at the flickering firelight. 

“Benedicite!”’ murmured the priest, in tones of compassion. 

More he fain would have said, but his heart was full, and his accents 

Faltered and paused on his lips, as the feet of a child on a threshold, 

Hushed by the scene he beholds, and the awful presence of sorrow. 

Silently, therefore, he laid his hand on the head of the maiden, 

Raising his tearful eyes to the silent stars that above them 

Moved on their way, unperturbed by the wrongs and sorrows of 
mortals. 

Then sat he down at her side, and they wept together in silence. 


Suddenly rose from the south a light, as in autumn the blood-red 
Moon climbs the crystal walls of heaven, and o’er the horizon 
Titan-like stretches its hundred hands upon the mountain and meadow, 
Seizing the rocks and the rivers and piling huge shadows together. 
Broader and ever broader it gleamed on the roofs of the village, 
Gleamed on the sky and sea, and the ships that lay in the roadstead. 
Columns of shining smoke uprose, and flashes of flame were 
Thrust through their folds and withdrawn, like the quivering hands of 
a martyr. 

Then as the wind seized the gleeds and the burning thatch, and, up- 
lifting, 

Whirled them aloft through the air, at once from a hundred house- 
tops 

Started the sheeted smoke with flashes of flames intermingled. 


These things beheld in dismay the crowd on the shore and on ship- 
board. 

Speechless at first they stood, then cried aloud in their anguish, 

“We shall behold no more our homes in the village of Grand-Pré!” 

Loud on a sudden the cocks began to crow in the farmyards, 

Thinking the day had dawned; and anon the lowing of cattle 

Came on the evening breeze, by the barking of dogs interrupted. 

Then rose a sound of dread, such as startles the sleeping encampments 

Far in the western prairies or forests that skirt the Nebraska, 

When the wild horses affrighted sweep by with the speed of the 
whirlwind, 

Or the loud bellowing herds of buffaloes rush to the river. 

Such was the sound that arose on the night, as the herds and the 
horses 

Broke through their folds and fences, and madly rushed o’er the 
meadows. 
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Overwhelmed with the sight, yet speechless, the priest and the 
maiden 

Gazed on the scene of terror that reddened and widened before them: 
And as they turned at length to speak to their silent companion, 
Lo! from his seat he had fallen, and stretched abroad on the sea-shore 
Motionless lay his form, from which the soul had departed. 
Slowly the priest uplifted the lifeless head, and the maiden 
Knelt at her father’s side, and wailed aloud in her terror. 
Then in a swoon she sank, and lay with her head on his bosom. 
Through the long night she lay in deep, oblivious slumber ; 
And when she awoke from the trance, she beheld a multitude near her, 
Faces of friends she beheld, that were mournfully gazing upon her, 
Pallid, with tearful eyes, and looks of saddest compassion. 
Still the blaze of the burning village illumined the landscape, 
Reddened the sky overhead, and gleamed on the faces around her, 
And like the day of doom it seemed to her wavering senses. 
Then a familiar voice she heard, as it said to the people,— 
“Let us bury him here by the sea. When a happier season 
Brings us again to our homes from the unknown land of our exile, 
Then shall his sacred dust be piously laid in the churchyard.” 
Such were the words of the priest. And there in haste by the sea-side, 
Having the glare of the burning village for funeral torches, 
But without bell or book, they buried the farmer of Grand-Preé. 
And as the voice of the priest repeated the service of sorrow, 
Lo! with a mournful sound, like the voice of a vast congregation, 
Solemnly answered the sea, and mingled its roar with the dirges. 
’Twas the returning tide, that afar from the waste of the ocean, 
With the first dawn of the day, came heaving and hurrying landward. 
The recommenced once more the stir and noise of embarking; 
And with the ebb of the tide the ships sailed out of the harbor, 
Leaving behind them the dead on the shore, and the village in ruins. 


Part the Second 


Many a weary year had passed since the burning of Grand-Pré, 

When on the falling tide the freighted vessels departed, 

Bearing a nation, with all its household gods, into exile, 

Exile without an end, and without example in story. 

Far asunder, on separate coasts, the Acadians landed; 

Scattered were they, like flakes of snow, when the wind from the 
northeast 

Strikes aslant through the fogs that darken the Banks of Newfound- 
land. 
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Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wandered from city to city, 

From the cold lakes of the North to sultry Southern savannas,— 

From the bleak shores of the sea to the lands where the Father of 
Waters 

Seize the hills in his hands, and drags them down to the ocean, 

Deep in their sands to bury the scattered bones of the mammoth. 

Friends they sought and homes; and many, despairing heart-broken, 

Asked of the earth but a grave, and no longer a friend nor a fireside. 

Written their history stands on tablets of stone in the churchyards. 

Long among them was seen a maiden who waited and wandered, 

Lowly and meek in spirit, and patiently suffering all things. 

Fair was she and young; but, alas! before her extended, 

Deary and vast and silent, the desert of life, with its pathway 

Marked by the graves of those who had sorrowed and suffered before 
her, 

Passions long extinguished, and hopes long dead and abandoned, 

As the emigrant’s way o’er the Western desert is marked by 

Camp-fires long consumed, and bones that bleach in the sunshine. 

Something there was in her life incomplete, imperfect, unfinished; 

As if a morning of June, with all its music and sunshine, 

Suddenly paused in the sky, and, fading, slowly descended 

Into the east again, from whence it late had arisen. 

Sometimes she lingered in towns, till, urged by the fever within her, 

Urged by a restless longing, the hunger and thirst of the spirit, 

She would commence again her endless search and endeavor ; 

Sometimes in churchyards strayed, and gazed on the crosses and tomb- 
stones, 

Sat by some nameless grave, and thought that perhaps in its bosom 

He was already at rest, and she longed to slumber beside him. 

Sometimes a rumor, a hearsay, an inarticulate whisper, 

Came with its airy hand to point and beckon her forward. 

Sometimes she spake with those who had seen her beloved and known 
him, 

But it was long ago, in some far-off place or forgotten. 

“Gabriel Lajeunesse!” they said; “Oh yes! we have seen him. 

He was with Basil the blacksmith, and both have gone to the prairies; 

Coureurs-des-Bois are they, and famous hunters and trappers.” 

“Gabriel Lajeunesse!” said others; “Oh yes! we have seen him. 

He is a Voyageur in the lowlands of Louisiana.” 

Then would they. say, “Dear child! why dream and wait for him 
longer ? 

Are there not other youths as fair as Gabriel? others 

Who have hearts as tender and true, and spirits as loyal? 

Here is Baptiste Leblanc, the notary’s son, who has loved thee 

Many a tedious year; come, give him thy hand and be happy! 
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Thou art too fair to be left to braid St. Catherine’s tresses.” 

Then would Evangeline answer, serenely but sadly, “I cannot! 

Whither my heart has gone, there follows my hand, and not elsewhere. 

For when the heart goes before, like a lamp, and illumines the path- 
way, 

Many things are made clear, that else lie hidden in darkness,” 

Thereupon the priest, her friend and father-confessor, 

Said, with a smile,“O daughter! thy God thus speaketh within thee! 

Talk not of wasted affection, affection never was wasted; 

If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, returning 

Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full of refreshment ; 

That which the fountain sends forth returns again to the fountain. 

Patience; accomplish thy labour; accomplish thy work of affection! 

Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endurance is godlike. 

Therefore accomplish thy labour of love, till the heart is made godlike, 

Purified, strengthened, perfected, and rendered more worthy of 
heaven !” 

Cheered by the good man’s words, Evangeline labored and waited. 

Still in her heart she heard the funeral dirge of the ocean, 

But with its sound there was mingled a voice that whispered, “Despair 
not !” 

Thus did that poor soul wander in want and cheerless discomfort, 

Bleeding, barefooted, over the shards and thorns of existence. 

Let me essay, O Muse! to follow the wanderer’s footsteps ;— 

Not through each devious path, each changeful year of existence, 

But as a traveller follows a streamlet’s course through the valley: 

Far from its margin at times, and seeing the gleam of its water 

Here and there, in some open space, and at intervals only; 

Then drawing nearer its banks, through sylvan glooms that conceal it, 

‘Though he behold it not, he can hear its continuous murmur; 

Happy, at length, if he find the spot where it reaches an outlet. 


It was the month of May. Far down the Beautiful River, 

Past the Ohio shore and past the mouth of the Wabash, 

Into the golden stream of the broad and swift Mississippi, 
Floated a cumbrous boat, that was rowed by Acadian boatmen. 

It was a band of exiles: a raft, as it were, from the shipwrecked 
Nation, scattered along the coast, now floating together, 

(Bound by the bonds of a common belief and a common misfortune ; 
‘Men and women and children, who, guided by hope or by hearsay, 
Sought for their kith and their kin among the few-acred farmers 
On the Acadian coast, and the prairies of fair Opelousas. 

With them Evangeline went, and her guide, the Father Felician. 
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Onward o’er sunken sands, through a wilderness sombre with forests, 

Day after day they glided adown the turbulent river; 

Night after night, by their blazing fires, encamped on its borders. 

Now through rushing chutes, among green islands, where plumelike 

Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, they swept with the current, 

Then emerged into broad lagoons, where silvery sand-bars 

Lay in the stream, and along the wimpling waves of their margin, 

Shining with snow-white plumes, large flocks of pelicans waded. 

Level the landscape grew, and along the shores of the river, 

Shaded by china-trees, in the midst of luxuriant gardens, 

Stood the houses of planters, with negro-cabins and dovecots. 

They were approaching the region where reigns perpetual summer, 

Where through the Golden Coast, and groves of orange and citron, 

Sweeps with majestic curve the river away to the eastward. 

They, too, swerved from their course; and entering the Bayou of 
Plaquemine, 

Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious water, 

Which, like a network of steel, extended in every direction. 

Over their heads the towering and tenebrous boughs of the cypress 

Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid-air 

Waved like banners that hang on the walls of ancient cathedrals 

‘Deathlike the silence seemed, and unbroken, save by the herons 

Home to their roosts in the cedar-trees returning at sunset, 

Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with demoniac laughter. 

Lovely the moonlight was as it glanced and gleamed on the water, 

Gleamed on the columns of cypress and cedar sustaining the arches, 

Down through whose broken vaults it fell as through chinks in a 
ruin. 

Dreamlike, and indistinct, and strange were all things around them; 

And o’er their spirits there came a feeling of wonder and sadness,— 

Strange forebodings of ill, unseen and that cannot be compassed. 

As, at the tramp of a horse’s hoof on the turf of the prairies, 

Far in advance are closed the leaves of the shrinking mimosa, 

So, at the hoof-beats of fate, with sad forebodings of evil, 

Shrinks and closes the heart, ere the stroke of doom has attained it. 

But Evangeline’s heart was sustained by a vision, that faintly 

Floated before her eyes, and beckoned her on through the moonlight. 

It was the thought of her brain that assumed the shape of a phantom. 

Through those shadowy aisles had Gabriel wandered before her, 

And every stroke of the oar now brought him nearer and nearer. 


Then in his place, at the prow of the boat, rose one of the oarsmen, 
And, as a signal sound, if others like them peradventure 
Sailed on those gloomy and midnight streams, blew a blast on his 
bugle. 
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Wild through the dark colonnades and corridors leafy the blast rang, 

Breaking the seal of silence, and giving tongues to the forest. 

Soundless above them the banners of moss just stirred to the music. 

Multitudinous echoes awoke and died in the distance, 

Over the watery floor, and beneath the reverberant branches; 

‘But not a voice replied; no answer came from the darkness; 

And, when the echoes had ceased, like a sense of pain was the silence. 

Then Evangeline slept; but the boatmen rowed through the midnight, 

Silent at times, then singing familiar Canadian boat-songs, 

Such as they sang of old on their own Acadian rivers, 

While through the night were heard the mysterious sounds of the 
desert, 

Far off,—indistinct,—as of wave or wind in the forest, 

Mixed with the whoop of the crane and the roar of the grim alligator. 


Thus ere another noon they emerged from the shades; and before 
them 

Lay, in the golden sun, the lakes of the Atchafalaya. 
Water-lilies in myriads rocked on the slight undulations 
Made by the passing oars, and, resplendent in beauty, the lotus 
Lifted her golden crown above the heads of the boatmen. 
Faint was the air with the odorous breath of magnolia blossoms, 
And with the heart of noon; and numberless sylvan islands, 
Fragrant and thickly embowered with blossoming hedges of roses, 
Near to whose shores they glided along, invited to slumber. 
Soon by the fairest of these their weary oars were suspended. 
Under the boughs of Wachita willows, that grew by the margin, 
Safely their boat was moored; and scattered about on the greensward, 
Tired with their midnight toil, the weary travellers slumbered. 
Over them vast and high extended the cope of a cedar. 
Swinging from its great arms, the trumpet-flower and the grapevine. 
Hung their ladder of ropes aloft like the ladder of Jacob, 
On whose pendulous stairs the angels ascending, descending, 
Were the swift humming-birds, that flitted from blossom to blossom. 
Such was the vision Evangeline saw as she slumbered beneath it. 
Filled was her heart with love, and the dawn of an opening heaven 
Lighted her soul in sleep with the glory of regions celestial. 


Nearer, and ever nearer, among the numberless islands, 
Darted a light, swift boat, that sped away o’er the water, 
Urged on its course by the sinewy arms of hunters and trappers. 
Northward its prow was turned, to the land of the bison and beaver. 
At the helm sat a youth, with countenance thoughtful and careworn. 
Dark and neglected locks overshadowed his brow, and a sadness 
Somewhat beyond his years on his face was legibly written. 
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Gabriel was it, who, weary with waiting, unhappy and restless, 

Sought in the Western wilds oblivion of self and of sorrow. 

Swiftly they glided along, close under the lee of the island, 

But by the opposite bank, and behind a screen of palmettos, 

So that they saw not the boat, where it lay concealed in the willows; 

All undisturbed by the dash of their oars, and unseen, were the 
sleepers. 

Angel of God was there none to awaken the slumbering maiden. 

Swiftly they glided away, like the shade of a cloud on the prairie. 

After the sound of their oars on the tholes had died in the distance, 

As from a magic trance the sleepers awoke, and the maiden 

Said with a sigh to the friendly priest,“O Father Felician! 

Something says in my heart that near me Gabriel wanders. 

Is it a foolish dream, an idle and vague superstition? 

Or has an angel passed, and revealed the truth to my spirit?” 

Then, with a blush, she added, “Alas for my credulous fancy! 

Unto ears like thine such words as these have no meaning.” 

But made answer the reverend man, and he smiled as he answered,— 

“Daughter, thy words are not idle; nor are they to me without 
meaning. 

Feeling is deep and still; and the word that floats on the surface 

Is as the tossing buoy, that betrays where the anchor is hidden. 

Therefore trust to thy heart, and to what the world calls illusions, 

Gabriel truly is near thee; for not far away to the southward, 

On the banks of the Téche, are the towns of St. Maur and St. 
Martin. 

There the long-wandering bride shall be given again to her bride- 
groom, 

There the long-absent pastor regain his flock and his sheep fold. 

Beautiful is the land, with its prairies and forest of fruit-trees; 

Under the feet a garden of flowers, and the bluest of heavens 

Bending above, and resting its dome on the walls of the forest. 

They who dwell there have named it the Eden of Louisiana!” 


With these words of cheer they arose and continued their journey. 
softly the evening came. The sun from the western horizon 
Like a magician extended his golden wando’er the landscape; 
Twinkling vapors arose; and sky and water and forest 
Seemed all fire at the touch, and melted and mingled together. 
Hanging between two skies, a cloud with edges of silver, 
Floated the boat, with its dripping oars, on the motionless water. 
Filled was Evangeline’s heart with inexpressible sweetness. 
Touched by the magic spell, the sacred fountains of feeling 
Glowed with the light of love, as the skies and waters around her. 
Then from a neighboring thicket the mocking-bird, wildest of singers, 
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Swinging aloft on a willow spray that hung o’er the water, 

Shook from his little throat such floods of delirious music, 

That the whole air and the woods and the waves seemed silent to 
listen. 

Plaintive at first were the tones and sad: then soaring to madness 

Seemed they to follow or guide the revel of frenzied Bacchantes. 


Single notes were then heard, in sorrowful, low lamentation; 
Till, having gathered them all, he flung them abroad in derision, 
As when, after a storm, a gust of wind through the tree-tops 

Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower on the branches. 
With such a prelude as this, and hearts that throbbed with emotion, 
Slowly they entered the Téche, where it flows through the green 

Opelousas, 

And, through the amber air, above the crest of the woodland, 

Saw the column of smoke that arose from a neighboring dwelling ;— 
Sounds of a horn they heard, and the distant lowing of cattle. 


III 


Near to the bank of the river, o’ershadowed by. oaks, from whose 
branches 

Garlands of Spanish moss and of mystic mistletoe flaunted, 

Such as the Druids cut down with golden hatchets at Yuletide, 

Stood, secluded and still, the house of the herdsman. A garden 

Girded it round about with a belt of luxuriant blossoms, 

Filling the air with fragrance. The house itself was of timbers 

Hewn from the cypress-tree, and carefully fitted together. 

Large and low was the roof; and on slender columns supported, 

Rose-wreathed, vine-encircled, a broad and spacious veranda, 

Haunt of the humming-bird and the bee, extended around it. 

At each end of the house, amid the flowers of the garden, 

Stationed the dove-cots were, as love’s perpetual symbol, 

Scenes of endless wooing, and endless contentions of rivals. 

Silence reigned o’er the place. . The line of shadow and sunshine 

Ran near the tops of the trees; but the house itself was in shadow, 

And from its chimney-top, ascending and slowly expanding 

Into the evening air, a thin blue column of smoke rose. 

In the rear of the house, from the garden gate, ran a pathway 

Through the great groves of oak to the skirts of the limitless prairie, 

Into whose sea of flowers the sun was slowly descending. 

Full in his track of light, like ships with shadowy canvas 

Hanging loose from their spars in a motionless calm in the tropics, 

Stood a cluster of trees, with tangled cordage of grape-vines. 
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Just where the woodlands met the flowery surf of the prairie, 

Mounted upon his horse, with Spanish saddle and stirrups, 

Sat a herdsman, arrayed in gaiters and doublets of deerskin. 

Broad and brown was the face that from under the Spanish sombrero 

Gazed on the peaceful scene, with the lordly look of its master. 

Round about him were numberless heards of kine, that were grazing 

Quietly in the meadows, and breathing the vapory freshness 

That uprose from the river, and spread itself over the landscape. 

Slowly lifting the horn that hung at his side, and expanding 

Fully his broad, deep chest, he blew a blast, that resounded 

Wildly and sweet and far, through the still damp air of the evening. 

Suddenly out of the grass the long white horns of the cattle 

Rose like flakes of foam on the adverse currents of ocean. 

Silent a moment they gazed, then bellowing rushed o’er the prairie, 

And the whole mass became a cloud a shade in the distance. 

Then, as the herdsman turned to the house, through the gate of the 
garden 

Saw he the forms of the priest and the maiden advancing to meet 
him. 

Suddenly down from his horse he sprang in amazement, and forward 

Rushed with extended arms and exclamations of wonder; 

When they beheld his face, they recognized Basil the blacksmith. 

Hearty his welcome was, as he led his guests to the garden. 

There in an arbor of roses with endless question and answer 

Gave they vent to their hearts, and renewed their friendly embraces, 

Laughing and weeping by turns, or sitting silent and thoughtful. 

Thoughtful, for Gabriel came not; and now dark doubts and mis- 

- givings 

Stole o’er the maiden’s heart; and Basil, somewhat embarrassed, 

Broke the silence and said, “If you came by the Atchafalaya, 

How have you nowhere encountered my Gabriel’s boat on the 
bayous ?” 

Over Evangeline’s face at the words of Basil a shade passed. 

Tears came into her eyes, and she said, with a tremulous accent, 

“Gone? is Gabriel gone?” and, concealing her face on his shoulder, 

All her o’erburdened heart gave way, and she wept and lamented. 

Then the good Basil said,—and his voice grew blithe as he said it,— 

“Be of good cheer, my child; it is only to-day he departed. 

Foolish boy! he has left me alone with my herds and my horses. 

Moody and restless grown, and tired and troubled, his spirit 

Could no longer endure the calm of this quiet existence, 

Thinking ever of thee, uncertain and sorrowful ever, 

Ever silent, or speaking only of thee and his troubles, 

He at length had become so tedious to men and to maidens, 

Tedious even to me, that at length I bethought me, and sent him 
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Unto the town of Adayes to trade for mules with the Spaniards. 
Thence he will follow the Indian trails to the Ozark Mountains, 
Hunting for furs in the forests, on rivers trapping the beaver. 
Therefore be of good cheer; we will follow the fugitive lover; 

He is not far on his way, and the Fates and the streams are against 

him. 

Up and away to-morrow, and through the red dew of the morning 
We will follow him fast, and bring him back to his prison.’ 


Then glad voices were heard, and up from the banks of the river, 
Borne aloft on his comrades’ arms, came Michael the fiddler. 
Long under Basil’s roof had he lived like a god on Olympus, 
Having no other care than dispensing music to mortals. 
Far renowned was he for his silver locks and his fiddle. 
“Long live Michael,” they cried, “our brave Acadian minstrel!’ 
As they bore him aloft in triumphal procession; and straightway 
Father Felician advanced with Evangeline, greeting the old man 
Kindly and oft, and recalling the past, while Basil, enraptured, 
Hailed with hilarious joy his old companions and gossips, 
Laughing loud and long, and embracing mothers and daughters. 
Much they marvelled to see the wealth of the ci-devant blacksmith, 
All his domains and his herds, and his patriarchal demeanor; 
Much they marvelled to hear his tales of the soil and the climate, 
And of the prairies, whose numberless herds were his who would 

take them; 

Each one thought in his heart, that he, too, would go and do likewise. 
Thus they ascended the steps, and crossing the breezy veranda, 
Entered the hall of the house, where already the supper of Basil 
Waited his late return; and they rested and feasted together. 


Over the joyous feast the sudden darkness descended. 

All was silent without, and, illuming the landscape with silver, 

Fair rose the dewy moon and the myriad stars; but within doors, 

Brighter than these, shone the faces of friends in the glimmering 
lamplight. 

Then from his station aloft, at the head of the table, the herdsman 

Poured forth his heart and his wine together in endless profusion. 

Lighting his pipe, that was filled with sweet Natchitoches tobacco, 

Thus he spake to his guests, who listened, and smiled as they 
listened :— 

“Welcome once more, my friends, who long have been friendless 
and homeless, 

Welcome once more to a home, that is better perchance than the old 
one | 

Here no hungry winter congeals our blood like the rivers; 
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Here no stony ground provokes the wrath of the farmer. 

Smoothly the ploughshare runs through the soil, as a keel through 
the water. 

All the year round the orange-groves are in blossom; and grass 
grows 

More in a single night than a whole Canadian summer. 

Here, too, numberless herds run wild and unclaimed in the prairies; 

Here, too, lands may be had for the asking, and forests of timber 

With a few blows of the axe are hewn and framed into houses. 

After your houses are built, and your fields are yellow with 
harvests, 

No King George of England shall drive you away from your home- 
steads, 

Burning your dwellings and barns, and stealing your farms and your 
cattle.” 

Speaking these words, he blew a wrathful cloud from his nostrils, 

While his huge, brown hand came thundering down on the table, 

So that the guests all started; and Father Felician, astounded, 

Suddenly paused, with a pinch of snuff half-way to his nostrils. 

But the brave Basil resumed, and his words were milder and 
gayer :— 

“Only beware of the fever, my friends, beware of the fever! 

For it is not like that of our cold Acadian climate. 

Cured by wearing a spider hung round one’s neck in a nutshell!” 

Then there were voices heard at the door, and footsteps approaching 

Sounded upon the stairs and the floor of the breezy veranda. 

It was the neighboring Creoles and small Acadian planters, 

Who had been summoned all to the house of Basil the Herdsman. 

Merry the meeting was of ancient comrades and neighbors: 

Friend clasped friend in his arms; and they who before were as 
strangers, 

Meeting in exile, became straightway as friends to each other, 

Drawn by the gentle bond of a common country together. 

But in the neighboring hall a strain of music, proceeding 

From the accordant strings of Michael’s melodious fiddle, 

Broke up all further speech. Away, like children delighted, 

All things forgotten beside, they gave themselves to the maddening 

Whirl of the giddy dance, as it swept and swayed to the music, 

Dreamlike, with beaming eyes and the rush of fluttering garments. 


Meanwhile, apart, at the head of the hall, the priest and the 
herdsman 
Sat, conversing together of past and present and future; 
While Evangeline stood like one entranced, for within her 
Olden memories rose, and Joud in the midst of the music 
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Heard she the sound of the sea, and an irrepressible sadness 

Came o’er her heart, and unseen she stole forth into the garden. 

Beautiful was the night. Behind the black wall of the forest, 

Tipping its summit with silver, arose the moon. On the river 

Fell here and there through the branches a tremulous gleam of the 
moonlight, 

Like the sweet thoughts of love on a darkened and devious spirit. 

Nearer and round about her, the manifold flowers of the garden 

Poured out their souls in odors, that were their prayers and con- 
fessions 

Unto the night, as it went its way, like a silent Carthusian. 

Fuller of fragrance than they, and as heavy with shadows and night- 
dews, 

Hung the heart of the maiden. The calm and the magical moon- 
light 

Seemed to inundate her soul with indefinable longings, 

As, through the garden-gate, and beneath the shade of the oak-trees, 

Passed she along the path to the edge of the measureless prairie. 

Silent it lay, with a silvery haze upon it, and fire-flies 

Gleamed and floated away in mingled and infinite numbers. 

Over her head the stars, the thoughts of God in the heavens, 

Shone on the eyes of man, who had ceased to marvel and worship, 

Save when a blazing comet was seen on the walls of that temple, 

As if a hand has appeared and written upon them, “Upharsin.” 

And the soul of the maiden, between the stars and the fire-flies, 

iWandered alone, and she cried, “O Gabriel! O my beloved! 

Art thou so near unto me, and yet I cannot behold thee? 

Art thou so near unto me, and yet thy voice does not reach me? 

Ah! how often thy feet have trod this path to the prairie! 

Ah! how often thine eyes have looked on the woodlands around me! 

Ah! how often beneath this oak, returning from labor, 

Thou hast lain down to rest, and to dream of me in thy slumbers! 

When shall these eyes behold, these arms be folded about thee?” 

Loud and sudden and near the notes of a whippoorwill sounded 

Like a flute in the woods; and anon, through the neighboring 
thickets, 

Farther and farther away it floated and dropped into silence. 

“Patience!” whispered the oaks from oracular caverns of darkness: 

And, from the moonlit meadow, a sigh responded, “To-morrow!” 


[Bright rose the sun next day; and all the flowers of the garden 
Bathed his shining feet with their tears, and anointed his tresses 
With the delicious balm that they bore in their vases of crystal. 
“Farewell!’”’ said the priest, as he stood at the shadowy 

threshold; 
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“See that you bring us the Prodigal Son from his fasting and 
famine, 

And, too, the Foolish Virgin, who slept when the bridegroom was 
coming. 

“Farewell!” answered the maiden, and, smiling, with Basil descended 

Down to the river’s brink, where the boatman already were waiting. 

Thus beginning their journey with morning, and sunshine, and glad- 
ness, 

Swiitly they followed the flight of him who was speeding before 
them, 

Blown by the blast of fate like a dead leaf over the desert. 

Not that day, nor the next, nor yet the day that succeeded, 

Found they the trace of his course, in lake or forest or river, 

Nor, after many days, had they found him; but vague and uncertain 

Rumors alone were their guides through a wild and desolate country ; 

Till, at the little inn of the Spanish town of Adayes, 

Weary and worn, they alighted, and learned from the garrulous 
landlord, 

That on the day before, with horses and guides and companions, 

Gabriel left the village, and took the road of the prairies. 


Far in the West there lies a desert land, where the mountains 
Lift, through perpetual snows, their lofty and luminous summits. 
Down from their jagged, deep ravines, where the gorge, like a gate- 
way » 
Opens a passage rude to the wheels of the emigrant’s wagon, 
Westward the Oregon flows and the Walleway and Owyhee. 
Eastward, with devious course, among the Wind-river Mountains, 
Through the Sweet-water Valley precipitate leaps the Nebraska; 
And to the south, from Fontaine-qui-bout and the Spanish sierras, 
Fretted with sands and rocks, and swept by the wind of the desert, 
Numberless torrents, with ceaseless sound, descend to the ocean, 
Like the great chords of a harp, in loud and solemn vibrations. 
Spreading between these streams are the wondrous, beautiful 
prairies ; 
Billowy bays of grass ever rolling in shadow and sunshine, 
Bright with luxuriant clusters of roses and purple amorphas. 
Over them wandered the buffalo herds, and the elk and the roebuck; 
Over them wandered the wolves, and herds of riderless horses; 
Fires that blast and blight, and winds that are weary with travel; 
Over them wander the scattered tribes of Ishmael’s children, 
Staining the desert with blood; and above their terrible war-trails 
Circles and sails aloft, on pinions majestic, the vulture, 
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Like the implacable soul of a chieftain slaughtered in battle, 

By invisible stairs ascending and scaling the heavens. 

Here and there rise smokes from the camps of these savage 
marauders ; 

Here and there rise groves from the margins swift-running rivers; 

And the grim, taciturn bear, the anchorite monk of the desert, 

Climbs down their dark ravines to dig for roots by the brook-side, 

And over all is the sky, the clear and crystalline heaven, 

Like the protecting hand of God inverted above them. 
Into this wonderful land, at the base of the Ozark Mountains, 
Gabriel far had entered, with hunters and trappers behind him. 
Day after day, with their Indian guides, the maiden and Basil 
Followed his flying steps, and thought each day to o’ertake him. 
Sometimes they saw, or thought they saw, the smoke of his camp-fire 
Rise in the morning air from the distant plain; but at nightfall, 
When they had reached the place they found only embers and ashes. 
And, though their hearts were sad at times and their bodies were 
weary, 

Hope still guided them on, as the magic Fata Morgana 

Showed them her lakes of light, that retreated and vanished before 
them. 


Once, as they sat by their evening fire, there silently entered 

Into their little camp an Indian woman, whose features 

Wore deep traces of sorrow, and patience as great as her sorrow. 

She was a Shawnee woman returning home to her people, 

From the far-off hunting-grounds of cruel Camanches, 

Where her Canadian husband, a Coureur-des-Bois, had been 
murdered. 

Touched were their hearts at her story, and warmest and friendliest 
welcome 

Gave they, with words of cheer, and she sat and feasted among 
them 

On the buffalo-meat and the venison cooked on the embers. 

But when their meal was done, and Basil and all his companions, 

Worn with the long day’s march and the chase of the deer and the 
bison, 

Stretched themselves on the ground, and slept where the quivering 
fire-light 

Flashed on their swarthy cheeks, and their forms wrapped up in 
their blankets, 

Then at the door of Evangeline’s tent she sat and repeated 

Slowly, with soft, low voice, and the charm of her Indian accent, 

All the tale of her love, with its pleasures, and pains, and reverses. 

Much Evangeline wept at the tale, and to know that another 
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Hapless heart like her own had loved and had been disappointed. 

Moved to the depths of her soul by pity and woman’s compassion, 

Yet in her sorrow pleased that one who had suffered was near her, 

She in turn related her love and all its disasters. 

Mute with wonder the Shawnee sat, and when she had ended 

Still was mute; but at length, as if a mysterious horror 

Passed through her brain, she spake, and repeated the tale of the 
Mowis; 

Mowis, the bridegroom of snow, who won and wedded a maiden, 

But, when the morning came, arose and passed from the wigwam, 

Fading and melting away and dissolving into the sunshine, 

Till she beheld him no more, though she followed far into the forest. 

Then, in those sweet, low tones, that seemed like a weird incantation, 

Told she the tale of the fair Lilinau, who was wooed by a phantom, 

That through the pines o’er her father’s lodge, in the hush of the 
twilight, 

Breathed like the evening wind, and whispered love to the maiden. 

Till she followed his green and waving plume through the forest, 

And nevermore returned, nor was seen again by her people. 

Silent with wonder and strange surprise, Evangeline listened 

To the soft flow of her magical words, till the region around her 

Seemed like enchanted ground, and her swarthy guest the enchant- 
ress, 

Slowly over the tops of the Ozark Mountains the moon rose, 

Lighting the little tent, and with a mysterious splendor 

Touching the sombre leaves, and embracing and filling the woodland. 

With a delicious sound the brook rushed by, and the branches 

Swayed and sighed overhead in scarcely audible whispers. 

Filled with the thoughts of love was Evangeline’s heart, but a secret, 

Subtile sense crept in of pain and indefinite terror, 

As the cold, poisonous snake creeps into the nest of the swallow. 

It was no earthly fear. A breath from the region of spirits 

Seemed to float in the air of night; and she felt for a moment 

That, like the Indian maid, she, too, was pursuing a phantom. 

With this thought she slept, and the fear and the phantom had 
vanished. 


Early upon the morrow the march was resumed; and the Shawnee 

Said, as they journeyed along, “On the western slope of these 
mountains 

Dwells in his little village the Black Robe chief of the Mission. 

Much he teaches the people, and tells them of Mary and Jesus. 

Loud laugh their hearts with joy, and weep with pain, as they hear 
him.” 

Then, with a sudden and secret emotion, Evangeline answered, 
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“Let us go to the Mission, for there good tidings await us!” 

Thither they turned their steeds; and behind a spur of the mountains, 

Just as the sun went down, they heard a murmur of voices. 

And in a meadow green and broad, by the bank of the river, 

Saw the tents of the Christians, the tents of the Jesuit Mission. 

Under a towering oak, that stood in the midst of the village, 

Knelt the Black Robe chief with his children. <A crucifix fastened 

High on the trunk of the tree, and overshadowed by grapevines, 

Looked with its agonized face on the multitude kneeling beneath it. 

This was their rural chapel. Aloft, through the intricate arches 

Of its aerial roof, arose the chant of their vespers, 

Mingling its notes with the soft susurrus and sighs of the branches. 

Silent, with heads uncovered, the travellers, nearer approaching, 

Knelt on the swarded floor, and joined in the evening devotions, 

But when the service was done, and the benediction had fallen 

Forth from the hands of the priest, like seed from the hands of the 
sower, 

Slowly the reverend man advanced to the strangers, and bade them 

Welcome; and when they replied, he smiled with benignant expres- 
sion, 

Hearing the homelike sounds of his mother-tongue in the forest, 

And, with words of kindness, conducted them into his wigwam. 

There upon mats and skins they reposed, and on cakes of the maize- 
ear 

Feasted, and slaked their thirst from the water-gourd of the teacher. 

Soon was their story told; and the priest with solemnity answered :-— 

“Not six suns have risen and set since Gabriel, seated 

On this mat by my side, where now the maiden reposes, 

Told me this same sad tale; then arose and continued his journey!” 

Soft was the voice of the priest, and he spake with an accent of 
kindness ; 

But on Evangeline’s heart fell his words as in winter the snow-flakes 

Fall into some lone nest from which the birds have departed. 

“Far to the north he has gone,” continued the priest; “but in au- 
tumn, 

When the chase is done, will return again to the Mission.” 

Then Evangeline said, and her voice was meek and submissive, 

“Let me remain with thee, for my soul is sad and afflicted.” 

So seemed it wise and well unto all; and betimes on the morrow, 

Mounting his Mexican steed, with his Indian guides and companions, 

Homeward Basil returned, and Evangeline stayed at the Mission. 


Slowly, slowly, slowly the days succeeded each other,— 
Days and weeks and months; and the fields of maize that were 


springing 
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Green from the ground when a stranger she came, now waving 
above her, 

Lifted their slender shafts, with leaves interlacing, and forming 

Cloisters for mendicant crows and granaries pillaged by squirrels. 

Then in the golden weather the maize was husked, and the maidens 

Blushed at each blood-red ear, for that betokened a lover, 

But at the crooked laughed, and called it a thief in the cornfield, 

Even the blood-red ear to Evangeline brought not her lover. 

“Patience!” the priest would say; “have faith, and thy prayer will 
be answered ! 

Look at this vigorous plant that lifts its head from the meadow, 

See how its leaves are turned to the north, as true as the magnet; 

This is the compass-flower, that the finger of God has planted 

Here in the houseless wild, to direct the traveller’s journey 

Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the desert. 

Such in the soul of man is faith. The blossoms of passion, 

Gay and luxuriant flowers, are brighter and fuller of fragrance, 

But they beguile us, and lead us astray, and their odor is deadly. 

Only this humble plant can guide us here, and hereafter 

Crown us with asphodel flowers, that are wet with the dews of 
nepenthe.” 


So came the autumn, and passed, and the winter,—yet Gabriel 

came not; 

Blossomed the opening spring, and the notes of the robin and blue- 
bird 

Sounded sweet upon wold and in wood, yet Gabriel came not. 

But’ on the breath of the summer winds a rumor was waited 

Sweeter than song of bird, or hue or odor of blossom. 

Far to the north and east, it said, in the Michigan forest, 

Gabriel had his lodge by the banks of the Saginaw River. 

And, with returning guides, that sought the lakes of St. Lawrence, 

Saying a sad farewell, Evangeline went from the Mission. 

When over weary ways, by long and perilous marches, 

She had attained at length the depths of the Michigan forest, 

Found she the hunter’s lodge deserted and fallen to ruin! 


Thus did the long sad years glide on, and in seasons and places 
Divers and distant far was seen the wandering maiden ;— 
Now in the Tents of Grace of the meek Moravian mission, 
Now in the noisy camps and battle-fields of the army, 
Now in secluded hamlets, in towns and populous cities. 
Like a phantom she came, and passed away unremembered. 
Fair was she and young, when in hope began the long journey; 
Faded was she and old, when in disappointment it ended. 
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Each succeeding year stole something away from her beauty, 

Leaving behind it, broader and deeper, the gloom and the shadow. 

Then there appeared and spread faint streaks of gray o’er her fore- 
head, 

Dawn of another life, that broke o’er her earthly horizon, 

As in the eastern sky the first faint streaks of the morning. 


In that delightful land which is washed by the Delaware waters, 

Guarding in sylvan shades the name of Penn the apostle, 

Stands on the banks of its beautiful stream the city he founded. 

There all the air is balm, and the peach is the emblem of beauty, 

And the streets still re-echo the names of the trees of the forest, 

As if they fain would appease the Dryads whose haunts they molested 

There from the troubled sea had Evangeline landed, an exile, 

Finding among the children of Penn a home and a country. 

There old René Leblanc had died; and when he departed, 

Saw at his side only one of all his hundred descendants 

Something at least there was in the friendly streets of the city, 

Something that spake to her heart, and made her no longer a 
stranger ; 

And her ear was pleased with the Thee and Thou of the Quakers, 

For it recalled the past, the old Acadian country, 

Where all men were equal, and all were brothers and sisters 

So, when the fruitless search, the disappointed endeavor, 

Ended, to recommence no more upon earth, uncomplaining, 

Thither, as leaves to the light, were turned her thoughts and her 
footsteps. 

As from the mountain’s top the rainy mists of the morning 

Roll away, and afar we behold the landscape below us, 

Sun-illumined, with shining rivers and cities and hamlets, 

So fell the mists from her mind, and she saw the world far below 
her, 

Dark no longer, but all illumined with love; and the pathway 

Which she had climbed so far, lying smooth and fair in the distance. 

Gabriel was not forgotten. Within her heart was his image, 

Clothed in the beauty of love and youth, as last she beheld him, 

Only more beautiful made by his death-like silence and absence. 

Into her thoughts of him time entered not, for it was not. 

Over him years had no power; he was not changed, but transfigured; 

He had become to her heart as one who is dead, and not absent; 

Patience and abnegation of self, and devotion to others, 

This was the lesson a life of trial and sorrow had taught her. 

So was her love diffused, but, like to some odorous spices, 
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Suffered no waste nor loss, though filling the air with aroma. 

Other hope had she none, nor wish in life, but to follow 

Meekly, with reverent steps, the sacred feet of her Saviour 

Thus many years she lived as a Sister of Mercy; frequenting 

Lonely and wretched roofs in the crowded lanes of the city, 

Where distress and want concealed themselves from the sunlight, 

Where disease and sorrow in garrets languished neglected. 

Night after night, when the world was asleep, as the watchman 
repeated 

Loud, through the gusty streets, that all was well in the city, 

High at some lonely window he saw the light of her taper. 

Day after day, in the gray of the dawn, as slow through the suburbs 

Plodded the German farmer, with flowers and fruits for the market, 

Met he that meek, pale face, returning home from its watchings. 


Then it came to pass that a pestilence fell on the city, 

Presaged by wondrous signs, and mostly by flocks of wild pigeons, 

Darkening the sun in their flight, with naught in their craws but 
an acorn 

And, as the tides of the sea arise in the month of September, 

Flooding some silver stream, till it spreads to a lake 1n the meadow, 

So death flooded life, and, o’erflowing its natural margin, 

Spread to a brackish lake, the silver stream of existence. 

Wealth had no power to bribe, nor beauty to charm, the oppressor, 

But all perished alike beneath the scourge of his anger ;— 

Only, alas! the poor, who had neither friends nor attendants, 

Crept away to die in the almshouse, home of the homeless. 

Then in the suburbs it stood, in the midst of meadows and wood- 
lands ;—- 

Now the city surrounds it, but still, with its gateway and wicket 

Meek, in the midst of splendor, its humble walls seemed to echo 

Softly the words of the Lord: “The poor ye always have with you.” 

Thither, by night and by day, came the Sister of Mercy The dying 

Looked up into her face, and thought, indeed, to behold there 

Gleams of celestial light encircle her forehead with splendor, 

Such as the artist paints o’er the brows of saints and apostles, 

Or such as hangs by night o’er a city seen at a distance. 

Unto their eyes it seemed the lamps of the city celestial, 

Into whose shining gates erelong their spirits would enter. 


Thus, on Sabbath morn, through the streets, deserted and silent, 
Wending her quiet way, she entered the door of the almshouse. 
Sweet on the summer air was the odor of flowers in the garden; 
And she paused on her way to gather the fairest among them, 
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That the dying once more might rejoice in their fragrance and 
beauty. 

Then, as she mounted the stairs to the corridors, cooled by the east- 
wind, 

Distant and soft on her ear fell the chimes from the belfry of Christ 
Church, 

While, intermingled with these, across the meadows were wafted 

Sounds of psalms, that were sung by the Swedes in their church at 
Wicaco. 

Soft as descending wings fell the calm of the hour on her spirit: 

Something within her said, “At length thy trials are ended;” 

And, with light in her looks, she entered the chambers of sickness. 

Noiselessly moved about the assiduous, careful attendants, 

Moistening the feverish lip, and the aching brow, and in silence 

Closing the sightless eyes of the dead, and concealing their faces, 

Where on their pallets they lay, like drifts of snow by the roadside. 

Many a languid head, upraised as Evangeline entered, 

Turned on its pillow of pain to gaze while she passed, for her presence 

Fell on their hearts like a ray of the sun on the walls of a prison. 

And, as she looked around, she saw how Death, the consoler, 

Laying his hand upon many a heart, had healed it forever. 

Many familiar forms had disappeared 1n the night time; 

Vacant their places were, or filled already by strangers. 


Suddenly, as if arrested by fear or a feeling of wonder, 
Still she stood, with her colorless lips apart, while a shudder 
Ran through her frame, and, forgotten, the flowerets dropped from 

her fingers, 

And from her eyes and cheeks the light and bloom of the morning. 
Then there escaped from her lips a cry of such terrible anguish, 
That the dying heard it, and started up from their pillows. 
On the pallet before her was stretched the form of an old man. 
Long, and thin, and gray were the locks that shaded his temples; 
But, as he lay in the morning light, his face for a moment 
Seemed to assume once more the forms of its earlier manhood; 
So are wont to be charged the faces of those who are dying. 
Hot and red on his lips still burned the flush of the fever, 
As if life, like the Hebrew, with blood had besprinkled its portals, 
That the Angel of Death might see the sign, and pass over. 
Motionless, senseless, dying, he lay, and his spirit exhausted 
Seemed to be sinking down through infinite depths in the darkness, 
Darkness of slumber and death, forever sinking and sinking. 
Then through those realms of shade, in multiplied reverberations, 
Heard he that cry of pain, and through the hush that succeeded 
Whispered a gentle voice, in accents tender and saint-like, 
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“Gabriel! O my beloved!” and died away into silence. 
Then he beheld, in a dream, once more the home of his childhood; 
Green Acadian meadows, with sylvan rivers among them, 
Village, and mountain, and woodlands; and, walking under their 
shadow, 
As in the days of her youth, Evangeline rose in his vision. 
Tears came into his eyes; and as slowly he lifted his eyelids, 
Vanished the vision away, but Evangeline knelt by his bedside. 
Vainly he strove to whisper her name, for the accents unuttered 
Died on his lips, and their motion revealed what his tongue would 
have spoken. 

Vainly he strove to rise; and Evangeline, kneeling beside him. 
Kissed his dying lips, and laid his head on her bosom. 
Sweet was the light of his eyes; but it suddenly sank into darkness, 
As when a lamp is blown out by a gust of wind at a casement. 

All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and the sorrow, 
All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing, 
All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of patience! 
And, as she pressed once more the lifeless head to her bosom, 
Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured, “Father, I thank thee!” 


Still stands the forest primeval; but far away from its shadow, 

Side by side, in their nameless graves, the lovers are sleeping. 

Under the humble walls of the little Catholic churchyard, 

In the heart of the city, they lie, unknown and unnoticed. 

Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside them, 

Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at rest and forever, 

Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer are busy, 

Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased from their 
labors, 

Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have completed their journey ! 


Still stands the forest primeval; but under the shade of its branches 
Dwells another race, with other customs and language. 
Only along the shore of the mournful and misty Atlantic 
Linger a few Acadian peasants, whose fathers from exile 
Wandered back to their native land to die in its bosom. 
In the fisherman’s cot the wheel and the loom are still busy; 
Maidens still wear their Norman caps and their kirtles of homespun, 
And by the evening fire repeat Evangeline’s story, 
While from its rocky caverns the deep-voiced, neighboring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the forest. 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
THE ETERNAL GOODNESS 


O FRIENDS! with whom my feet have trod 
The quiet aisles of prayer, 

Glad witness to your zeal for God 
And love of man I bear. 


I trace your lines of argument; 
Your logic linked and strong 
I weigh as one who dreads dissent, 

And fears a doubt as wrong. 


But still my human hands are weak 
To hold your iron creeds: 

Against the words ye bid me speak 
My heart within me pleads. 


Who fathoms the Eternal Thought? 
Who talks of scheme and plan? 
The Lord is God! He needeth not 

The poor device of man. 


I walk with bare, hushed feet the ground 
Ye tread with boldness shod; 

I dare not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God. 


Ye praise his justice; even such 
His pitying love I deem: 

Ye seek a king; I fain would touch 
The robe that hath no seam. 


Ye see the curse which overbroods 
A world of pain and loss; 

I hear our Lord’s beatitudes 
And prayer upon the cross. 


More than your schoolmen teach, within 
Myself, alas! I know: 

Too dark ye cannot paint the sin, 
Too small the merit show. 
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I bow my forehead to the dust, 
I veil mine eyes for shame, 

And urge, in trembling self-distrust, 
A prayer without a claim. 


I see the wrong that round me lies, 
I feel the guilt within; 

I hear, with groan and travail-cries, 
The world confess its sin. 


Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed trust my spirit clings; 
I know that God is good! 


Not mine to look where cherubim 
And seraphs may not see, 

But nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me. 


The wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above, 

I know not of his hate,— I know 
His goodness and his love. 


I dimly guess from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight, 

And, with the chastened Psalmist, own 
His judgments too are right. 


I long for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles I long, 

But God hath led my dear ones on, 
And He can do no wrong. 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain, 

The bruiséd reed He will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain. 
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No offering of my own I have, 
Nor works my faith to prove; 

I can but give the gifts He gave, 
And plead his love for love. 


MASSACHUSETTS TO VIRGINIA 


Tue blast from Freedom’s Northern hills, upon its Southern way, 
Bears greeting to Virginia from Massachusetts Bay: 24 
No word of haughty challenging, nor battle bugle’s peal, 

Nor steady tread of marching files, nor clang of horsemen’s steel, 

No trains of deep-mouthed cannon along our highways go; 

Around our silent arsenals untrodden lies the snow; 

And to the land-breeze of our ports, upon their errands far, 

A thousand sails of commerce swell, but none are spread for war. 


We hear thy threats, Virginia! thy stormy words and high 

Swell harshly on the Southern winds which melt along our sky; 
Yet not one brown, hard hand foregoes its honest labor here, 

No hewer of our mountain oaks suspends his axe in fear. 


Wild are the waves which lash the reefs along St. George’s bank; 

Cold on the shores of Labrador the fog lies white and dank; 

Through storm, and wave, and blinding mist, stout are the hearts 
which man 

The fishing-smacks of Marblehead, the sea-boats of Cape Ann. 


The cold north light and wintry sun glare on their icy forms, 

Bent grimly o’er their straining lines or wrestling with the storms; 
Free as the winds they drive before, rough as the waves they roam, 
They laugh to scorn the slaver’s threat against their rocky home. 


What means the Old Dominion? Hath she forgot the day 
When o’er her conquered valleys swept the Briton’s steel array? 
How, side by side with sons of hers, the Massachusetts men 
Encountered Tarleton’s charge of fire, and stout Cornwallis, then? 


Forgets she how the Bay State, in answer to the call 

Of her old House of Burgesses, spoke out from Faneuil Hall? 
When, echoing back her Henry’s cry, came pulsing on each breath 
Of Northern winds the thrilling sounds of “Liberty or Death!” 


What asks the Old Dominion? If now her sons have proved 
False to their father’s memory, false to the faith they loved; 
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If she can scoff at Freedom, and its great charter spurn, 
Must we of Massachusetts from truth and duty turn? 


We hunt your bondsmen, flying from Slavery’s hateful hell; 
Our voices, at your bidding, take up the bloodhound’s yell; 

We gather, at your summons, above our fathers’ graves, 

From Freedom’s holy altar-horns to tear your wretched slaves! 


Thank God! not yet so vilely can Massachusetts bow; 

The spirit of her early time is with her even now; 

Dream not because her Pilgrim blood moves slow and calm and cool, 
She thus can stoop her chainless neck, a sister’s slave and tool ! 


All that a sister State should do, all that a free State may, 
Heart, hand, and purse we proffer, as in our early day; 

But that one dark loathsome burden ye must stagger with alone, 
And reap the bitter harvest which ye yourselves have sown! 


Hold, while ye may, your struggling slaves, and burden God’s free air 
With woman’s shriek beneath the lash, and manhood’s wild despair; 
Cling closer to the “cleaving curse” that writes upon your plains 

The blasting of Almighty wrath against a land of chains. 


Stil) shame your gallant ancestry, the cavaliers of old, 

By watching round the shambles where human flesh is sold; 
Gloat o’er the new-born child, and count his market value, when 
The maddened mother’s cry of woe shall pierce the slaver’s den! 


Lower than plummet soundeth, sink the Virginia name; 

Plant, if ye will, your fathers’ graves with rankest weeds of shame; 
Be, if ye will, the scandal of God’s fair universe; 

We wash our hands forever of your sin and shame and curse. 


A voice from lips whereon the coal from Freedom’s shrine hath been, 
Thrilled, as but yesterday, the hearts of Berkshire’s mountain men: 
The echoes of that solemn voice are sadly lingering still 

In all our sunny valleys, on every wind-swept hill. 


And when the prowling man-thief came hunting for his prey 
Beneath the very shadow of Bunker’s shaft of gray, 

How, through the free lips of the son, the father’s warning spoke; 
How, from its bonds of trade and sect, the Pilgrim city broke! 


A hundred thousand right arms were lifted up on high, 
A hundred thousand voices sent back their loud reply; 
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Through the thronged towns of Essex the startling summons rang, 
And up from bench and loom and wheel her young mechanics sprang! 
The voice of free, broad Middlesex, of thousands as of one, 

The shaft of Bunker calling to that of Lexington; 

From Norfolk’s ancient villages, from Plymouth’s rocky bound 

To where Nantucket feels the arms of ocean close her round; 


From rich and rural Worcester, where through the calm repose 
Of cultured vales and fringing woods the gentle Nashua flows, 
To where Wachuset’s wintry blasts the mountain larches stir, 
Swelled up to Heaven the thrilling cry of “God save Latimer!” 


And sandy Barnstable rose up, wet with the salt sea spray; 

And Bristol sent her answering shout down Narragansett Bay ! 

Along the broad Connecticut old Hampden felt the thrill, 

And the cheer of Hampshire’s woodmen swept down from Holyoke 
Hill. 


The voice of Massachusetts! Of her free sons and daughters, 
Deep calling unto deep aloud, the sound of many waters! 
Against the burden of that voice what tyrant power shall stand? 
No fetters in the Bay State! No slave upon her land! 


Look to it well, Virginians! In calmness we have borne, 

In answer to our faith and trust, your insult and your scorn; 
You’ve spurned our kindest counsels; you’ve hunted for our lives; 
And shaken round our hearths and homes your manacles and gyves! 


We wage no war, we lift no arm, we fling no torch within 
The fire-damps of the quaking mine beneath your soil of sin; 
We leave ye with your bondmen, to wrestle, while ye can, 

With the strong upward tendencies and godlike soul of man! 


But for us and for our children, the vow which we have given 
For freedom and humanity is registered in heaven; 

No slave-hunt in our borders,—no pirate on our strand! 

No fetters in the Bay State,—no slave upon our land! 


BARCLAY OF URY 
349 
Up the streets of Aberdeen, 
By the kirk and college green, 
Rode the Laird of Ury; 
Close behind him, close beside, 
Foul of mouth and evil-eyed, 
Pressed the mob in fury. 
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Flouted him the drunken chur], 

jJeered at him the serving-girl, 
Prompt to please her master; 

And the begging carlin, late 

Fed and clothed at Ury’s gate, 
Cursed him as he passed her. 


Yet, with calm and stately mien, 
Up the streets of Aberdeen 
Came he slowly riding; 
And, to all he saw and heard, 
Answering not with bitter word, 
Turning not for chiding. 


Came a troop with broadswords swinging, 
Bits and bridles sharply ringing, 
Loose and free and froward; 
Quoth the foremost, “Ride him down! 
Push him! prick him! through the town 
Drive the Quaker coward!” 


But from out the thickening crowd 
Cried a sudden voice and loud: 
“Barclay! Ho!a Barclay!’ 


‘And the old man at his side 


Saw a comrade, battle tried, 
Scarred and sunburned darkly, 


Who with ready weapon bare, 
Fronting to the troopers there, 
Cried aloud: “God save us, 
Call ye coward him who stood 
Ankle deep in Liitzen’s blood, 
With the brave Gustavus ?” 


“Nay, I do not need thy sword, 
Comrade mine,” said Ury’s lord. 
“Put it up, I pray thee: 

Passive to his holy will, 
Trust I in my Master still, 
Even though He slay me, 


“Pledges of thy love and faith, 
Proved on many a field of death, 
Not by me are needed.” 
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Marvelled much that henchman bold, 
That his laird, so stout of old, 
Now so meekly pleaded. 


“Woe’s the day!” he sadly said, 
With a slowly shaking head, 
And a look of pity; 
“Ury’s honest lord reviled, 
Mock of knave and sport of child, 
In his own good city! 


“Speak the word, and, master mine, 
As we charged on Tilly’s line, 
And his Walloon lancers, 
Smiting through their midst we’ll teach 
Civil look and decent speech 
To these boyish prancers!” 


““Marvel not, mine ancient friend, 

Like beginning, like the end,” 
Quoth the Laird of Ury; 

“Is the sinful servant more 

Than his gracious Lord who bore 
Bonds and stripes in Jewry? 


“Give me joy that in his name 

I can bear, with patient frame, 
All these vain ones offer; 

While for them He suffereth long, 

Shall I answer wrong with wrong, 
Scoffing with the scoffer ? 


“Happier I, with loss of all, 
Hunted, outlawed, held in thrall, 

With few friends to greet me, 
Than when reeves and squire were seen, 
Riding out from Aberdeen, 

With bared heads to meet me. 


‘When each goodwife, o’er and o’er, 
Blessed me as I passed her door; 

And the snooded daughter, 
Through her casement glancing down, 
Smiled on him who bore renown 

From red fields of slaughter. 
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“Hard to feel the stranger’s scoff, 
Hard the old friend’s falling off, 
Hard to learn forgiving; 
But the Lord his own rewards, 
And his love with theirs accords, 
Warm and fresh and living. 


“Through this dark and stormy night 
Faith beholds a feeble light 

Up the blackness streaking ; 
Knowing God’s own time is best, 
In a patient hope I rest 

For the full day-breaking !’ 


So the Laird of Ury said, 

Turning slow his horse’s head 
Towards the Tolbooth prison, 
Where, through iron gates, he heard 
Poor disciples of the Word 

Preach of Christ arisen! 


Not in vain, Confessor old, 
Unto us the tale is told 
Of thy day of trial; 
Every age on him who strays 
From its broad and beaten ways 
Pours its seven-fold vial. 


Happy he whose inward ear 
Angel comfortings can hear, 
O’er the rabble’s laughter; 
And while Hatred’s fagots burn, 
Glimpses through the smoke discern 
Of the good hereafter. 


Knowing this, that never yet 
Share of Truth was vainly set 
In the world’s wide fallow; 
After hands shall sow the seed, 
After hands from hill and mead 
Reap the harvests yellow. 


Thus, with somewhat of the Seer, 
Must the moral pioneer 
From the Future borrow; 
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Clothe the waste with dreams of grain, 
And, on midnight’s sky of rain, 
Paint the golden morrow! 


MAUD MULLER 


Mavup MULLER on a summer’s day 
Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 


Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 


Singing, she wrought, and her merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 


But when she glanced to the far-off town, 
White from its hill-slope looking down, 


The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast,— 


A wish that she hardly dared to own, 
For something better than she had known. 


The Judge rode slowly down the lane, 
Smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane. 


He drew his bridle in the shade 
Of the apple-trees, to greet the maid, 


And asked a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadow across the road. 


She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up, 
And filled for him her small tin cup, 


And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. 


“Thanks !” said the Judge; “a sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaffed.” 


He spoke of the grass and flowers and trees, 
Of the singing birds and the humming bees; 
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Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul weather. 


And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown, 
And her graceful ankles bare and brown; 


And listened, while a pleased surprise 
Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 


At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 


Maud Muller looked and sighed: “Ah me! 
That I the Judge’s bride might be! 


“He would dress me up in silks so fine, 
And praise and toast me at his wine. 


“My father should wear a broadcloth coat; 
My brother should sail a painted boat. 


“I’d dress my mother so grand and gay, 
And the baby should have a new toy each day. 


“And I’d feed the hungry and clothe the poor, 
And all should bless me who left our door.” 


The Judge looked back as he climbed the hill, 
And saw Maud Muller standing still. 


“A form more fair, a face more sweet, 
Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet. 


“And her modest answer and graceful air 
Show her wise and good as she is fair. 


“Would she were mine, and I to-day, 
Like her, a harvester of hay; 


“No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, 
Nor weary lawyers with endless tongues, 


“But low of cattle and song of birds, 
And health and quiet and loving words.” 
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But he thought of his sisters, proud and coid, 
And his mother, vain of her rank and gold. 


So, closing his heart, the Judge rode on, 
And Maud was left in the field alone. 


But the lawyers smiled that afternoon, 
When he hummed in court an old love-tune ; 


And the young girl mused beside the well 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 


He wedded a wife of richest dower, 
Who lived for fashion, as he for power. 


Yet oft, in his marble health’s bright glow, 
He watched a picture come and go; 


And sweet Maud Muller’s hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 


Oft, when the wine in his glass was red, 
He longed for the wayside well instead; 


And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms 
To dream of meadows and clover-blooms. 


And the proud man sighed, with a secret pain, 
“Ah, that I were free again! 


“Free as when I rode that day, 
Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay.” 


She wedded a man unlearned and poor, 
And many children played round her door. 


But care and sorrow, and childbirth pain, 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 


And oft, when the summer sun shown hot 
On the new-mown hay in the meadow Iot, 


And she heard the little spring brook fall 
Over the roadside, through the wall, 
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In the shade of the apple-tree again 
She saw a rider draw his rein; 


And, gazing down with timid grace, 
She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 


Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls; 


The weary wheel to a spinnet turned, 
The tallow candle an astral burned, 


And for him who sat by the chimney lug, 
Dozing and grumbling o’er pipe and mug, 


A manly form at her side she saw, 
And joy was duty and love was law. 


Then she took up her burden of life again, 
Saying only, “It might have been.” 


Alas for maiden, alas for Judge, 
For rich repiner and household drudge! 


God pity them both! and pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall. 


For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: “It might have been!” 


Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 


And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away ! 


THE BAREFOOT BOY 


BLeEssincs on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes; 
With thy red lip, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
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Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace; 
From my heart I give thee joy,— 

I was once a barefoot boy! 

Prince thou art,—the grown-up man 
Only is republican. 

Let the million-dollared ride! 
Barefoot, trudging at his side, 

Thou hast more than he can buy 
In the reach of ear and eye,— 
Outward sunshine, inward joy: 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 


Oh for boyhood’s painless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 
Of the wild-flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung; 
Where the whitest llies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the ground-nut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay, 

And the architectural plans 

Of gray hornet artisans! 

For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks; 

Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 

Part and parcel of her joy,— 
Blessings on the barefoot boy! 


Oh for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees, 
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Humming-birds and honey-bees; 
For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 
Mine, on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides ! 

Still as my horizon grew, 

Larger grew my riches too; 

All the world I saw or knew 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy! 


Oh for festal dainties spread, 

Like my bowl] of milk and bread; 
Pewter spoon and bow! of wood, 
On the door-stone, gray and rude! 
O’er me, like a regal tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 
Looped in many a wind-swung fold; 
While for music came the play 

Of the pied frogs’ orchestra; 

And, to light the noisy choir, 

Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 

I was monarch: pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy! 


Cheerily, then, my little man, 

Live and laugh, as boyhood can! 
Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward, 
Every morn shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew; 

Every evening from thy feet 

Shall the cool wind kiss the heat: 
All too soon these feet must hide 
In the prison cells of pride, 

Lose the freedom of the sod, 
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Like a colt’s for work be shod, 
Made to tread the mills of toil, 

Up and down in ceaseless moil: 
Happy if their track be found 

Never on forbidden ground; 

Happy if they sink not in 

Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 
Ah! that thou couldst know thy joy, 
Ere it passes, barefoot boy! 


BARBARA FRIETCHIE 


Up from the meadows rich with corn, 
Clear in the cool September morn, 


The clustered spires of Frederick stand 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 


Round about them orchards sweep, 
Apple and peach tree fruited deep, 


Fair as the garden of the Lord 
To the eyes of the famished rebel horde, 


On that pleasant morn of the early fall 
When Lee marched over the mountain-wall; 


Over the mountains winding down, 
Horse and foot, into Frederick town. 


Forty flags with their silver stars, 
Forty flags with their crimson bars, 


Flapped in the morning wind: the sun 
Of noon looked down, and saw not one. 


Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 
Bowed with her fourscore years and ten; 


Bravest of all in Frederick town, 
She took up the flag the men hauled down; 


In her attic window the staff she set, 
To show that one heart was loyal yet. 
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Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 


Under his slouched hat left and right 
He glanced; the old flag met his sight. 


“Halt !’’—the dust-brown ranks stood fast. 
“Fire !’—out blazed the rifle-blast. 


It shivered the window, pane and sash; 
It rent the banner with seam and gash. 


Quick, as it fell, from the broken staff 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf. 


She leaned far out on the window-sill, 
And shook it forth with a royal will. 


“Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 
But spare your country’s flag,” she said. 


A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 
Over the face of the leader came; 


The nobler nature within him stirred 
To life at that woman’s deed and word; 


“Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog! March on!” he said. 


All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet: 


All day long that free flag tost 
Over the heads of the rebel host. 


Ever its torn folds rose and fell 
On the loyal winds that loved it well; 


And through the hill-gaps sunset light 
Shone over it with a warm good-night. 


Barbara Frietchie’s work is o’er, 
And the Rebel rides on his raids no more. 
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Honor to her! and let a tear 
Fall, for her sake, on Stonewall’s bier. 


Over Barbara Frietchie’s grave, 
Flag of Freedom and Union, wave! 


Peace and order and beauty draw 
Round thy symbol of light and law; 


And ever the stars above look down 
On thy stars below in Frederick town ! 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


OLD IRONSIDES 


Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky; 

Beneath it rung the battle shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar ;— 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more. 


Her deck once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 

When winds were hurrying o’er the flood 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee ;— 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea! 


Oh, better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave: 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 

And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale! 
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THE LAST LEAF 


I saw him once before, 

As he passed by the door; 
And again 

The pavement stones resound, 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


They say that in his prime, 
Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 
By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan; 

And shakes his feeble head, 

That it seems as if he said, 
“They are gone.” 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said— 

Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago— 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


But now his nose is thin, 
And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff; 
And a crook is in his back, 
And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
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At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches and all that, 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 

The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 

Let them smile, as I do now, 

At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 


CONTENTMENT 


“Man wants but little here below.” 


LittLe I ask; my wants are few; 
I only wish a hut of stone 
(a very plain brown stone will do) 
That I may call my own ;— 
And close at hand is such a one, 
In yonder street that fronts the sun. 


Plain food is*quite enough for me; 
Three courses are as good as ten ;— 

If Nature can subsist on three, 
Thank Heaven for three. Amen! 

I always thought cold victual nice ;— 

My choice would be vanila-ice. 


I care not much for gold or land;— 
Give me a mortgage here and there,— 
Some good bank-stock, some note of hand, 
Or trifling railroad share,— 
I only ask that Fortune send 
A little more than I shall spend. 


Honors are silly toys, I know, 
And titles are but empty names; 

I would, perhaps be Plenipo,— 
But only near St. James; 

I’m very sure I should not care 

To fill our Gubernator’s chair. 


Jewels are baubles; ’tis a sin 
To care for such unfruitful things ;— 
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One good-sized diamond in a pin,— 
Some, not so large, in rings,— 

A ruby, and a pearl, or so, 

Will do for me;—I laugh at show. 


My dame should dress in cheap attire 
(Good, heavy silks are never dear) ;— 
I own perhaps I might desire 
Some shawls of true Cashmere,— 
Some marrowy crapes of China silk, 
Like wrinkled skins on scalded milk. 


I would not have the horse I drive 
So fast that folks must stop and stare; 
An easy gait—two forty-five— 
Suits me; I do not care;— 
Perhaps, for just a single spurt, 
Some seconds less would do no hurt. 


Of pictures, I should like to own 

Titians and Raphaels three or four,— 
I love so much their style and tone, 

One Turner, and no more 
(A landscape,—foreground golden dirt,— 
The sunshine painted with a squirt). 


Of books but few,—some fifty score 
For daily use, and bound for wear; 

The rest upon an upper floor ;— 
Some little luxury there 

Of red morocco’s gilded gleam 

And vellum rich as country cream. 


Busts, cameos, gems,—such things as these, 
Which others often show for pride, 

I value for their power to please, 
And selfish churls deride ;— 

One Stradivarius, I confess, 

Two Meerschaums, I would fain possess. 


Wealth’s wasteful tricks I will not learn, 
Nor ape the glittering upstart fool ;— 

Shall not carved tables serve my turn, 
But ali must be of buhl? 

Give grasping pomp its double share,— 

I ask but one recumbent chair. 
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Thus humble let me live and die, 
Nor long for Midas’ golden touch; 
If Heaven more generous gifts deny, 
I shall not miss them much,— 
Too grateful for the blessing lent 
Of simple tastes and mind content! 
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THE PRESENT CRISIS 
356 
WHEN a deed is done for Freedom, through the broad earth’s aching 
breast 
Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on from east to west, 
And the slave, where’er he cowers, feels the soul within him climb 
To the awful verge of manhood, as the energy sublime 
Of a century bursts full-blossomed on the thorny stem of Time. 


Through the walls of hut and palace shoots the instantaneous throe, 

When the travail of the Ages wrings earth’s systems to and fro; 

At the birth of each new Era, with a recognizing start, 

Nation wildly looks at nation, standing with mute lips apart, 

And glad Truth’s yet mightier man-child leaps beneath the Future's 
heart. 


So the Evil’s triumph sendeth, with a terror and a chill, 

Under continent to continent, the sense of coming ill, 

And the slave, where’er he cowers, feels his sympathies with God 
In hot tear-drops ebbing earthward, to be drunk up by the sod, 

Till a corpse crawls round unburied, delving in the nobler clod. 


For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears along, 

Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash or right or wrong; 
Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Humanity’s vast frame 
Through its ocean-sundered fibres feels the gush of joy or shame ;— 
In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have equal claim. 


Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom or 
blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the rig‘it 
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Hast thou chosen, O my people, on whose party thou shalt stand, 

Ere the Doom from its worn sandals shakes the dust against our 
land? 

Though the cause of Evil prosper, yet ‘tis Truth alone is strong, 

And, albeit she wander outcast now, I see around her throng 

Troops of beautiful, tall angels, to enshield her from all wrong. 


Backward look across the ages and the beacon-moments see, 

That, like peaks of some sunk continent, jut through Oblivion’s 
sea ; 

Not an ear in court or market for the low foreboding cry 

Of those Crises, God’s stern winnowers, from whose feet earth’s 
chaff must fly; 

Never shows the choice momentuous till the judgment hath passed 


by. 


Careless seems the great Avenger; history’s pages but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness ‘twixt old systems and the 
Word; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne,— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his own. 


We see dimly in the Present what is small and what is great, 

Slow of faith how weak an arm may turn the iron helm of fate, 

But the soul is still oracular; amid the market's din, 

List the ominous stern whisper from the Delphic cave within,— 

“They enslave their children’s children who make compromise with 
sin.” 

Slavery, the earth-born Cyclops, fellest of the giant brood, 

Sons of brutish Force and Darkness, who have drenched the earth 
with blood, 

Famished in his self-made desert, blinded by our purer day, 

Gropes in yet unblasted regions for his miserable prey ;— 

Shall we guide his gory fingers where our helpless children play? 


Then to side with Truth is noble when we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and ’tis prosperous to be just; 
Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward stands aside, 
Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified, 
And the multitude make virtue of the faith they had denied. 
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Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes,—they were souls that stood 
alone, 

While the men they agonized for hurled the contumelious stone, 

Stood serene, and down the future saw the golden beam incline 

To the side of perfect justice, mastered by their faith divine, 

By one man’s plain truth to manhood and to God's supreme design. 


By the light of burning heretics Christ’s bleeding feet I track, 

Toiling up new Calvaries ever with the cross that turns not back, 

And these mounts of anguish number how each generation learned 

One new word of that grand Credo which in prophet-hearts hath 
burned 

Since the first man stood God-conquered with his face to heaven 
upturned. 


For Humanity sweeps onward: where to-day the martyr stands, 
On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver in his hands; 
Far in front the cross stands ready and the crackling fagots burn, 
While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return 

To glean up the scattered ashes into History’s golden urn. 


*Tis as easy to be heroes as to sit the idle slaves 

Of a legendary virtue carved upon our father’s graves, 

Worshippers of light ancestral make the present light a crime;— 

Was the Mayflower launched by cowards, sterred by men behind their 
time ? 

Turn those tracks toward Past or Future, that make Plymouth Rock 
sublime? 


They were men of present valor, stalwart old iconoclasts 

Unconvinced by axe or gibbet that all virtue was the Past's; 

But we make their truth our falsehood, thinking that hath made us 
free, 

Hoarding it in mouldy parchments, while our tender spirits flee 

The rude grasp of that great Impulse drove them across the sea. 


They have rights who dare maintain them; we are traitors to our 
sires, 

Smothering in their holy ashes Freedom’s new-lit altar-fires ; 

Shall we make their creed our jailer? Shall we in our haste to 
slay, 

From the tombs of the old prophets steal the funeral. lamps away 

To light up the martyr-fagots round the prophets of to-day? 


New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good uncouths 
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They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast of 


Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we ourselves must Pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the desperate 


winter sea, 


Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood-rusted key. 
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Gop makes sech nights, all white an’ still 
Fur ’z you can look or listen, 

Moonshine an’ snow on field an’ hill, 
All silence an’ all glisten. 


Zekle crep’ up quite unbeknown 
An’ pecked in thru’ the winder, 

An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 
ith no one night to hender. 


A fireplace filled the room’s one side 
With half a cord o’ wood in— 

There war n’t no stoves (tell comfort died) 
To bake ye to a puddin’. 


The wa’nut logs shot sparkles out 
Towards the pootiest, bless her, 

An’ leetle flames danced all about 
The chiny on the dresser. 


Agin the chimbley crook-necks hung, 
An’ in amongst ’em rusted 

The ole queen’s-arm thet gran’ther Young 
Fetched back f’om Concord busted. 


The very room, coz she was in, 
Seemed warm f’om floor to ceilin’, 
An’ she looked full ez rosy agin 
Ez the apples she was peelin’. 


’Twas kni’ o’kingdom-come to look 
On sech a blessed cretur, 

A dogrose blushin’ to a brook 
Ain’t modester nor sweeter. 


He was six foot o’ man, A 1, 
Clear grit an’ human natur’, 
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None could n’t quick pitch a ton 
Nor dror a furrer straighter. 


He’d sparked it with full twenty gals, 
He’d squired ’em, danced ’em druv ’em, 

Fust this one, an’ then thet, by spells— 
All is, he could n’t love ’em. 


But long o’ her his veins ’ould run 
All crinkly like curled maple, 

The side she breshed felt full o’ sun 
Ez a south slope in Ap’il. 


She thought no v’ice hed such a swing 
Ez hisn in the choir; 

My! when he made Ole Hunderd ring, 
She knowed the Lord was nigher. 


An’ she ’d blush scarlit right in prayer 
When her new meetin’-bunnet 

Felt somehow thru’ its crown a pair 
O’ blue eyes sot upon it. 


Thet night, I tell ye, she looked some! 
She seemed to ’ve gut a new soul, 

For she felt sartin-sure he’d come, 
Down to her very shoe-sole. 


She heered a foot, an’ knowed it tu, 
A-raspin’ on the scraper,— 

All ways to once her feelins flew 
Like sparks in burnt-up paper. 


He kin’ o’ l’itered on the mat, 
Some doubtfle o’ the sekle, 
His heart kep’ goin’ pity-pat, 
But hern went pity Zekle. 


An’ yit she gin her cheer a jerk 
Ez though she wished him furder, 

An’ on her apples kep’ to work, 
Parin’ away like murder. 


‘You want to see my Pa, I s’pose?” 
“Wal . . . no . . . I come dasignin’ ”—~ 
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“To see my Mar She’s sprinklin’ clo’es 
Agin to-morror’s i’nin’.” 


To say why gals acts so or so, 
Or don’t ’ould be persumin’; 

Mebby to mean yes an’ say no 
Comes nateral to women. 


He stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on t’other, 
An’ on which one he felt the wust 
He could n’t ha’ told ye nuther. 


Says he, “I’d better call agin;’’ 
Says she, “Think likely, Mister;’ 

Thet last word pricked him like a pin, 
An’ . . . Wal, he up an’ kist her. 


When Ma bimeby upon ’em slips, 
Huldy sot pale ez ashes. 

All kin’ 0’ smily roun’ the lips 
An’ teary roun’ the lashes. 


For she was jes the quiet kind 
Whose naturs never vary, 

Like streams that keep a summer mind 
Snowhid in Jenooary. 


The blood clost roun’ her heart felt glued 
Too tight for all expressin’, 

Tell mother see how metters stood, 
An’ gin ’em both her blessin’, 


Then her red come back like the tide 
Down to the Bay o’ Fundy, 

An’ all I know is they was cried 
In meetin’ come nex’ Sunday. 


ODE RECITED AT THE HARVARD COMMEMORATION 


I 


WEAK-WINGED is song, 


Nor aims at that clear-ethered height 
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Whither the brave deed climbs for light: 
We seem to do them wrong, 
Bringing our robin’s-leaf to deck their hearse 
Who in warm life-blood wrote their nobler verse, 
Our trivial song to honor those who come 
With ears attuned to strenuous trump and drum, 
And shaped in squadron-strophes their desire, 
Live battle-odes whose lines were steel and fire: 
Yet sometimes feathered words are strong, 
A gracious memory to buoy up and save 
From Lethe’s dreamless ooze, the common grave 
Of the unventurous throng. 


To-day our Reverend Mother welcomes back 
Her wisest Scholars, those who understood 
The deeper teaching of her mystic tome, 
And offered their fresh lives to make it good: 
No lore of Greece or Rome, 
No science peddling with the names of things, 
Or reading stars to find inglorious fates, 
Can lift our life with wings 
Far from Death’s idle gulf that for the many waits, 
And lengthen out our dates 
With that clear fame whose memory sings 
In mainly hearts to come, and nerves them and dilates ; 
Nor such thy teaching, Mother of us all! 
Not such the trumpet-call 
Of thy diviner mood, 
That could thy sons entice 
From happy homes and toils, the fruitful nest 
Of those half-virtues which the world calls best, 
Into War’s tumult rude; 
But rather far that stern device 
The sponsors chose that round thy cradle stood 
In the dim, unventured wood, 
The Veritas that lurks beneath 
The letter’s unprolific sheath, 
Life of whate’er makes life worth living, 
Seed-grain of high emprise, immortal food, 
One heavenly thing whereof earth hath the giving. 
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Many loved Truth, and lavished life’s best oil 
Amid the dust of books to find her, 

Content at last, for guerdon of their toil, 

With the cast mantle she hath left behind her. 
Many in sad faith sought for her, 
Many with crossed hands sighed for her; 
But these, our brothers, fought for her, 
At life’s dear peril wrought for her, 
So loved her that they died for her, 
Tasting the raptured fleetness 
Of her divine completeness: 
Their higher instinct knew 

Those love her best who to themselves are true, 

And what they dare to dream of, dare to do; 
They followed her and found her 
Where all may hope to find, 

Not in the ashes of the burnt-out mind, 

But beautiful, with danger’s sweetness round her. 
Where faith made whole with deed 
Breathes its awakening breath 
Into the lifeless creed, 

They saw her plumed and mailed, 
With sweet, stern face unveiled, 
And all-repaying eyes, look proud on them in death. 


Our slender life runs rippling by, and glides 
Into the silent hollow of the past; 
What is there that abides 
To make the next age better for the last? 
Is earth too poor to give us 
Something to live for here that shall outlive us? 
Some more substantial boon 
Than such as flows and ebbs with Fortune’s fickle moon? 
The little that we see 
From doubt is never free; 
The little that we do 
Is but half-nobly true; 
With our laborious hiving 
What men call treasure, and the gods call dross, 
Life seems a jest of Fate’s contriving, 
Only secure in every one’s conniving, 
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A long account of nothings paid with loss, 
Where we poor puppets, jerked by unseen wires, 
After our little hour of strut and rave, 
With all our pasteboard passions and desires, 
Loves, rates, ambitions, and immortal fires, 
Are tossed pell-mell together in the grave. 
But stay! no age was e’er degenerate, 
Unless men held it at too cheap a rate, 
For in our likeness still we shape our fate. 
Ah, there is something here 
Unfathomed by the synic’s sneer, 
Something that gives our feeble light 
A high immunity from Night, 
Something that leaps life’s narrow bars 
To claim its birthright with the hosts of heaven; 
A seed of sunshine that can leaven 
Our earthly dullness with the beams of stars, 
And glorify our clay 
With light from fountains elder than the Day; 
A conscience more divine than we, 
A gladness fed with secret tears, 
A vexing, forward-reaching sense 
Of some more noble permanence; 
A light across the sea, 
Which haunts the soul and will not let it be, 
Still beaconing from the heights of undegenerate years. 


Whither leads the path 
To ampler fates that leads? 
Not down through flowery meads, 
To reap an aftermath 
Of youth’s vainglorious weeds, 
But up the steep, amid the wrath 
And shock of deadly-hostile creeds, 
Where the world’s best hope and stay 
By battle’s flashes gropes a desperate way, 
And every turf the fierce foot clings to bleeds. 
Peace hath her not ignoble wreath, 
Ere yet the sharp, decisive word 
Light the black lips of cannon, and the sword 
Dreams in its easeful sheath; 
But some day the live coal behind the thought, 
Whether from Baal’s stone obscene. 
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Or from the shrine serene 
Of God’s pure altar brought, 
Bursts up in flame; the war of tongue and pen 
Learns with what deadly purpose it was fraught, 
And, helpless in the fiery passion caught, 
Shakes all the pillared state with shock of men: 
Some day the soft Ideal that we wooed 
Confronts us fiercely, foe-beset, pursued, 
And cries reproachful: “Was it, then, my praise, 
And not myself was loved? Prove now thy truth; 
I claim of thee the promise of thy youth; 
Give me thy life, or cower in empty phrase, 
The victim of thy genius, not its mate!” 
Life may be given in many ways, 
And loyalty to Truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field, 
So bountiful is Fate; 
But then to stand beside her, 
When craven churls deride her, 
To front a lie in arms and not to yield, 
This shows, methinks, God’s plan 
And measure of a stalwart man, 
Limbed like the old heroic breeds, 
Who stands self-poised on manhood’s solid earth, 
Not forced to frame excuses for his birth, 
Fed from within with all the strength he needs. 


VI 


Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, 
Whom late the Nation he had led, 
With ashes on her head, 
Wept with the passion of an angry grief: 
Forgive me, if from present things I turn 
To speak what in my heart will beat and burn, 
And hang my wreath on his world-honored urn. 
Nature, they say, doth dote, 
And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 
Repeating wus by rote: 
For him her Old-World moulds aside she threw, 
And choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
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Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 
How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 
But by his clear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity ! 
They knew that outward grace is dust; 
They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering skill, 
And supple-tempered will 
That bent like perfect steel to spring again and thrust. 
His was no lonely mountain-peak of mind, 
Thrusting to thin air o’er our cloudy bars, 
A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors blind; 
Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined, 
Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 
Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest stars. 
Nothing of Europe here, 
Or, then, of Europe fronting mornward still, 
Ere any names of Serf and Peer 
Could Nature’s equal scheme deface 
And thwart her genial will; 
Here was a type of the true elder race, 
And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us face to face. 
I praise him not; it were too late; 
And some innative weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victory 
Such as the Present gives, and cannot wait, 
Safe in himself as in a fate. 
So always firmly he: 
He knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 
Till the wise years decide. 
Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes; 
These all are gone, and, standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame. 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American. 
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VII 


Long as man’s hope insatiate can discern 
Or only guess some more inspiring goal 
Outside of Self, enduring as the pole, 

Along whose course the flying axles burn 

Of spirits bravely-pitched, earth’s manlier brood; 
Long as below we cannot find 

The meed that stills the inexorable mind; 

So long this faith to some ideal Good, 

Under whatever mortal names it masks, 

Freedom, Law, Country, this ethereal mood 

That thanks the Fates for their severer tasks, 
Feeling its challenged pulses leap, 

While others skulk in subterfuges cheap, 

And, set in Danger’s van, has all the boon it asks, 
Shall win man’s praise and woman’s love, 
Shall be a wisdom that we set above 

All other skills and gifts to culture dear, 

A virtue round whose forehead we inwreathe 
Laurels that with a living passion breathe 

When other crowns grow, while we twine them, sear. 
What brings us thronging these high rites to pay, 

And seal these hours the noblest of our year, 

Save that our brothers found this better way ? 


VIII 


We sit here in the Promised Land 
That flows with Freedom’s honey and milk; 
But ’twas they won it, sword in hand, 
Making the nettle danger soft for us as silk. 
We welcome back our bravest and our best ;— 
Ah me! not all! some come not with the rest, 
Who went forth brave and bright as any here! 
I strive to mix some gladness with my strain, 
But the sad strings complain, 
And will not please the ear: 
I sweep them for a pzan, but they wane 
Again and yet again 
Into a dirge, and die away, in pain. 
In these brave ranks I only see the gaps, 
Thinking of dear ones whom the dumb turf wraps, 
Dark to the triumph which they died to gain: 
Fitlier may others greet the living, 
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For me the past is unforgiving ; 

I with uncovered head 

Salute the sacred dead, 
Who went, and who return not.—Say not so! 
’Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that failed not by the way; 
Virtue treads paths that end not in the grave; 
No ban of endless night exiles the brave; 

And to the saner mind 
We rather seem the dead that stayed behind. 
Blow, trumpets, all your exultations blow! 
For never shall their aureoled presence lack: 
I see them muster in a gleaming row, 
With ever-youthful brows that nobler show; 
We find in our dull road their shining track; 

In every nobler mood 
We feel the orient of their spirit glow, 
Part of our life’s unalterable good, 
Of all our saintlier aspiration ; 

They come transfigured back, 
Secure from change in their high-hearted ways, 
Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 
Of morn on their white Shields of Expectation! 


But is there hope to save 
Even this ethereal essence from the grave? 
What ever ’scaped Oblivion’s subtle wrong 
Save a few clarion names, or golden threads of songs? 
Before my musing eye 
The mighty ones of old sweep by, 
Disvoicéd now and insubstantial things, 
As noisy once as we; poor ghosts of kings, 
Shadows of empire wholly gone to dust, 
And many races, nameless long ago, 
To darkness driven by that imperious gust 
Of ever-rushing Time that here doth blow: 
O visionary world, condition strange, 
Where naught abiding is but only Change, 
Where the deep-bolted stars themselves still shift and 
range ! 
Shall we to more continuance make pretence ? 
Renown builds tombs; a life-estate is Wit; 
And, bit dy bit, 
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The cunning years steal all from us but woe; 
Leaves are we, whose decays no harvest sow. 
But, when we vanish hence, 
Shall they lie forceless in the dark below, 
Save to make green their little length of sods, 
Or deepen pansies for a year or two, 
Who now to us are shining-sweet as gods? 
Was dying all they had the skill to do? 
That were not fruitless: but the Soul resents 
Such short-lived service, as if blind events 
Ruled without her, or earth could so endure; 
She claims a more divine investiture 
Of longer tenure than Fame’s airy rents; 
Whate’er she touches doth her nature share; 
Her inspiration haunts the ennobled air, 
Gives eyes to mountains blind, 
Ears to the deaf earth, voices to the wind, 
And her clear trump sings succor everywhere 
By lonely bivouacs to the wakeful mind; 
For soul inherits all that soul could dare: 
Yea, Manhood hath a wider span 
And larger privilege of life than man. 
The single deed, the private sacrifice, 
So radiant now through proudly-hidden tears, 
Is covered up erelong from mortal eyes 
With thoughtless drift of the deciduous years; 
But that high privilege that makes all men peers, 
That leap of heart whereby a people rise 
Up to a noble anger’s height, 
And, flamed on by the Fates, not shrink, but grow more 
bright, 
That swift validity in noble veins, 
Of choosing danger and disdaining shame, 
Of being set on flame 
By the pure fire that flies all contact base 
But wraps its chosen with angelic might, 
These are imperishable gains, 
Sure as the sun, medicinal as light, 
These hold great futures in their lusty reins 
And certify to earth a new imperial race. 


Who now shall sneer ? 
Who dare again to say we trace 
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Our lines to a plebeian race? 
Roundhead and Cavalier ! 
Dumb are those names erewhile in battle loud; 
Dream-footed as the shadow of a cloud, 
They flit across the ear: 
That is best blood that hath most iron in ’t, 
To edge resolve with, pouring without stint 
For what makes manhood dear. 
Tell us not of Plantagenets, 
Hapsburgs, and Guelfs, whose thin bloods crawl 
Down from some victor in a border-brawl ! 
How poor their outworn coronets, 
Matched with one leaf of that plain civic wreath 
Our brave for honor’s blazon shall bequeath, 
Through whose desert a rescued Nation sets 
Her heel on treason, and the trumpet hears 
Shout victory, tingling Europe’s sullen ears 
With vain resentments and more vain regrets ! 


XI 


Not in anger, not in pride, 
Pure from passion’s mixture rude 
Ever to base earth allied, 
But with far-heard gratitude, 
Still with heart and voice renewed, 

To heroes living and dear martyrs dead, 

The strain should close that consecrates our brave. 

Lift the heart and lift the head! 
Lofty be its mood and grave, 
Not without a martial ring, 
Not without a prouder tread 
And a peal of exultation: 
Little right has he to sing 
Through whose heart in such an hour 
Beats no march of conscious power, 
Sweeps no tumult of elation! 

’Tis no Man we celebrate, 
By his country’s victories great, 
A hero half, and half the whim of Fate, 
But the pith and marrow of a Nation 
Drawing force from all her men, 
Highest, humblest, weakest, all, 
For her time of need, and then 
Pulsing it again through them, 
XII 
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Till the basest can no longer cower, 
Feeling his soul spring up divinely tall, 
Touched but in passing by her mantle-hem. 
Come back, then, noble pride, for ’tis her dower ! 
How could poet ever tower, 
If his passions, hopes, and fears, 
If his triumphs and his tears, 
Kept not measure with his people? 
Boom, cannon, boom to all the winds and waves! 
Clash out, glad bells, from every rocking steeple ! 
Banners, advance with triumph, bend your staves! 
And from every mountain-peak 
Let beacon-fire to answering beacon speak, 
Katahdin tell Monadnock, Whiteface he, 
And so leap on in light from sea to sea, 
Till the glad news be sent 
Across a kindling continent, 
Making earth feel more firm and air breathe braver: 
“Be proud! for she is saved, and all have helped to save 
her ! 
She that lifts up the manhood of the poor, 
She of the open soul and open door, 
With room about her hearth for all mankind! 
The fire is dreadful in her eyes no more; 
From her bold front the helm she doth unbind, 
Sends all her handmaids armies back to spin, 
And bids her navies, that so lately hurled 
Their crashing battle, hold their thunders in, 
Swimming like birds of calm along the unharmful 
shore. 
No challenge sends she to the elder world, 
That looked askance and hated; a light scorn 
Plays o’er her mouth, as round her mighty knees 
She calls her children back, and waits the morn 
Of nobler day, enthroned between her subject seas.” 


XII 


Bow down, dear Land, for thou hast found release | 
Thy God, in these distempered days, 
Hath taught thee the sure wisdom of His ways, 
And through thine enemies hath wrought thy peace! 
Bow down in prayer and praise! 
No poorest in thy borders but may now 
Lift to the juster skies a man’s enfranchised brow. 
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O Beautiful! my country! ours once more! 
Smoothing thy gold of war-dishevelled hair 
O’er such sweet brows as never others wore, 
And letting thy set lips, 
Freed from wrath’s pale eclipse, 
The rosy edges of their smile lay bare, 
What words divine of lover or of poet 
Could tell our love and make thee know it, 
Among the Nations bright beyond compare? 
What were our lives without thee? 
What all our lives to save thee? 
We reck not what we gave thee; 
We will not dare to doubt thee, 
But ask whatever else, and we will dare! 


SIDNEY LANIER 
THE MARSIIES OF GLYNN 


Gtooms of the live-oaks, beautiful-braided and woven 
With intricate shades of the vines that myriad-cloven 
Clamber the forks of the multiform boughs,— 
Emerald twilights,— 
Virginal shy lights, 
Wrought of the leaves to allure to the whisper of vows, 
When lovers pace timidly down through the green colonnades 
Of the dim sweet woods, of the dear dark woods, 
Of the heavenly woods and glades, 
That run to the radiant marginal sand-beach within 
The wide sea-marshes of Glynn ;— 


Beautiful glooms, soft dusks in the noonday fire,— 

Wildwood privacies, closets of lone desire, 

Chamber from chamber parted with wavering arras of 
leaves,— 

Cells for the passionate pleasure of prayer to the soul that 
grieves, 

Pure with a sense of the passing of saints through the wood, 

Cool for the dutiful weighing of ill with good ;— 

O braided dusks of the oak and woven shades of the vine, 

While the riotous noon-day sun of the June day long did shine 

Ye held me fast in your heart and I held you fast in mine; 
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But now when the noon is no more, and riot is rest, 

And the sun is a-wait at the ponderous gate of the West, 

And the slant yellow beam down the wood-aisle doth seem 

Like a lane into heaven that leads from a dream,— 

Ay, now, when my soul all day hath drunken the soul of the 
oak, 

And my heart is at ease from men, and the wearisome sound 
of the stroke 

Of the scythe of time and the trowel of trade is low, 
And belief overmasters doubt, and I know that I know, 
And my spirit is grown to a lordly great compass within, 
That the length and the breadth and the sweep of the Marshes 
of Glynn 

Will work me no fear like the fear they have wrought me of 
yore 

When length was fatigue, and when breadth was but bitter- 
ness sore, 

And when terror and shrinking and dreary unnamable pain 

Drew over me out of the merciless miles of the plain,— 


Oh, now, unafraid, I am fain to face 
The vast sweet visage of space. 
To the edge of the wood I am drawn, I am drawn, 
Where the gray beach glimmering runs, as a belt of the dawn, 
For a mete and a mark 
To the forest-dark :— 
So: 
Affable live-oak, leaning low,— 
Thus—with your favor—soft, with a reverent hand 
(Not lightly touching your person, Lord of the land!), 
Bending your beauty aside, with a step I stand 
On the firm-packed sand, 
Free 
By a world of marsh that borders a world of sea. 
Sinuous southward and sinuous northward the shimmering 
band 
Of the sand-beach fastens the fringe of the marsh to the 
folds of the land. 
Inward and outward to northward and southward the beach- 
lines linger and curl 
As a Silver-wrought garment that clings to and follows the 
firm sweet limbs of a girl. 
Vanishing, swerving, evermore curving again into sight, 
Softly the sand-beach wavers away to a dim gray looping of 
light. 
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And what if behind me to westward the wall of the woods 
stands high? 
The world lies east: how ample, the marsh and the sea and 


the sky! 

A league and a league of marsh-grass, waist-high, broad in 
the blade, 

Green, and all of a height, and unflecked with a light or a 
shade, 


Stretch leisurely off, in a pleasant plain, 
To the terminal blue of the main. 


Oh, what is abroad in the marsh and the terminal sea: ? 
Somehow my soul seems suddenly free 
From the weighing of fate and the sad discussion of sin, 
By the length and the breadth and the sweep of the marshes 
of Glynn. 


Ye marshes, how candid and simple and nothing-withholding 
and free 

Ye publish yourselves to the sky and offer yourselves to the 
sea ! 

Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea and the rains and the sun, 

Ye spread and span like the catholic man who hath mightily 
won 

God out of knowledge and good out of infinite pain 

And sight out of blindness and purity out of a stain. 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God: 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt the marsh and 
the skies: 

By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in the sod 

I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of God: 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of Glynn. 

And the sea lends large, as the marsh: Jo, out of his plenty 
the sea 

Pours fast: full soon the time of the flood-tide must be: 

Look how the grace of the sea doth go 

About and about through the intricate channels that flow 

Here and there, 
Everywhere, 

Till his waters have flooded the uttermost creeks and the low- 

lying lanes, 
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And the marsh is meshed with a million veins, 
That like as with rosy and silvery essences flow 
In the rose-and-silver evening glow. 
Farewell, my lord Sun! 
The creeks overflow: a thousand rivulets run; 
’Twixt the roots of the sod; the blades of the marsh-grass 
stir; 
Passeth a hurrying sound of wings that westward whirr ; 
Passeth, and all is still; and the currents cease to run, 
And the sea and the marsh are one. 


How still the plains of the waters be! 
The tide is in his ecstasy. 
The tide is at his highest height: 

And it is night. 


And now from the Vast of the Lord will the waters of sleep 

Roll in on the souls of men, 

But who will reveal to our waking ken 

The forms that swim and the shapes that creep 

Under the waters of sleep? 

And I would I could know what swimmeth below when the 
tide comes in 

On the length and the breadth of the marvellous marshes of 
Glynn. 


HOW LOVE LOOKED FOR HELL 


To heal his heart of long-time pain 
One day Prince Love for to travel was fain 
With Ministers Mind and Sense. 
“Now what to thee most strange may be?” 
Quoth Mind and Sense. “AIl things above, 
One curious thing I first would see— 
Hell,” quoth Love. 


Then Mind rode in and Sense rode out: 

They searched the ways of man about. 
First frightfully groaneth Sense. 

“*Tis here, tis here,” and spurreth in fear 

To the top of the hill that hangeth above 

And plucketh the Prince: “Come, come, ’tis here—” 
“Where?” quoth Love— 
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“Not far, not far,” said shivering Sense 
As they rode on. “A short way hence, 
—But seventy paces hence: 
Look, King, dost see where suddenly 
This road doth dip from the height above? 
Cold blew a mouldy wind by me” 
(“Cold ?”? quoth Love) 


“As I rode down, and the River was black, 
And yon-side, lo! an endless wrack 
And rabble of souls,’’ sighed Sense, 
“Their eyes upturned and begged and burned 
In brimstone lakes, and a Hand above 
Beat back the hands that upward yearned—”’ 
“Nay!” quoth Love— 


“Yea, yea, sweet Prince; thyself shalt see, 
Wilt thou but down this slope with me; 
*Tis palpable,’’ whispered Sense. 
At the foot of the hill a living rill 
Shone, and the lilies shone white above; 
“But now ’twas black, ’twas a river, this rill,” 
(“Black ?” quoth Love) 


“Ay, black, but lo! the lilies grow, 
And yon-side where was woe, was woe,— 
Where the rabble of souls,”’ cried Sense, 
“Did shrivel and turn and beg and burn, 
Thrust back in the brimstone from above— 
Is banked of violet, rose, and fern:’’ 
“How ?” quoth Love: 


“For lakes of pain, you pleasant plain 

Of woods and grass and yellow grain 
Doth ravish the soul and sense: 

And never a sigh beneath the sky, 

And folk that smile and gaze above—” 

“But saw’st thou here, with thine own eye, 
“Hell?” quoth Love. 


“I saw true hell with mine own eye, 
True hell, or light hath told a lie, 
True, verily,” quoth stout Sense. 
Then Love rode round and searched the ground, 
The caves below, the hills above; 
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“But I cannot find where thou hast found 
“Hell,” quoth Love. 


There, while they stood in a green wood 

And marvelled still on Ill and Good, 
Came suddenly Minister Mind. 

“In the heart of sin doth hell begin: 

’Tis not below, ’tis not above, 

It lieth within, it lieth within :” 
(“Where ?” quoth Love) 


“I saw a man sit by a corse; 

“Hell's in the murderer’s breast: remorse! 
Thus clamored his mind to his mind: 

Not fleshly dole is the sinner’s goal, 

Hell’s not below, nor yet above, 

"Tis fixed in the ever-damned soul—” 
“Fixed ?” quoth Love — 


“Fixed: follow me, would’st thou but see: 
He weepeth under yon willow tree, 

Fast chained to his corse,” quoth Mind. 
Full soon they passed, for they rode fast, 
Where the piteous willow bent above 
“Now shall I see at last, at last, 

Hell,” quoth Love. 


There when they came Mind suffered shame: 
“These be the same and not the same,” 
A-wondering whispered Mind. 

Lo, face by face two spirits pace 

Where the blissful willow waves above: 

One saith: “Do me a friendly grace—” 
(“Grace !” quoth Love) 


“Read me two Dreams that linger long, 
Dim as returns of old-time song 
That flicker about the mind. 
I dreamed (how deep in mortal sleep!) 
I struck thee dead, then stood above, 
With tears that none but dreamers weep;” 
“Dreams,” quoth Love; 


“In dreams, again, I plucked a flower 
That clung with pain and stung with power, 
Yea, nettled me, body and mind.” 
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“Twas the nettle of sin, twas medicine; 

No need nor seed of it here Above; 

In dreams of hate true loves begin.” 
“True,” quoth Love. 


“Now strange,’ quoth Sense, and “Strange,” quoth 
Mind, 
“We saw it, and yet ’tis hard to find, 
—But we saw it,” quoth Sense and Mind. 
Stretched on the ground, beautiful-crowned 
Of the piteous willow that wreathed above, 
“But I cannot find where ye have found 
“Hell,” quoth Love. 


WALT WHITMAN 


ONE’S-SELF I SING 
361 
OneE’s-SELF I sing, a simple separate person, 
Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En-Masse. 


Of physiology from top to toe I sing, 

Not physiognomy alone nor brain alone is worthy for the 
Muse—I say the Form complete is worthier far, 

The Female equally with the Male I sing. 

Of Life immense in passion, pulse, and power, 

Cheerful, for freest action form’d under the laws divine, 

The Modern Man I sing. 


BEAT! BEAT! pRUMS! 

362 

Beat! beat! drums!—blow! bugles! blow! 

Through the windows—through doors—bursts like a ruthless force, 

Into the solemn church, and scatter the congregation, 

Into the school where the scholar is studying; 

Leave not the bridegroom quiet—no happiness must he have now 
with his bride, 

Nor the peaceful farmer any peace, ploughing his field or gathering 
his grain, 

So fierce you whirr and pound you drums—so shrill you bugles 
blow. 


Beat! beat! drums !—blow! bugles! blow! 
Over the traffic of cities—over the rumble of wheels in the streets; 
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Are beds prepared for sleepers at night in the houses? no sleepers 
must sleep in those beds. 

No bargainers’ bargains by day—no brokers or speculators—would 
they continue? 

Would the talkers be talking? would the singer attempt to sing ? 

Would the lawyer rise in the court to state his case before the 
judge? 

Then rattle quicker, heavier drums—you bugles wilder blow. 


Beat! beat! drums !—blow! bugles! blow! 

Make no parley—stop for no expostulation, 

Mind not the timid—mind not the weeper or prayer, 

Mind not the old man beseeching the young man, 

Let not the child’s voice be heard, nor the mother’s entreaties, 

Make even the trestles to shake the dead where they lie awaiting 
the hearses, 

So strong you thump O terrible drums—so loud you bugles blow. 


VIGIL STRANGE I KEPT ON THE FIELD ONE NIGHT 
363 

ViciL strange I kept on the field one night; 

When you my son and comrade dropt at my side that day, 

One look I but gave which your dear eyes return’d with a look I shall 
never forget, 

One touch of your hand to mine O boy, reach’d up as you lay on the 
ground, 

Then onward I sped in the battle, the even-contested battle, 

Till late in the night reliev’d to the place at last again I made my way, 

Found you in death so cold dear comrade, found your body son of 
responding kisses (never again on earth responding), 

Bared your face in the starlight, curious the scene, cool blew the mod- 
erate night-wind, 

Long there and then in vigil I stood, dimly around me the battle-field 
spreading, 

Vici. strange I kept on the field one night; 

Put not a tear fell, not even a long-drawn sigh, long, long I gazed. 

Then on the earth partially reclining sat by your side leaning my chin 
in my hands, 

Passing sweet hours, immortal and mystic hours with you dearest com- 
rade—not a tear, not a word. 

Vigil of silence, love and death, vigil for you my son and my soldier, 

As onward silently stars aloft, eastward new ones upward stole, 

Vigil final for your brave boy, (I could not save you, swift was your 
death, 
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IT faithfully loved you and cared for you living, I think we shall surely 
meet again, ) 

Till at latest lingering of the night, indeed just as the dawn appear’d, 

My comrade I wrapt in his blanket, envelop’d well his form, 

Folded the blanket well, tucking it carefully over head and carefully 
under feet, 

And there and then and bathed by the rising sun, my son in his 
grave, in his rude-dug grave I deposited, 

Ending my vigil strange with that, vigil of night and battlefield dim, 

Vigil for boy of responding kisses (never again on earth responding), 

Vigil for comrade swiftly slain, vigil I never forget, how as day 
brighten’d, 

I rose from the chill ground and folded my soldier well in his blanket, 

And buried him where he fell. 


ETHIOPIA SALUTING THE COLORS 
364 
Wo are you dusky woman, so ancient hardly human, 
With your woolly-white and turban’d head, and bare bony feet? 
Why rising by the roadside here, do you the colors greet? 


(Tis while our army lines Carolina’s sands and pines, 
Forth from thy hovel door thou Ethiopia com’st to me, 
As under doughty Sherman I march toward the sea.) 


Me master years a hundred stnce from my parents sunder’d, 
A little child, they caught me as the savage beast ts caught, 
Then hither me across the sea the cruel slaver brought. 


No further does she say, but lingering all the day, 

Her high-borne turban’d head she wags, and rolls her darkling 
eye, 

And courtesies to the regiments, the guidons moving by. 


What is it fateful woman, so blear, hardly human? 
Why wag your head with turban bound, yellow, red and green? 
Are the things so strange and marvelous you see or have seen? 


THE WOUND-DRESSER 
365 3 
1 


AN old man bending I come among new faces, 
Years looking backward resuming in answer to children, 
Come tell us old man, as from young men and maidens that love me, 
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(Arous’d and angry, I’d thought to beat the alarum, and urge relentless 
war, 

But soon my fingers fail’d me, my face droop’d and I resign’d myself, 

To sit by the wounded and soothe them, or silently watch the dead;) 

Years hence of these scenes, of these furious passions, these chances, 

Of unsurpass’d heroes (was one side so brave? the other was equally 
brave;) 

Now be witness again, paint the mightiest armies of earth, 

Of those armies so rapid so wondrous what saw you to tell us? 

What stays with you latest and deepest? of curious panics, 

Of hard-fought engagements or sieges tremendous what deepest re- 
mains ? 


2 


O maidens and young men I love and that love me, 

What you ask of my days those the strangest and sudden your talking 
recalls, 

Soldier alert I arrive after a long march cover’d with sweat and dust, 

In the nick of time I come, plunge in the fight, loudly shout in the 
rush of successful charge, 

Enter the captur’d works—yet lo, like a swift-running river they fade, 

Pass and are gone they fade—I dwell not on soldiers’ perils or soldiers’ 
joys 

(Both I remember well—many the hardships, few the joys, yet I was 
content). 


But in silence, in dreams’ projections, 

While the world of gain and appearance and mirth goes on, 

So soon what is over forgotten, and waves wash the imprints off the 
sand, 

With hinged knees returning I enter the doors (while for you up 
there, 

Whoever you art, follow without noise and be of strong heart). 


Bearing the bandages, water and sponge, 

Straight and swift to my wounded I go, 

Where they lie on the ground after the battle brought in, 

Where their priceless blood reddens the grass, the ground, 

Or to the rows of the hospital tent, or under the roof'’d hospital, 

To the long rows of cots up and down each side I return, 

To each and all one after another I draw near, not one do I miss, 

An attendant follows holding a tray, he carries a refuse pail, 

Soon to be fill’d with clotted rags and blood, emptied, and fill’d again. 


I onward go, I stop, 
With hinged knees and steady hands to dress wounds, 
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I am firm with each, the pangs are sharp yet unavoidable, 

One turns to me his appealing eyes—poor boy! I never knew you, 

Yet I think I could not refuse this moment to die for you, if that 
would save you. 


On, on I go, (open doors of time! open hospital doors !) 

The crush’d head I dress (poor crazed hand tear not bandage away), 

The neck of the cavalry-man with the bullet through and through I 
examine, 

Hard the breathing rattles, quite glazed already the eye, yet life 
struggles hard 

(Come sweet death! be persuaded O beautiful death! 

In mercy come quickly). 


From the stump of the arm, the amputated hand, 

I undo the clotted lint, remove the slough, wash off the matter and 
blood, 

Back on his pillow the soldier bends with curv’d neck and side-falling 
head, 

His eyes are closed, his face is pale, he dares not look on the bloody 
stump, 

And has not yet look’d on it. 


I dress a wound in the side, deep, deep, 
But a day or two more, for see the frame all wasted and sinking, 
And the yellow-blue countenance see. 


I dress the perforated shoulder, the foot with the bullet-wound, 

Cleanse the one with a gnawing and putrid gangrene, so sickening, so 
offensive, 

While the attendant stands behind aside me holding the tray and pail. 


I am faithful, I do not give out, 

The fractur’d thigh, the knee, the wound in the abdomen, 

These and more I dress with impassive hand (yet deep in my breast a 
fire, a burning flame). 


Thus in silence in dreams’ projections, 
Returning, resuming, I thread my way through the hospitals, 
The hurt and wounded I pacify with soothing hand, 
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I sit by the restless all the dark night, some are so young, 

Some suffer so much, I recall the experience sweet and sad, 

(Many a soldier’s loving arms about this neck have cross’d and rested, 
Many a soldier’s kiss dwells on these bearded lips). 


O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN! 
366 
O Caprain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize we sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady kecl, the vessel grim and daring; 
But O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 

Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the bugle trills, 
For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths—for you the shores 

a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces turning; 
Here Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck, 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still, 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will, 
The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage closed and 
done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won; 


Exult O shores, and ring O bells! 
But I with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


WHEN LILACS LAST IN THE DOORYARD BLOOM’D 


1 


367 


Wen lilacs last in the dooryard bloom’d, 

And the great star early droop’d in the western sky in the night, 
I mourn’d, and yet shall mourn with ever-returning spring. 
Ever-returning spring, trinity sure to me you bring, 
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Lilac blooming perennial and drooping star in the west, 
And thought of him I love. 


O powerful western fallen star! 

O shades of night—O moody, tearful night! 

O great star disappear’d—O the black murk that hides the star! 
O cruel hands that hold me powerless—O helpless soul of me! 
O harsh surrounding cloud that will not free my soul. 


In the dooryard fronting an old farm-house near the whitewash’d 
palings, 

Stands the lilac-bush tall-growing with heart-shaped leaves of rich 
green, 

With many a pointed blossom rising delicate, with the perfume strong 
I love, 

With every leaf a miracle—and from this bush in the dooryard, 

With delicate-color’d blossoms and heart-shaped leaves of rich green, 

A sprig with its flower I break. 


In the swamp in secluded recesses, 
A shy and hidden bird is warbling a song. 


Solitary the thrush, 
The hermit withdrawn to himself, avoiding the settlements, 
Sings by himself a song. 


Song of the bleeding throat, 
Death’s outlet song of life (for well dear brother I know, 
If thou wast not granted to sing thou would’st surely die). 


Over the breast of the spring, the land, amid cities, 

Amid lanes and through old woods, where lately the violets peep’d 
from the ground, spotting the gray débris, 

Amid the grass in the fields each side of the lanes, passing the endless 
grass, 

Passing the yellow-spear’d wheat, every grain from its shroud in the 
dark-brown fields uprisen, 
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Passing the apple-tree blows of white and pink in the orchards, 
Carrying a corpse to where it shall rest in the grave, 
Night and day journeys a coffin. 


Coffin that passed through lanes and streets, 

Through day and night with the great cloud darkening the land, 

With the pomp of the inloop’d flags with the cities draped in black, 

With the show of the States themselves as of crape-veil’d women 
standing, 

With processions long and winding and the flambeaus of the night, 

With the countless torches lit, with the silent sea of faces and the 
unbared heads, 

With the waiting depot, the arriving coffin, and the sombre faces, 

With dirges through the night, with the thousand voices rising strong 
and solemn, 

With all the mournful voices of the dirges pour’d around the coffin, 

The dim-lit churches and the shuddering organs—where amid these 
you journey, 

With the tolling tolling bells’ perpetual clang, 

Here, coffin that slowly passes, 

I give you my sprig of lilac. 


(Nor for you, for one alone, 

Blossoms and branches green to coffins all I bring, 

Fof fresh as the morning, thus would I chant a song for you O sane 
and sacred death. 


All over bouquets of roses, 

O death, I cover you over with roses and early lilies, 
But mostly and now the lilac that blooms the first, 
Copious I break, I break the sprigs from the bushes, 
With loaded arms I come, pouring for you, 

For you and the coffins all of you O death.) 


8 


O western orb sailing the heaven, 

Now I know what you must have meant as a month since I walk’d, 
As I walk’d in silence the transparent shadowy night, 

As I saw you had something to tell as you bent to me night after night, 
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As you droop’d from the sky low down as if to my side (while the 
other stars all look’d on), 

As we wander’d together the solemn night (for something I know 
not what kept me from sleep), 

As the night advanced, and I saw on the rim of the west how full 
you were of woe, 

As I stood on the rising ground in the breeze in the cool transparent 
night, 

As I watch’d where you pass’d and was lost in the netherward black 
of the night, : 

As my soul in its trouble dissatisfied sank, as where you sad orb, 

Concluded, dropt in the night, and was gone. 


Sing on there in the swamp, 

O singer bashful and tender, I hear your notes, I hear your call, 
I hear, I come presently, I understand you, 

But a moment I linger, for the lustrous star has detain’d me, 
The star my departing comrade holds and detains me. 
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O how shall I warble myself for the dead one there I loved? 
And how shall I deck my song for the large sweet soul that has gone? 
And what shall my perfume be for the grave of him I love? 


Sea-winds blown from east and west, 

Blown from the Eastern sea and blown from the Western sea, till 
there on the prairies meeting, 

These and with these and the breath of my chant, 

I’ll perfume the grave of him I love. 


11 


O what shall I hang on the chamber walls? 
And what shall the pictures be that I hang on the walls, 
To adorn the burial-house of him I love? 


Pictures of growing spring and farms and homes, 

With the Fourth-month eve at sundown, and the gray smoke lucid 
and bright, 

With floods of the yellow gold of the gorgeous, indolent, sinking sun, 
burning, expanding the air, 
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With the fresh sweet herbage under foot, and the pale green leaves 
of the trees prolific, 

In the distance the flowing glaze, the breast of the river, with a wind- 
dapple here and there, 

With ringing hills on the banks, with many a line against the sky, 
and shadows, 

And the city at hand with dwellings so dense, and stacks of chimneys, 

And all the scenes of life and the workshops, and the workmen home- 
ward returning. 


12 


Lo, body and soul—this land, 

My own Manhattan with spires, and the sparkling and hurrying 
tides, and the ships, 

The varied and ample land, the South and the North in the light, 
Ohio’s shores and flashing Missouri, 

And ever the far-spreading prairies cover’d with grass and corn. 


Lo, the most excellent sun so calm and haughty, 

The violet and purple morn with just-felt breezes, 

The gentle soft-born measureless light, 

The miracle spreading bathing all, the fulfill’d noon, 
The coming eve delicious, the welcome night and the stars, 
Over my cities shining all, enveloping man and land. 


13 
Sing on, sing on you gray-brown bird, 
Sing from the swamps, the recesses, pour your chant from the bushes, 
Limitless out of the dusk, out of the cedars and pines. 
Sing on dearest brother, warble your reedy song, 
Loud human song, with voice of uttermost woe. 
O liquid and free and tender! 
O wild and loose to my soul—O wonderous singer ! 
You only I hear—yet the star holds me (but will soon depart), 
Yet the lilac with mastering odor holds me. 


. 14 
Now while I sat in the day and look’d forth, 
In the close of the day with its light and the fields of spring, and the 
farmers preparing their crops, 
In the large unconscious scenery of my land with its lakes and forests, 
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In the heavenly aerial beauty (after the perturb’d winds and the 
storms), 

Under the arching heavens of the afternoon swift passing, and the 
voices of children and women, 

The many-moving sea-tides, and I saw the ships how they sail’d, 

And the summer approaching with richness, and the fields all busy 
with labor, 

And the infinite separate houses, how they all went on, each with its 
meals and minutia of daily usages, 

And the streets how their throbbings throbb’d, and the cities pent—lo, 
then and there, 

Falling upon them all and among them all, enveloping me with the rest, 

Appear’d the cloud, appear’d the long black trail, 

And I knew death, its thought, and the sacred knowledge of death. 


Then with the knowledge of death as walking one side of me, 

And the thought of death close-walking the other side of me, 

And I in the middle as with companions, and as holding the hands of 
companions, 

I fled forth to the hiding receiving night that talks not, 

Down to the shores of the water, the path by the swamp in the dimness, 

To the solemn shadowy cedars and ghostly pines so still. 

And the singer so shy to the rest receiv’d me, 

The gray-brown bird I know receiv’d us comrades three, 

And he sang the carol of death, and a verse for him [I love. 


From deep secluded recesses, 
From the fragrant cedars and the ghostly pines so still, 
Came the carol of the bird. 


And the charm of the carol rapt me, 
As I held as if by their hands my comrades in the night, 
And the voice of my spirit tallied the song of the bird. 


Come lovely and soothing death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later delicate death. 


Prats’d be the fathomless universe, - 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious, 
And for love, sweet love—but praise! praise! praise! 
For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding death. 
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Dark mother always gliding near with soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome? 

Then I chant tt for thee, I glorify thee above all, 

I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, come unfalter- 


ingly. 


A pproach strong deliveress, 

When it is so, when thou hast taken them I joyously sing the dead, 
Lost in the loving floating ocean of thee 

Loved in the flood of thy bliss O death. 


From me to thee glad serenades, 

Dances for thee I propose saluting thee, adornments and feastings 
for thee, 

And the sights of the open landscape and the high-spread sky are 
fitting, 

And life and the fields, and the huge and thoughtful night. 

The night in silence under many a star, 

The ocean shore and the husky whispering wave whose voice I know, 

And the soul turning to thee O vast and well-veil’d death, 

And the body gratefully nestling close to thee. 


Over the tree-tops I float thee a song, 

Over the rising and sinking waves, over the myriad fields and the 
prairies wide, 

Over the dense-pack’d cities all and the teeming wharves and ways, 

I float thts carol with joy, with joy to thee O death. 


15 


To the tally of my soul, 
Loud and strong kept the gray-brown bird, 
With pure deliberate notes spreading filling the night. 


Loud in the pines and cedars dim, 

Clear in the freshness moist and the swamp perfume, 
And I with my comrades there in the night. 

While my sight that was bound in my eyes unclosed, 
As to long panoramas of visions. 


And I saw askant the armies, 

I saw as in noiseless dreams hundreds of battle-flags, 

Borne through the smoke of the battles and pierc’d with missiles I 
saw them, 

And carried hither and yon through the smoke, and torn and bloody, 
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And at last but a few shreds left on the staffs (and all in silence), 
And the staffs all splinter’d and broken. 


I saw battle-corpses, myriads of them, 

And the white skeletons of young men, I saw them, 

I saw the débris and débris of all the slain soldiers of the war, 
But I saw they were not as was thought, 

They themselves were fully at rest, they suffer’d not, 

The living remain’d and suffer’d, the mother suffer’d, 

And the wife and the child and the musing comrade suffer’d, 
And the armies that remain’d suffer’d. 
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Passing the visions, passing the night, 

Passing, unloosing the hold of my comrades’ hands, 

Passing the song of the hermit bird and the tallying song of my soul, 

Victorious song, death’s outlet song, yet varying ever-altering song, 

As low and wailing, yet clear the notes, rising and falling, flooding 
the night, 

Sadly sinking and fainting, as warning and warning, and yet again 
bursting with joy, 

Covering the earth and filling the spread of the heaven, 

As that powerful psalm in the night I heard from recesses, 

Passing, I leave thee lilac with heart-shaped leaves, 

I leave thee there in the door-yard, blooming, returning with spring. 


I cease from my song for thee, 

From my gaze on thee in the west, fronting the west, communing 
with thee, 

O comrade lustrous with silver face in the night. 

Yet each to keep and all, retrievements out of the night, 

The song, the wondrous chant of the gray-brown bird, 

And the tallying chant, the echo arous’d in my soul, 

With the lustrous and drooping star with the countenance full of woe, 

With the holders holding my hand nearing the call of the bird, 

Comrades mine and I in the midst, and their memory ever to keep, 
for the dead I loved so well, 

For the sweetest, wisest soul of all my days and lands—and this for 
his dear sake, 

Lilac and star and bird twined with the chant of my soul, 

There in the fragrant pines and the cedars dusk and dim. 
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ENGLISH POETRY. 


THE LAST INVOCATION 


At the last, tenderly, 

From the walls of the powerful fortress’d house, 

From the clasp of the knitted locks, from the keep of 
well-closed doors, 

Let me be wafted. 


Let me glide noiselessly forth; 

With the key of softness unlock the locks—with a whis- 
per, 

Set ope the doors O soul. 


Tenderly—be not impatient, 
(Strong is your hold O mortal flesh, 
Strong is your hold O love.) 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
GENERAL SUMMARY 


WE are very slightly changed 

From the semi-apes who ranged 
India’s prehistoric clay; 

Whoso drew the longest bow, 

Ran his brother down, you know, 
As we run men down to-day. 


“Dowb,” the first of all his race, 

Met the Mammoth face to face 
On the lake or in the cave, 

Stole the steadiest canoe, 

Ate the quarry others slew, 
Died—and took the finest grave. 


When they scratched the reindeer-bone, 
Some one made the sketch his own, 
Filched it from the artist—then, 
Even in those early days, 
Won a simple Viceroy’s praise 
Through the toil of other men 
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Ere they hewed the Sphinx’s visage 

Favoritism governed kissage, 

Even as it does in this age. 

Who shall doubt the secret hid 

Under Cheops’ pyramid 

Was that the contractor did 
Cheops out of several millions ? 

Or that Joseph’s sudden rise 

To Comptroller of Supplies 

Was a fraud of monstrous size 
On King Pharaoh’s swart Civilians? 


Thus, the artless songs I sing 
Do not deal with anything 
New or never said before. 
As it was in the beginning, 
Is to-day official sinning, 
And shall be for evermore. 


THE BALLAD OF EAST AND WEST 


Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the twain shall meet, 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s great Judgment Seat; 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand fact to face, tho’ they come from the 
ends of the earth! 


KAMAL is out with twenty men to raise the Border side, 

And he has lifted the Colonel’s mare that is the Colonel’s pride: 

He has lifted her out of the stable-door between the dawn and the 
day, 

And turned the calkins upon her feet, and ridden her far away. 

Then up and spoke the Colonel’s son that led a troop of the Guides: 

“Is there never a man of all my men can say where Kamal hides?” 

«Then up and spoke Mahommed Khan, the son of the Ressaldar, 

“If ye know the track of the morning-mist, ye know where his 
pickets are. 


At dusk he harries the Abazai—at dawn he is into Bonair, 

But he must go by Fort Bukloh to his own place to fare, 

So if ye gallop to Fort Bukloh as fast as a bird can fly, 

By the favor of God ye may cut him off ere he win to the Tongue 
of Jagai, 

But if he be passed the Tongue of Jagai, right swiftly turn ye then, 

For the length and the breadth of that grisly plain is sown with 
Kamal’s men. 
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There is rock to the left, and rock to the right, and low lean thorn 
between, 

And ye may hear a breech-bolt snick where never a man is seen.” 

The Colonel’s son has taken a horse, and a raw rough dun was he, 

With the mouth of a bell and the heart of Hell, and the head of 
the gallows-tree. 

The Colonel’s son to the Fort was won, they bid him stay to eat— 

Who rides at the tail of a Border thief, he sits not long at his meat. 

He’s up and away from Fort Bukloh as fast as he can fly, 

Till he was aware of his father’s mare in the gut of the Tongue of 
Jagai, 

Till he was aware of his father’s mare with Kamal upon her back, 

And when he could spy the white of her eye, he made the pistol crack. 

He has fired once, he has fired twice, but the whistling ball went wide. 


“Ye shoot like a soldier,” Kamal said. “Show now if ye can ride.” 

It’s up and over the Tongue of Jagai, as blown dust-devils go, 

The dun he fled like a stag of ten, but the mare like a barren doe. 

The dun he leaned against the bit and slugged his head above, 

But the red mare played with the snafle-bars, as a maiden plays 
with a glove. 

There was rock to the left and rock to the right, and low lean 
thorn between, 

And thrice he heard a breech-bolt snick tho’ never a man was 
seen. 

They have ridden the low moon out of the sky, their hoofs drum 
up the dawn, 

THe dun he went like a wounded bull, but the mare like a new. 
roused fawn. 

The dun he fell at a water-course—in a woeful heap fell he, 

And Kamal has turned the red mare back, and pulled the rider free. 

He has knocked the pistol out of his hand—small room was there 
to strive, 

“’Twas only by favor of mine,” quoth he, “ye rode so long alive: 

There was not a rock of twenty mile, there was not a clump of tree, 

But covered a man of my own men with his rifle cocked on his knee. 

If I had raised my bridle-hand, as I have held it low, 

The little jackals that flee so fast, were feasting all in a row: 


If I had bowed my head on my breast, as I have held it high, 
The kite that whistles above us now were gorged till she could not 
Lightly answered the Colonel’s son: “Do good to bird and beast, 
‘-t count who come for the broken meats before thou makest a 
feast. 
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If there should follow a thousand swords to carry my bones away, 

Belike the price of a jackal’s meal were more than a thief could pay. 

They will feed their horse on the standing crop, their men on the 
garnered grain, 

The thatch of the byres will serve their fires when all the cattle 
are slain. 

But if thou thinkest the price be fair,—thy brethern wait to sup, 

The hound is kin to the jackal-spawn,—howl, dog, and call them up! 

And if thou thinkest the price be high, in steer and gear and stack, 

Give me thy father’s mare again, and I'll fight my own way back!” 

Kamal has gripped him by the hand, and set him upon his feet. 

No talk shall be of dogs,” said he, “when wolf and gray wolf meet. 

May I eat dirt 1f thou hast hurt of me in deed or breath; 

What dam of lances brought thee forth to jest at the dawn with 
Death ?” 

Lightly answered the Colonel’s son: “I hold by the blood of my clan: 


Take up the mare my father’s gift—by God, she has carried a man!” 

The red mare ran to the Colonel’s son, and nuzzled against his breast, 

“We be two strong men,” said Kamal then, “but she loveth the 
younger best. 

So she shall go with a lifter’s dower, my turquoise-studded rein, 

My broidered saddle and saddle-cloth, and silver stirrups twain.” 

The Colonel’s son a pistol drew and held it muzzle-end, 

“Ye have taken the one from a foe,” said he; “will ye take the 
mate from a friend?” 

“A gift for a gift,” said Kamal straight; “a limb for the risk of 
a limb. 

Thy father has sent his son to me, I’ll send my son to him!” 

With that he whistled his only son, that dropped from a mountain- 
crest— 

He trod the ling like a buck in spring, and he looked like a lance 
in rest. 

“Now here is thy master,” Kamal said, “who leads a troop of the 
Guides, 

And thou must ride at his left side as shield on shoulder rides. 

Till Death or I cut loose the tie, at camp and board and bed, 

Thy life is his—thy fate is to guard him with thy head. 

So thou must eat the White Queen’s meat, and all her foes are 
thine, 

And thou must harry thy father’s hold for the peace of the Border- 
line, 

And thou must make a trooper tough and hack thy way to power— 

Belike they will raise thee to Ressaldar when I am hanged in 
Peshawur.” 
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They have looked each other between the eyes, and there they found 
no fault, 

They have taken the Oath of the Brother-in-Blood on leavened 
bread and salt: 

They have taken the Oath of the Brother-in-Blood on fire and 
fresh-cut sod, 

On the hilt and the haft of the Khyber knife, and the wondrous 
Names of God. 

The Colonel’s son he rides the mare and Kamal’s boy the dun, 

And two have come back to Fort Bukloh where there went forth 
but one. 

And when they drew to the Quarter-Guard, full twenty swords 
flew clear— 

There was not a man but carried his fued with the blood of the 
mountaineer. 

“Ha’ done! ha’ done!” said the Colonel’s son. “Put up the steel at 
your sides! 

Last night ye had struck at a Border thief—to-night ‘tis a man of 
Guides !” 


Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the two shall meet, 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s great Judgment Seat; 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come from the 
ends of the earth. 


THE VAMPIRE 
(As suggested by the Painting by Philip Burne-Jones.) 


A Foot there was and he made his prayer 
(Even as you and I) 
To a rag and a bone and a hank of hair 
(We called her the woman who did not care), 
But the fool he called her his lady fair 
(Even as you and I!) 


Oh the years we waste and the tears we waste 

And the work of our head and hand 

Belong to the woman who did not know 

(And now we know that she never could know) 
And did not understand. 


A fool there was and his goods he spent 
(Even as you and I!) 
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Honor and faith and a sure intent 

(And it wasn’t the least what the lady meant), 

But a fool must follow his natural bent 
(Even as you and I!) 


Oh the toil we lost and the spoil we lost 

And the excellent things we planned 

Belong to the woman who didn’t know why 

(And now we know she never knew why) 
And did not understand. 


The fool was stripped to his foolish hide 
(Even as you and I!) 
Which she might have seen when she threw him aside— 
(But it isn’t on record the lady tried) 
So some of him lived but the most of him died— 
(Even as you and I!) 


And it isn’t the shame and it isn’t the blame 

That stings Hke a white-hot brand. 

It’s coming to know that she never knew why 

(Seeing at last she could never know why) 
And never could understand. 


OUR LADY OF THE SNOWS 


A NATION spoke to a nation, 
A Queen sent word to a throne: 
Daughter am I in my mother’s house, 
But mistress in my own. 
The gates are mine to open 
As the gates are mine to close, . 
And I set my house in order, 
Said the Lady of the Snows. 


Neither with laughter nor weeping, 
Fear or the child’s amaze, 
Soberly under the white man’s law 
My white men go their ways. 
Not for the Gentile’s clamor, 
Insult or threat or blows, 
Bow we the knee of Baal, 
Said our Lady of the Snows. 
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My speech is clear and single, 
I talk of common things, 
Words of the wharf or market-place 
And the ware the merchant brings, 
Favor to those I favor, 
But a stumbling-block for my foes, 
Many there be that hate us, 
Said our Lady of the Snows. 


I called my chiefs to council, 
In the din of a troubled year, 
For the sake of a sign ye would not see 
And a word ye would not hear. 
This is our message and answer 
This is the path we chose, 
For we be also a people, 
Said our Lady of the Snows. 


Carry the word to my Sisters, 

To the Queens of the East and South, 
I have proved faith in the heritage 

By more than a word of mouth. 
They that are wise may follow, 

Ere the world’s war-trumpet blows, 
But I, I am first in the battle, 

Said our Lady of the Snows. 


A nation spoke to a nation. 
A Queen sent word to a throne: 
Daughter am I in my mother’s house, 
But mistress in my own. 
The gates are mine to open 
As the gates are mine to close, 
And I abide in my mother’s house, 
Said our Lady of the Snows. 


RECESSION AL 
(A Victorian Ode) 


Gop of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle line— 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 
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The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The Captains and the Kings depart— 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far-called, our navies melt away— 
On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest ye forget—lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 

Wild tongues that have not thee in awe—= 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use, 

Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard. 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord! 
Amen 


THERE was a row in Silver Street that’s near to Dublin Quay, 
Between an Irish regiment an’ English cavalree; 
It started at Revelly an’ it lasted on till dark; 
The first man dropped at Harrison’s the last forninst the Park. 
For it was “Belts, belts, belts, an’ that’s one for you!” 
An’ it was “Belts, belts, belts, an’ that’s done for you!” 

O buckle an’ tongue 

Was the song that we sung 

From Harrison’s on to the Park! 


There was a row in Silver Street—the regiments was out, 
They called us “Delhi Rebels,” an’ we answered “Threes about!” 
That drew them like a hornet’s nest—we met them good an’ large, 
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The English at the double an’ the Irish at the charge. 
Then it was: Belts— 


There was a row in Silver Street—an’ I was in it too; 
We passed the time o’ day, an’ then the belts went whirraru ! 
I misremember what occurred, but subsequent the storm 
A Freeman’s Journal Supplemint was all my uniform. 
O it was: Belts— 


There was a row in Silver Street—they sent the Polis there, 

The English were too drunk to know, the Irish did’t care; 

But when they grew impertinint we simultaneous rose, 

Till half o’ them was Liffey mud an’ half was tatthered clo’es. 
For it was: Belts— 


There was a row in Silver Street—it might ha’ raged till now, 
But some one drew his side-arm clear, an’ nobody knew how; 
*Twas Hogan took the point an’ dropped; we saw the red blood run: 
An’ so we all was murderers that started out in fun. 
While it was: Belts— 


There was a row in Silver Street—but that took off the shine, 

Wid each man whishperin’ to his next: “’I'was never work o’ mine!” 

We went away like beaten dogs, an’ down the street we bore him, 

The poor dumb corpse that couldn’t see the bhoys were sorry for him. 
When it was: Belts— 


There was a row in Silver Street—it isn’t over yet, 

For half of us are under guard wid punishmints to get; 

*Tis all a mericle to me as in the Clink I lie; 

There was a row in Silver Street—begod, I wonder why! 
But it was “Belts, belts, belts, an’ that’s one for you!” 
An’ it was “Belts, belts, belts, an’ that’s done for you!” 
O buckle an’ tongue 
Was the song that we sung 
From Harrison’s down to the Park! 


FORD 0’ KABUL RIVER 


KasuL town’s by Kabul river— 
Blow the bugle, draw the sword !— 
There I left my mate forever, 
Wet an’ dripping by the ford. 
Ford, ford, ford o’ Kabul river, 
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Ford o’ Kabul river in the dark! 
There’s the river up an’ brimmin’, an’ there’s 
"arf a squadron swimmin’ 
’Cross the ford o’ Kabul river in the dark. 


Kabul town’s a blasted place— 
Blow the bugle, draw the sword !— 
*Strewth I sha’n’t forget ’is face, 
Wet an’ drippin’ by the ford! 
Ford, ford, ford o’ Kabul river, 
Ford o’ Kabul river in the dark! 
Keep the crossin’-stakes besides you, an’ 
they will surely guide you 
’Cross the ford o’ Kabul river in the dark. 


Kabul town is sun an’ dust— 
Blow the bugle, draw the sword !— 
I’d ha’ sooner drownded fust 
’Stead of ’im beside the ford. 
Ford, ford, ford o’ Kabul river, 
Ford o’ Kabul river in the dark! 
You can ’ear the ’orses thrashin’, you 
can ’ear the men a-splashin’ 
’Cross the ford o’ Kabul river in the dark. 


Kabul town was ours to take— 
Blow the bugle, draw the sword !— 
I’d ha’ left it for ’is sake— 
"Im ha’ that left me by the ford. 
Ford, ford, ford o’ Kabul river, 
Ford o’ Kabul river in the dark! 
It’s none so bloomin’ dry there, ain’t 
you never comin’ nigh there, 
’Cross the ford o’ Kabul river in the dark. 


Kabul town’ll go to hell— 
Blow the bugle, draw the sword !— 
’Fore I see ’im ’live an’ well— 
"Im the best beside the ford. 
Ford, ford, ford o’ Kabul river, 
Ford o’ Kabul river in the dark! 
Gawd ’elp ’em if they blunder—for 
their boots’ll pull ’em under, 
By the ford o’ Kabul river in the dark. 
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Turn you ’orse from Kabul town— 
Blow the bugle, draw the sword !— 
"Im an’ ’arf my troop is down— 
Down an’ drownded by the ford 
Ford, ford, ford o’ Kabul river, 
Ford o’ Kabul river in the dark! 
There’s the river low an’ fallin’, but 
it ain’t no use o’ callin’ 
’Cross the ford o’ Kabul river in the dark. 


ROUTE MARCHIN’ 


WE'RE marchin’ on relief over Injia’s sunny plains, 
A little front o’ Christmas-time an’ just be’ind the Rains. 
Ho! get away, you bullock-man! you’ve ’eard the bugle blowed— 
There’s a regiment a-comin’ down the Grand Trunk Road— 
With its best foot first, 
An’ the road a-slidin’ past, 
An’ every bloomin’ campin’-ground exactly like the last; 
While the Big Drum says, 
With ’is “Rowdy-dowdy-dow !”— 
Kiko kissywarsts don’t you hamsher argy jow?” 


Oh, there’s them Injian temples to admire when you see; 
There’s the peacock round the corner an’ the monkey up the tree; 
An’ there’s that rummy silver-grass a-wavin’ in the wind, 
An’ the old Grand Trunk a-trailin’ like a rifle-sling be’ind. 
While it’s best foot first, etc. 


At half past five’s Revelly, an’ our tents they down must come, 
Like a lot o’ button mushrooms when you pick ’em up at ’ome. 
But it’s over a minute, an’ at six the column starts, 
While the women an’ the kiddies sit an’ shiver in the carts. 

An’ it’s best foot first, etc. 


Oh, then it’s open order, an’ we lights our pipes an’ sings, 
An’ we talks about our rations an’ a lot of other things; 
An’ we thinks o’ friends in England, an’ we wonders what they’re at, 
An’ ’ow they would admire for to ’ear us sling the bat. 
An’ it’s best foot first, etc. 


It’s none so bad o’ Sunday, when you're lyin’ at your ease, 
To watch the kites a-wheelin’ round them feather-’eaded trees— 
For although there ain’t no women, yet there ain’t no barrick-yards, 
So the orficers goes shootin’ an’ the men they plays at cards. 

Till it’s best foot first, etc. 
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So ’ark an’ ’eed, you rookies, which is always grumblin’ sore,— 

There’s worser things than marchin’ from Umballa to Cawnpore; 

An’ if your ’eels are blistered, an’ they feels to ‘urt like ’ell, 

You drop some tallow in your socks, an’ that will make ’em well. 
For it’s best foot first, etc. 


We're marchin’ on relief over Injia’s coral strand— 
Eight ’undred fightin’ Englishmen, the Colonel, and the Band. 
Ho! get away, you bullock-man! you've ’eard the bugle blowed— 
There’s a regiment a-comin’ down the Grand Trunk Road— 
With its best foot first, 
An’ the road a-slidin’ past, 
An’ every bloomin’ campin’-ground exactly like the last; 
While the big drum says, 
Withs its “Rowdy-dowdy-dow !” 
“Kiko kissywarstt don’t you hamsher argy jow?”’ 


GUNGA DIN 


Tue bhisti, or water-carrier, attached to regiments in India, is 
often one of the most devoted of the Queen’s servants. He is also 
appreciated by the men. 


(This Ballad ts Extensively Plagtarieed.) 


You may talk o’ gin an’ beer 
When you’re quartered safe out ’ere, 
An’ you’re sent to penny-fights an’ Aldershot it; 
But if it comes to slaughter 
You will do your work on water, 
An’ you'll lick the bloomin’ boats of ’im that’s got it. 
Now in Injia’s sunny clime, 
Where I used to spend my time 
A-servin’ of ’Er Majesty the Queen, 
Of all them black-faced crew 
The finest man I knew 
Was our regimental bhtstt, Gunga Din. 
He was “Din! Din! Din! 
You limping lump o’ brick-dust, Gunga Din! 
Hi! slippy hitherao! 
Water, get it! Hanee lao! 
You squidgy-nosed old idol, Gunga Din!” 


The uniform ’e wore 

Was nothin’ much before, 

An’ rather less than ‘arf o’ that be’ind, 
XII 
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For a twisty piece o’ rag 
An’ a goatskin water bag 
Was all the field-equipment ’e could find. 
When the sweatin’ troop-train lay 
In a sidin’ through the day, 
Where the ’eat would make your bloomin’ eyebrows crawl, 
We shouted “Harry By!” 
Till our throats were bricky-dry, 
Then we wopped ’im ’cause ’e couldn’t serve us all. 
It was “Din! Din! Din! 
You ’eathen, where the mischief ’ave you been? 
You put some juldee in it, 
Or I’ll marrow you this minute 
If you don’t fill up my helmet, Gunga Din!” 


"E would dot an’ carry one 

Till the longest day was done, 

An’ ’e didn’t seem to know the use o’ fear. 

If we charged or broke or cut, 

You could bet your bloomin’ nut, 

"E’d be waitin’ fifty paces right flank rear. 

With ’is mussick on ’is back, 

"E would skip with our attack, 

An’ watch us till the bugles made “Retire.” 

An’ for all ’is dirty ‘ide 

’Ee was white, clear white, inside 

When ’e went to tend the wounded under fre! 
It was “Din! Din! Din!” 
With the bullets kickin’ dust-spots on the green. 
When the cartridges ran out, 
You could ’ear the front-files shout: 
“Hi! ammunition-mules an’ Gunga Din!” 


I sha’n’t forgit the night 

When I dropped be’ind the fight 

With a bullet where my belt-plate should ’a’ been. 
I was chokin’ mad with thirst, 

An’ the man that spied me first 

Was our good old grinnin’, gruntin’ Gunga Din. 
’E lifted up my ’ead, 

An’ ’e plugged me where I bled 

An’ ’e guv me ’arf-a-pint o’ water—green: 

It was crawlin’ and it stunk, 

But of all the drinks I’ve drunk, 
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I'm gratefullest to one from Gunga Din. 
It was “Din! Din! Din! 
’Ere’s a beggar with a bullet through ’is spleen; 
'E’s chawin’ up the ground an’ e’s kickin’ all around: 
For Gawd’s sake git the water, Gunga Din!” 


’*E carried me away 
To where a dooli lay, 
An’ a bullet come an’ drilled the beggar clean 
’E put me safe inside, 
An, just before ’e died: 
“IT ’ope you liked your drink,” sez Gunga Din. 
So Tl meet ’im later on 
In the place where ’e is gone— 
Where it’s always double drill and no canteen; 
’E’ll be squattin’ on the coals 
Givin’ drink to pore damned souls, 
An’ [I'll get a swig in Hell from Gunga Din! Din! Din! Din! 
You Lazarushian-leather Gunga Din! 
Tho’ I’ve belted you an’ flayed you. 
By the livin’ Gawd that made you, 
You’re a better man that I am, Gunga Din! 


MANDALAY 


By the old Moulmein Pagoda, lookin’ eastward to the sea, 
There’s a Burma girl a-settin’, an’ I know she thinks o’ me; 
For the wind is in the palm-trees, an’ the temple-bells they say: 
Come you back, you British soldier: come you back to Mandalay !” 

Come you back to Mandalay, 

Where the old Flotilla lay: 

Can’t you ’ear their paddles chunkin’ from 

Rangoon to Mandalay? 

O the road to Mandalay, 

Where the flyin’-fishes play, 

An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer 

China ’crost the Bay! 


"Er petticut was yaller an’ ’er little cap was green, 
An’ ’er name was Supi-yaw-lat—jes’ the same as Theebaw’s Queen, 
An’ I seed her fust a-smokin’ of a whackin’ white cheroot, 
An’ a-wastin’ Christian kisses on an ’eathen idol's foot: 
Bloomin’ idol made o’ mud— 
Wot they called the Great Gawd Budd— 
Plucky lot she cared for idols when I kissed ’er where she stud { 
On the road to Mandalay— 
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When the mist was on the rice-fields an’ the sun was droppin’ slow, 
She'd git ’er little banjo an’ she’d sing “Kulla-lo-lo!” 
With ’er arm upon my shoulder an’ her cheek agin my cheek 
We useter watch the streamers and the hathis pilin’ teak. 
Elephints a-pilin’ teak 
In the sludgy squdgy creek, 
Where the silence ’ung that ’eavy you was ‘arf afraid to speak! 
On the road to Mandalay— 


But that’s all shove be’ind me—long ago an’ fur away, 

An’ there ain’t no ’buses runnin’ from the Benk to Mandalay; 

An’ I’m learnin’ ’ere in London what the ten-year sodger tells: 

“If you've ’eard the East a-calling,” why, you won’t ’eed nothin’ else.” 
No! you won't ’eed nothin else 
But them spicy garlic smells 
An’ the sunshine an’ the palm-trees an’ the tinkly temple-bells ! 
On the road to Mandalay— 


I am sick o’ wastin’ leather on these gutty pavin’-stones, 
An’ the blasted Henglish drizzle wakes the fever in my bones; 
Tho’ I walks with fifty ’ousemaids outer Chelsea to the Strand, 
An’ they talks a lot o’ lovin’, but wot do they understand? 
Beefy face an’ grubby ’and— 
Law! wot do they understand? 
I’ve a neater, sweeter maiden in a cleaner greener land! 
On the road to Mandalay— 


Ship me somewheres east of Suez where the best is like the worst, 
Where there aren’t no Ten Commandments, an’ a man can raise a 
thirst ; 
For the temple-bells are callin’, an’ it’s there that I would be— 
By the old Moulmein Pagoda, lookin’ lazy at the sea— 
On the road to Mandalay, 
Where the old Flotilla lay, 
With our sick beneath the awnings when we went to Mandalay ! 
Oh, the road to Mandalay, 
Where the flyin’-fishes play, 
An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China ’crost the Bay! 


THE SONS OF THE WIDOW 


’Ave you ’eard o’ the Widow at Windsor 
With a hairy gold crown on ’er ’ead? 

She ’as ships on the foam—she ’as millions at ’ome, 
An’ she pays us poor beggars in red. 
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(Ow, poor beggars in red!) 
There’s ’er nick on the cavalry ’orses 
There’s ’er mark on the medical stores— 
An’ ’er troopers you'll find with a fair wind be’ind 
That takes us to various wars. 
(Poor beggars !—barbarious wars!) 
Then ’ere’s to the Widow at Windsor, 
An’ ’ere’s to the stores an’ the guns, 
The men an’ the ’orses what makes up the forces 
OQ’ Missis Victorier’s sons. 
(Poor beggars !—Victoriers’s sons !) 


Walk wide o’ the Widow at Windsor, 
For ’alf o’ creation she owns: 
We ’ave bought ’er the same with the sword an’ the flame , 
An’ we've salted it down with our bones. 
(Poor beggars !—it’s blue with our bones.) 
Hands off o’ the sons of the Widow, 
Hands off o’ the goods in ’er shop, 
For the Kings must come down an’ the Emperor frown 
When the Widow at Windsor says “Stop!” 
(Poor beggars !—we’re sent to say “Stop!’’) 
Then ’ere’s to the Lodge o’ the Widow, 
From the Pole to the Tropics it runs— 
To the Lodge that we tile with the rank an’ the file, 
An’ open in forms with the guns. 
(Poor beggars !—it’s always them guns!) 


We ’ave ’eard o’ the Widow at Windsor 
It’s safest to let ’er alone: 
For ’er sentries we stand by the sea an’ the land 
Wherever the bugles are blown. 
(Poor beggars !—an’ don’t we get blown!) 
Take ’old o’ the wings o’ the mornin’, 
An’ flop round the earth till you’re dead; 
But you won’t get away from the tune that they play 
To the bloomin’ old rag over’ead. 
(Poor beggars !—it’s “ot over’ead!) 
Then ’ere’s to the sons o’ the Widow, 
Wherever, ’owever they roam. 
’Ere’s all they desire, an’ if they require 
A speedy return to their ’ome. 
(Poor beggars !—they’ll never see ’ome!) 
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DELILAH 


We have another Viceroy now, those days are dead and done, 
Of Delilah Aberyswith and depraved Ulysses Gunne. 


DELILAH ABERYSWITH was a lady—not too young— 

With a perfect taste in dresses, and a badly-bittered tongue, 
With a thirst for information, and a greater thirst for praise, 
And a little house in Simla, in the Prehistoric Days. 


By reason of her marriage to a gentlemen in power, 
Delilah was acquainted with the gossip of the hour; 

And many little secrets, of a half-official kind, 

Were whispered to Delilah, and she bore them all in mind. 


She patronized extensively a man, Ulysses Gunne, 

Whose mode of earning money was a low and shameful one. 
He wrote for divers papers, which, as everybody knows, 
Is worse than serving in a shop or scaring off the crows. 


He praised her “queenly beauty” first; and, later on, he hinted 
At the “vastness of her intellect” with compliment unstinted. 
He went with her a-riding, and his love for her was such 

That he lent her all his horses, and—she galled them very much. 


One day, THey brewed a secret of a fine financial sort; 

It related to Appointments, to a Man and a Report. 

*T was almost worth the keeping (only seven people knew it), 
And Gunne rose up to seek the truth and patiently ensue it. 


It was a Viceroy’s Secret, but—perhaps the wine was red— 
Perhaps an Aged Councilor had lost his aged head— 

Perhaps Delilah’s eyes were bright—Delilah’s whispers sweet— 
The Aged Member told her what ’twere treason to repeat. 


Ulysses went a-riding, and they talked of love and flowers; 
Ulysses went a-calling, and he called for several hours; 
Ulysses went a-waltzing, and Delilah helped him dance— 
Ulysses let the waltzes go, and waited for his chance. 


The summer sun was setting, and the summer air was still, 
The couple went a-walking in the shade of Summer Hill, 
The wasteful sunset faded out in turkis-green and gold, 
Ulysses pleaded softly, and . . . that bad Delilah told! 
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Next morn, a startled Empire learnt the all-important news; 
Next week, the Aged Councilor was shaking in his shoes; 
Next month, I met Delilah, and she did not show the least 
Hesitation in affirming that Ulysses was a “beast.” 

We have another Viceroy now, those days are dead and done, 
Of Delilah Aberyswith and most mean Ulysses Gunne! 


WHAT HAPPENED 


HurrEE CHUNDER MOoKERJEE, pride of Bow Bazar, 
Owner of a native press, “Barrishter-at-Lar,” 
Waited on the Government with a claim to wear 
Sabers by the bucketful, rifles by the pair. 


Then the Indian Government winked a wicked wink, 
Said to Chunder Mookerjee: “Stick to pen and ink, 
They are safer implement; but, if you insist, 

We will let you carry arms wheresoe’er you list.” 


Hurree Chunder Mookerjee sought the gunsmith and 

Bought the tuber of Lancaster, Ballard, Dean, and 
Bland. 

Bought a shiny bowie-knife, bought a town-made sword, 

Jingled like a carriage-horse when he went abroad. 


But the Indian Government, always keen to please, 
Also gave permission to horrid men like these— 
Yar Mahommed Yusufzai, down to kill or steal 
Chimbu Singh from Bikaneer, Tantia the Bhil. 


Killar Khan the Marri.chief, Jowar Singh the Sikh, 
Nubbee Baksh Punjabi Jat, Abdul Huq Rafiq— 
He was a Wahab’; last, little Boh Hla-oo 

Took advantage of the act—took a Snider too. 


They were unenlightened men, Ballard knew them not, 

They procured their swords and guns chiefly on the 
spot, 

And the lore of centuries, plus a hundred fights, 

Made them slow to disregard one another’s rights. 


With a unanimity dear to patriot hearts 

All those hairy gentlemen out of foreign parts 

Said: “The good old days are back—let us go to war!” 

Swaggered down the Grand Trunk Road, into Bow 
Bazar. 
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Nubbee Baksh Punjabi Jat found a hide-bound flail, 
Chimbu Singh from Bikaneer oiled his Tonk jezail, 
Yar Mahommed Yusufzai spat and grinned with glee 
As he ground the butcher-knife of the Khyberee. 


Jowar Singh the Sikh procured saber, quoit, and mace, 

Abdul Huq, Wahabi, took the dagger from its place, 

While amid the jungle-grass danced and grinned and 
jabbered 

Little Boh Hla-oo and cleared the dah-blade from the 
scabbard. 


What became of Mookerjee? Soothly, who can say? 
Yar Mahommed only grins in a nasty way, 

Jowar Singh is reticent, Chimbu Singh is mute, 

But the belts of them all simply bulge with loot. 


What became of Ballard’s guns? Afghans black and 
grubby 
Sell them for their silver weight to the men of Pubbi; 
And the shiny bowie-knife and the town-made 
sword are 
Hanging in a Marri camp just across the Border. 


What became of Mookerjee? Ask Mahommed Yar 

Prodding Siva’s sacred bull down the Bow Bazar. 

Speak to placid Nubbee Baksh—question land and 
sea— 

Ask the Indian Congressmen—only don’t ask me! 


A CODE OF MORALS 


Lest you should think this story true, 
I merely mention I 

Evolved it lately. ’Tis a most 
Unmitigated misstatement. 


Now Jones had left his new-wed bride to keep his house in order, 
And hied away to the Hurrum Hills above the Afghan border, 
To sit on a rock with a heliograph; but ere he left he taught 
His wife the working of the Code that sets the miles at naught. 


‘And Love had made him very sage, as Nature made her fair; 
So Cupid and Apollo linked. per heliograph, the pair. 
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At dawn, across the Hurrum Hills, he flashed her counsel wise— 
At e’en, the dying sunset bore her husband’s homilies. 


He warned her ’gainst seductive youths in scarlet clad and gold, 
As much as ’gainst the blandishments paternal of the old; 

But kept his gravest warnings for (hereby the ditty hangs) 
That snowy-haired Lothario, Lieutenant-General Bangs. 


*T was General Bangs, with Aide and Staff, that tittupped on the way, 
When they beheld a heliograph tempestuously at pla; 

They thought of Border risings, and of stations sacked and burnt— 
So stopped to take the message down—and this is what they learnt :— 


“Dash dot dot, dot, dot dash, dot dash, dot” twice. The General swore. 
“Was ever General Officer addressed as ‘dear’ before? 

“My Love,’ i’ faith! “My Duck,’ Gadzooks! ‘My darling popsy-wop!’ 
Spirit of great Lord Wolseley, who is on that mountain top.” 


The artless Aide-de-camp was mute; the gilded Staff were still, 

As, dumb with pent-up mirth, they booked that message from the hill; 
For, clear as summer’s lightning flare, the husband’s warning ran:— 
“Don’t dance or ride with General Bangs—a most immoral man.” 


(At dawn, across the Hurrum Hills, he flashed her counsel wise— 
But, howsoever Love be blind, the world at large hath eyes.) 
With damnatory dot and dash he heliographed his wife 

Some interesting details of the General’s private life. 


The artless Aide-de-camp was mute; the shining Staff were still, 
And red and ever redder grew the General’s shaven gill. 

And this is what he said at last (his feelings matter not) :— 

“I think we've tapped a private line. Hi! Threes about there! Trot!” 


All honor unto Bangs, for ne’er did Jones thereafter know, 
By word or act official who read off that helio.; 

But the tale is on the Frontier, and from Michni to Mooltan 
They know the worthy General as “that most immoral man.” 


THE LAST SUTTEE 


Not many years ago a King died in one of the Rajpoot States. His 
wives, disregarding the orders of the English against suttee, would 
have broken out of the palace had not the gates been barred. But one 
of them disguised as the King’s favorite dancing-girl, passed through 
the line of guards and reached the pyre. There, her courage failing, 
she prayed her cousin, a baron of the court, to kill her. This he did, 
not knowing who she was. 
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Upai CuHanp lay sick to death 
In his hold by Gungra hill. 
All night we heard the death-gongs ring 
For the soul of the dying Rajpoot King, 
All night beat up from the women’s wing 
A cry that we could not still. 


All night the barons came and went, 
The lords of the outer guard: 

All night the cressets glimmered pale 

On Ulwar saber and Tonk jezail, 

Mewar headstall and Marwar mail, 
That clinked in the palace yard. 


In the Golden room on the palace roof 
All night he fought for air: 

And there was sobbing behind the screen, 

Rustle and whisper of women unseen, 

And the hungry eyes of the Boondi Queen 
On the death she might not share. 


He passed at dawn—the death-fire leaped 
From ridge to river-head, 
From the Malwa plains to the Abu scaurs: 
And wail upon wail went up to the stars 
Behind the grim zenana-bars, 
When they knew that the King was dead. 


The dumb priest knelt to tie his mouth 
And robe him for the pyre. 
The Boondi Queen beneath us cried: 
“See, now, that we die as our mothers died 
In the bridal-bed by our master’s side! 
Out, women !—to the fire!” 


We drove the great gates home apace: 
White hands were on the sill: 

But ere the rush of the nunseen feet 

Had reached the turn to the open street, 

The bars shot down, the guard-drum beat 
We held the dove-cot still. 


A face looked down in the gathering day, 
And laughing spoke from the wall: 
Ohé they mourn here: let me by— 
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Azizun, the Lucknow nautch-girl, I? 
When the house is rotten, the rats must fly, 
And I seek another thrall. 


“For I ruled the King as ne’er did Queen, 
“To-night the Queens rule me! 

Guard them safely, but let me go, 

Or ever they pay the debt they owe 

In scourge and torture!” She leaped below, 
And the grim guard watched her flee. 


They knew that the King had spent his soul 

On a North-bred dancing-gir!: 
That he prayed to a flat-nosed Lucknow god, 
And kissed the ground where her feet had trod, 
And doomed to death at her drunken nod 

And swore by her lightest curl. 


We bore the King to his fathers’ place, 

Where the tombs of the Sun-born stand: 
Where the gray apes swing, and the peacocks preen 
On fretted pillar and jeweled screen, 

And the wild boar couch in the house of the Queen 

On the drift of the desert sand. 


The herald read his titles forth, 
We set the logs aglow: 
“Friend of the English, free from fear, 
Baron of Luni-to Jeysulmeer, 
Lord of the Desert of Bikanner, 
King of the Jungle,—go!” 


All night the red flames stabbed the sky 
With wavering wind-tossed spears: 

And out of a shattered temple crept 

A woman who veiled her head and wept, 

And called on the King—but the great King slept, 
And turned not for her tears. 


Small thought had he to mark the strife— 
Cold fear with hot desire— 
When thrice she leaped from the leaping flame, 
And thrice she beat her breast for shame, 
And thrice like a wounded dove she came 
And moaned about the fire. 
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One watched, a bow-shot from the blaze, 
The silent streets between, 
Who had stood by the King in sport and fray, 
To blade in ambush or boar at bay, 
And he was a baron old and gray, 
And kin to the Boondi Queen. 


He said “O shameless, put aside 
The veil upon thy brow! 

Who held the King and all his hand 

To the wanton will of a harlot’s hand! 

Will the white ash rise from the blistered brand ? 
Stoop down, and call him now!” 


Then she: “By the faith of my tarnished soul, 
All things I did not well 

I had hoped to clear ere the fire died, 

And lay me down by my master’s side 

To rule in Heaven his only bride, 
While the others howl in Hell. 


“But I have felt the fire’s breath, 
And hard it is to die! 

Yet if I may pray a Rajpoot lord 

To sully the steel of a Thakur’s sword 

With base-born blood of a trade abhorred”— 
And the Thakur answered, “Aye.” 


He drew and struck: the straight blade drank 
The life beneath the breast. 
“I had looked for the Queen to face the flame, 
But the harlot dies for the Rajpoot dame— 
Sister of mine, pass, free from shame. 
Pass with thy King to rest!” 


The black log crashed above the white; 
The little flames and lean, 
Red as slaughter and blue as steel, 
That whistled and fluttered from head to heel, 
Leap up anew, for they found their meal 
On the heart of—the Boondi Queen! 


THE BALLAD OF THE KING’S MERCY 


ABDHUR RAHMAN, the Durani Chief, of him is the story told. 
His mercy fills the Khyber hills—his grave is manifold; 
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He has taken toll of the North and the South—his glory reacheth far, 
And they tell the tale of his charity from Balkh to Kandahar. 


Before the old Peshawur Gate, where Kurd and Kaffr meet, 

The Governor of Kabul dealt the Justice of the Street, 

And that was strait as running noose and swift as plunging knife, 

Tho’ he who held the longer purse might hold the longer life. 

There was a hound of Hindustan had struck a Euzufzai, 

Wherefore they spat upon his face and led him out to die. 

It chanced the King went forth that hour when throat was bared to 
knife; 

The Kaffir groveled under-hoof and clamored for his life. 


Then said the King: “Have hope, O friend! Yea, Death disgraced 
is hard; 

Much honor shall be thine;” and called the Captain of the Guard. 

Yar Khan, a bastard of the Blood, so city-babble saith, 

And he was honored of the King—the which is salt to Death; 

And he was son of Daoud Shah the Reiver of the Plains, 

And blood of old Durani Lords ran fire in his veins; 

And ’twas to tame an Afghan pride nor Hell nor Heaven could bind, 

The King would make him butcher to a yelping cur of hind. 

“Strike!” said the King. “King’s blood art thou—his death shall be 


his pride !” 

Then louder, that the crowd might catch “Fear not—his arms are 
tied !” 

Yar Khan drew clear the Khyber knife, and struck, and sheathed 
again. 


“O man, thy will is done,” quoth he; “A King this dog hath slain.” 


Abdhur Rahman, the Durani Chief, to the North and the South is sold, 

The North and the South shall open their mouth to a Ghilzai flag un- 
rolled, 

When the big guns speak to the Khyber peak, and his dog-Heratis fly, 

Ye have heard the song—How long? How Jong? Wolves of the 
Abazai! 


That night before the watch was set, when all the streets were clear, 

The Governor of Kabul spoke: “My King, hast thou no fear? 

“Thou knowest—thou hast heard,’—his speech died at his master’s 
face. 

And grimly said the Afghan King: “I rule the Afghan race. 

“My path is mine—see thou to thine—tonight upon thy bed: 

“Think who there be in Kabul now that clamor for thy head.” 
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That night when all the gates were shut to City and to Throne, 
Within a little garden-house the King lay down alone. 

Before the sinking of the moon, which is the Night of Night, 

Yar Khan came softly to the King to make his honor white. 

The children of the town had mocked beneath his horse’s hoofs, 

The harlots of the town had hailed him “butcher!” from their roofs. 


But as he groped against the wall, two hands upon him fell, 

The King behind his shoulder spoke: “Dead man, thou dost not 
well! 

’Tis ill to jest with Kings by day and seek a boon by night; 

And that thou bearest in thy hand is all too sharp to write. 

But three days hence, if God be good, and if thy strength remain, 

Thou shalt demand one boon of me and bless me in thy pain. 

For I am merciful to all, and most of all to thee. 

My butcher of the shambles, rest—no knife hast thou for me!” 


Abdhur Rahman, the Durani Chief, holds hard by the South and the 
North; 

But the Ghilzai knows, ere the melting snows, when the swollen banks 
break forth, 

When the red-coats crawl to the sungar wall, and his Usbeg lances 
fail. 

Ye have heard the song—How long? How long? Wolves of the 
Zuka Kheyl! 


They stoned him in the rubbish-field when dawn was in the sky, 
According to the written word, “See that he do not die.” 

They stoned him till the stones were piled above him on the plain, 
And those the laboring limbs displaced they tumbled back again. 


One watched beside the dreary mound that veiled the battered thing, 
And him the King with laughter called the Herald of the King. 


It was upon the second night, the night of Ramazan, 
The watcher leaning earthward heard the message of Yar Khan. 


From shattered breast through shriveled lips broke forth the rattling 


breath: 
“Creature of God, deliver me from agony of Death.” 


They sought the King among his girls, and risked their lives thereby: 
“Protector of the Pitiful, give orders that he die!” 
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“Bid him endure until the day,” a lagging answer came; 
“The night is short, and he can pray and learn to bless my name.” 


Before the dawn three times he spoke, and on the day once more: 
“Creature of God deliver me and bless the King therefore !” 


They shot him at the morning prayer, to ease him of his pain, 
And when he heard the matchlocks clink, he blessed the King again. 


Which thing the singers made a song for all the world to sing, 
So that the Outer Seas may know the mercy of the King. 


Abdhur Rahman, the Durani Chief, of him is the story told. 

He has opened his mouth to the North and the South, they have stuffed 
his mouth with gold. 

Ye know the truth of his tender ruth—and sweet his favors are. 

Ye have heard the song—How long? How long? from Balkh to 
Kandahar. 


THE BALLAD OF BOH DA THONE 


Turis is the ballad of Boh Da Thone, 

Erst a Pretender of Theebaw’s throne, 
Who harried the district of Alalone: 
How he met with his fate and the V. P. P. 
At the hand of Harendra a Mukerji, 
Senior Gomashta, G. B. T. 


Boh Da Thone was a warrior bold, 
His sword and his Snider were bossed with gold, 


And the Peacock Banner his henchmen bore 
Was stiff with bullion but stiffer with gore. 


He shot at the strong and he slashed at the weak 
From the Salween scrub to the Chindwin teak: 


He crucified noble, he sacrificed mean, 
He filled old women with kerosene: 


While over the water the papers cried, 
“The patriot fights for his countryside !” 


But little they cared for the Native Press, 
The worn white soldiers in Khaki dress. 
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Who tramped through the jungle and camped in the byre, 
Who died in the swamp and were tombed in the mire, 


Who gave up their lives, at the Queen’s Command. 
For the Pride of their Race and the Peace of the Land. 


Now, first of the foemen of Boh Da Thone 
Was Captain O'Neil of the “Black Tyrone,” 


And his was a Company, seventy strong, 
Who hustled that dissolute Chief along. 


There were lads from Galway and Louth and Meath 
Who went to their death with a joke in their teeth, 


And worshiped with fluency, fervor, and zeal 
The mud on the boot-heels of “Crook” O’Neil. 


But ever a blight on their labors lay, 
And ever their quarry would vanish away, 


Till the sun-dried boys of the Black Tyrone 
Took a brotherly interest in Boh Dah Thone; 


And, sooth, if pursuit in possession ends, 
The Boh and his trackers were best of friends, 


The word of a scout—a march by night— 
A rush through the mist—a scattering fight— 


A volley from cover—a corpse in the clearing— 
The glimpse of a lion-cloth and heavy jade earring— 


The flare of a village—the tally of slain— 
And . . . the Boh was abroad “on the raid” again! 


They cursed their luck as the Irish will, 
They gave him credit for cunning and skill, 


They buried their dead, they bolted their beef, 
And started anew on the track of the thief 


Till, in place of the “Kalends of Greece,” men said, 
“When Crook and his darlings come back with the head.” 
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They had hunted the Boh from the Hills to the plain— 
He doubled and broke for the hills again: 


They had crippled his power for rapine and raid, 
They had routed him out of his pet stockade. 


And at last, they came, when the Day Star tired, 
To a camp deserted—a village fired. 


A black cross blistered the Morning-gold, 
And the body upon it was stark and cold. 


The wind of the dawn went merrily past, 
The high grass bowed her plumes to the blast. 


And out of the grass, on a sudden, broke 
A spirtle of fire, a whorl of smoke— 


And Captain O’Neil of the Black Tyrone 
Was blessed with a slug in the ulna-bone— 
The gift of his enemy Boh Da Thone. 


(Now a slug that is hammered from telegraph wire 
Is a thorn in the flesh and a rankling fire.) 


The shot wound festered—as shot wounds may 
In a steaming barrack at Mandalay. 


The left arm throbbed, and the captain swore, 
“T’d like to be after the Boh once more!” 


The fever held him—the Captain said, 
“I’d give a hundred to look at his head!” 


The Hospital punkahs creaked and whirred, 
But Babu Harendra (Gomashta) heard. 


He thought of the cane-brake, green and dank, 
That girdled his home by the Dacca tank. 


He thought of his wife and his High School son, 
He thought—but abandoned the thought—of a gun 


His sleep was broken by visions dread 
Of a shining Boh with a silver head. 
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He kept his counsel and went his way, 
And swindled the cartmen of half their pay. 


And the months went on, as the worst must do, 
And the Boh returned to the raid anew. 


But the Captain had quitted the long-drawn strife, 
And in far Simoorie had taken a wife. 


And she was a damsel of delicate mold, 
With hair like the sunshine and heart of gold, 


And little she knew the arms that embraced 
Had cloven a man from the brow to the waist: 


And little she knew that the loving lips 
Had ordered a quivering life’s eclipse, 


And the eye that lit at her lightest breath 
Had glared unawed in the Gates of Death. 


(For these be matters a man would hide, 
As a general rule, from an innocent Bride.) 


And little the Captain thought of the past, 
And, of all men, Babu Harendra last. 


But slow, in the sludge of the Kathun road, 
The Government Bullock Train toted its load. 


Speckless and spotless and shining with ghee, 
In the rearmost cart sat the Babu-jee. 


And ever a phantom before him fled 
Of a scowling Boh with a silver head. 


Then the lead-cart stuck, though the coolies slaved, 
And the cartmen flogged and the escort raved; 


And out of the jungle, with yells and squeals, 
Pranced Boh Da Thone, and his gang at his heels! 


Then belching blunderbuss answered back 
The Snider’s snarl and the carbine’s crack, 
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And the blithe revolver began to sing 
To the blade that twanged on the locking-ring, 


And the brown flesh blued where the bay’net kissed, 
As the steel shot back with a wrench and a twist, 


And the great white bullocks with onyx eyes 
Watched the souls of the dead arise, 


And over the smoke of the fusillade 
The Peacock Banner staggered and swayed. 


Oh, gayest of scrimmages man may see 
Is a well-worked rush on the G. B. T.! 


The Babu shook at the horrible sight 
And girded his ponderous loins for flight. 


But Fate had ordained that the Boh should start 
On a lone-hand raid of the rearmost cart, 


And out of that cart, with a bellow of woe, 
That Babu fell—flat on the top of the Boh! 


For years had Harendra served the State, 
To the growth of his purse and the girth of his pét— 


There were twenty stone, as the tally-man knows, 
On the broad of the chest of this best of Bohs. 


And twenty stone from a height discharged 
Are bad for a Boh with a spleen enlarged. 


Oh, short was the struggle—severe was the shock— 
He dropped like a bullock—he lay like a block; 


And the Babu above him, convulsed with fear, 
Heard the laboring life-breath hissed out in his ear. 


And thus in a fashion undignified 
The princely pest of the Chindwin died. 


Turn now to Simoorie where, lapped in his ease, | 
The Captain is petting the Bride on his knees. 
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Where the whit of the bullet, the wounded man’s scream 
Are mixed as the mist of some devilish dream— 


Forgotten, forgotten the sweat of the shambles 
Where the hill daisy blooms and the gray monkey gambols, 


From the sword-belt set free and released from the steel, 
The Peace of the Lord is with Captain O’Neil. 


Up the hill to Simoorie—most patient of drudges— 
The bags on his shoulder, the mail-runner trudges. 


“For Captain O'Neil, Sahib. One hundred and ten 


Rupees to collect on delivery.” 
Then 


(Their breakfast was stopped while the screw-jack and ham- 
mer 

Tore wax-cloth, split teak-wood, and chipped out the dam- 
mer ;) 


Open-eyed, open-mouthed, on the napery’s snow, 
With a crash and a thud, rolled—the Head of the Boh! 
And gummed to the scalp was a letter which ran: 
“In Fielding Force Service. 
“Encampment, 


“10th Jan. 


“Dear Sir,—I have honor to send, as you said, 
For final approval (see under) Boh’s Head: 


Was took by myself in most bloody affair. 
By High Education brought pressure to bear. 


“Now violate Liberty, time being bad, 
“To mail V. P. P. (rupees hundred) Please add 


“Whatever Your Honor can pass. Price of Blood 
Much cheap at one hundred, and children want food. 


“So trusting Your Honor will somewhat retain 
True love and affection for Govt. Bullock Train, 
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“And show awful kindness to satisfy me, 
“IT am, 
“Graceful Master, 
“Your 
“H. Mukerji.” 
As the rabbit is drawn to the rattlesnake’s power, 
As the smoker’s eye fills at the opium hour. 


As a horse reaches up to the manger above, 
As the waiting ear yearns for the whisper of love, 


From the arms of the Bride, iron-visaged and slow, 
The Captain bent down to the Head of the Boh. 


And e’en as he looked on the Thing where It lay 
*Twixt the winking new spoons and the napkins’ array, 


The freed mind fled back to the long-ago days— 
The hand-to-hand scuffle—the smoke and the blaze— 


The forced march at night and the quick rush at dawn— 
The banjo at twilight, the burial ere morn— 


The stench of the marshes—the raw, piercing smell 
When the overhead stabbing-cut silenced the yell— 


The oaths of his Irish that surged when they stood 
Where the black crosses hung o’er the Kuttamow flood. 


As a derelict ship drifts away with the tide 
The Captain went out on the Past from his Bride, 


Back, back, through the springs to the chill of the year, 
When he hunted the Boh from Maloon to Tsaleer. 


As the shape of a corpse dimmers up through deep water, 
In his eye lit the passionless passion of slaughter, 


And men who had fought with O’Neil for the life 
Had gazed on his face with less dread than his wife. 


For she who had held him so long could not hold him— 
Though a four-month Eternity should have controlled him— 
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But watched the twin Terror—the head turned to head— 
The scowling, scarred Black, and the flushed savage Red— 


The spirit that changed from her knowing and flew to 
Some grim hidden Past she had never a clue to 


But It knew as It grinned, for he touched it unfearing, 
And muttered aloud, “So you kept that jade earring !” 


Then nodded, and kindly, as friend nods to friend, 
“Old man, you fought well, but you lost in the end.” 


The visions departed, and ‘Shame followed Passion, 
“He took what I said in this horrible fashion, 


“T’ll write to Harendra!” With language unsainted 
The Captain came back to the Bride . . . who had 
fainted. 


And this is Fs action? No. Go to Simoorie 
And look at their baby, a twelve-month old Houri, 


A pert little, Irish-eyed Kathleen Mavournin— 
She’s always about on the Mall of a mornin’— 


And you'll see, if her right shoulder-strap is displaced, 
This: Gules upon argent, a Boh’s Head, erased! 


“CLEARED” 
(In Memory of a Commission) 


Herp for a patriot distressed, a spotless spirit hurt, 
Help for an honorable clan sore trampled in the dirt! 
From Queenstown Bay to Donegal, O listen to my song, 
The honorable gentlemen have suffered grievous wrong. 


Their noble names were mentioned—O the burning black dis- 
grace !— 

By a brutal Saxon paper in an Irish shooting-case; 

They sat upon it for a year, then steeled their heart to brave 
it, 

And “coruscating innocence” the learned Judges gave it. 


Bear witness, Heaven, of that grim crime beneath the sur- 
geon’s knife, 
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The honorable gentleman deplored the loss of life; 

Bear witness of those chanting choirs that burk and shirk and 
snigger, 

No man laid hand upon the knife or finger to the trigger ! 


Cleared in the face of all mankind beneath the winking skies, 

Like phcenixes from Phoenix Park (and what lay there) they 
rise ! 

Go shout it to the emerald seas—give word to Erin now, 

Her honorable gentlemen are cleared—and this is how: 


They only paid the Moonlighter his cattle-hocking price, 

They only helped the murder with council’s best advice, 

But—sure it keeps their honor white—the learned Court be- 
lieves 

They never gave a piece of plate to murderers and thieves. 


They never told the ramping crowd to card a woman’s hide, 

They never marked a man for death—what fault of theirs 
he died ?— 

They only said “intimidate,” and talked and went away— 

By God, the boys that did the work were braver men than 
they ! 


Their sin it was that fed the fire—small blame to them that 
heard— 

The “bhoys” get drunk on rhetoric, and madden at the word— 

They knew whom they were talking at, if they were Irish too, 

The gentlemen that lied in Court, they knew and well they 
knew. 


They only took the Judas-gold from Fenians out of jail, 

They only fawned for dollars on the blood-dyed Clan-na-Gael. 

If black is black or white is white, in black and white it’s 
down, 

They’re only traitors to the Queen and rebels to the Crown. 


“Cleared,” honorable gentlemen. Be thankful it’s no more: 

The widow’s curse is on your house, the dead are at your 
door. 

On you the shame of open shame, on you from North to 
South 

The hand of every honest man flat-heeled across your mouth. 


“Less black than we were painted” ?—Faith, no word of black 
was said; 
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The lightest touch was human blood, and that, ye know, runs 
red. 

It’s sticking to your fist to-day for all your sneer and scoff, 

And by-the Judge’s well-weighed word you cannot wipe it off. 


Hold up those hands of innocence—go, scare your sheep to- 
gether, 

The blundering, tripping tups that bleat behind the old bell- 
weather ; 

And if they snuff the taint and break to find another pen, 

Tell them it’s tar that glistens so, and daub them yours again! 


“The charge is old” ?—As old as Cain—as fresh as yesterday; 

Old as the Ten Commandments, have ye talked those laws 
away? 

If words are words, or death is death, or powder sends the 
ball, 

You spoke the words that sped the shot—the curse be on you 
all. 


“Our friends believe’? Of course they do—as sheltered 
women may; 

But have they seen the shrieking soul ripped from the quiver- 
ing clay? 

They !—If their own front door is shut, they’ll swear the 
whole world’s warm; 

What do they know of dread of death or hanging fear of 
harm ? 


The secret half a country keeps, the whisper in the lane, 

The shriek that tells the shot went home behind the broken 
pane, 

The dry blood crisping in the sun that scares the honest bees, 

And shows the “bhoys” have heard your talk—what do they 
know of these? 


But you—-you know—ay, ten times more; the secrets of the 
dead, 
Black terror on the country-side by word and whisper bred, 
The mangled stallion’s scream at night, the tail-cropped 
heifer’s low. 
Who set the whisper going first? You know, and well you 
know | 
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My soul! I’d sooner lie in jail for murder plain and straight, 

Pure crime I’d done with my own hand for mercy, lust, of 
hate, 

Than take a seat in Parliament by fellow-felons cheered, 

While one of those “not provens” proved me cleared as you 
are cleared. 


Cleared—you that “lost” the League accounts—go, guard 
our honor still, 

Go, help to make our country’s laws that broke God’s law at 
will— 

One hand stuck out behind the back, to signal “strike again” ; 

The other on your dress-shirt-front to show your heart is 
clane. 


If black is black or white is white, in black and white it’s 
down, 

You’re only traitors to the Queen and rebels to the Crown. 

If print is print or words are words, the learned Court pre- 
pends: 

We are not ruled by murderers, but only—by their friends. 


DANNY DEEVER 


“Warat are the bugles blowin’ for?” said Files-on-Parade. 
“To turn you out, to turn you out,” the Color-Sergeant said. 
“What makes you look so white, so white?” said Files-on-Parade. 
“T’m dreadin’ what I’ve got to watch,” the Color-Sergeant said. 
For they’re hangin’ Danny Deever, you can ’ear the Dead March 
play, 
The regiment’s in ’ollow square—they’re hangin’ him to-day; 
They’ve taken of his buttons off an’ cut his stripes away, 
An’ they’re hangin’ Danny Deever in the mornin’. 


“What makes the rear-rank breathe so ’ard?” said Files-on-Parade. 
“It’s bitter cold, it’s bitter cold,” the Color-Sergeant said. 
“What makes that front-rank man fall down?” says Files-on-Parade. 
“A touch of sun, a touch of sun,” the Color-Sergeant said. 
They are hangin’ Danny Deever, they are marchin’ of ’im round, 
They ’ave ’alted Danny Deever by ’is coffin on the ground; 
An’ ’e’ll swing in ’arf a minute for a sneakin’, shootin’ hound— 
O they’re hangin’ Danny Deever in the mornin’! 


“"Is cot was right-’and cot mine,” said Files-on-Parade. 
“°F’s sleepin’ out an’ far to-night,” the Color-Sergeant said. 
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“I’ve drunk ’is beer a score o’ times,” said Files-on-Parade. 
“*R’s drinkin’ bitter beer alone,” the Color-Sergeant said. 
They are hangin’ Danny Deever, you must mark ’in to ’is place, 
For ’e shot a comrade sleepin’—you must look ’im in the face; 
Nine ’undred of ’is county an’ the regiment's disgrace, 
While they’re hangin’ Danny Deever in the mornin’. 


‘“What’s that so black agin the sun?” said Files-on-Parade. 
“Tt’s Danny fightin’ ’ard for life,” the Color-Sergeant said. 
“What’s that that whimpers over’ead?” said Files-on-Parade. 
“It’s Danny’s soul that’s passin’ now,” the Color-Sergeant said. 
For they’re done with Danny Deever, you can ’ear the quickstep 
play, 
The regiment’s in column, an’ they’re marchin’ us away; 
Ho! the young recruits are shakin’, an’ they’ll want their beer 
today, 
After hangin’ Danny Deever in the mornin’. 


“TOMMY” 


I weENT into a public-’ouse to get a pint o’ beer, 
The publican ’e up an’ sez, “We serve no redcoats here.” 
The girls be’ind the bar they laughed an’ giggled fit to die, 
I outs into the street again, an’ to myself sez I: 
O it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ “Tommy go away;” 
But it’s “Thank you, Mister Atkins,” when the band begins to 
play, 
The band begins to play, my boys, the band begins to play, 
O it’s “Thank you, Mister Atkins,” when the band begins to 


play. 


I went into a theater as sober as could be, 

They give a drunk civilian room, but ’adn’t none for me; 
They sent me to the gallery or round the music-~’alls, 

But When it comes to fightin’, Lord! they'll shove me in the 


stalls, 
For it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ “Tommy wait 
outside ;” 
But it’s “Special train for Atkins,” when the trooper’s on 
the tide, 


The Troopship’s on the tide, my boys, etc. 


O makin’ mock o’ uniforms that guard you while you sleep 
Is cheaper than them uniforms, an’ they're starvation cheap; 
An’ hustlin’ drunken sodgers when they’re goin’ large a bit 
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Is five times better business than paradin’ in full kit. 
Then it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ “Tommy, ’ow’s yer 
soul ?” 
But it’s “Thin red line of ’eroes” when the drums begin to roll, 
The drums begin to roll, my boys, etc. 


We aren't no thin red ’eroes, nor we aren’t no blackguards too, 
But single men in barricks, most remarkable like you; 
An’ if sometimes our conduck isn’t all your fancy paints, 
Why, single men in barricks don’t grow into plaster saints. 
While it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ “Tommy fall 
be’ind ;” 
But it’s “Please to walk in front, sir,”’ when there’s trouble 
in the wind, 
There's trouble in the wind, my boys, etc. 


You talk o’ better food for us, an’ schools, an’ fires, an’ all: 
We'll wait for extry rations if you treat us rational. 
Don’t mess about the cook-room slops, but prove it to our face 
The Widow's uniform is not the soldier-man’s disgrace, 

For it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ “Chuck him out, 


the brute!” 
But it’s “Saviour of ’is country” when the guns begin to 
shoot; 
An’ it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ anything you 
please; 


An’ Tommy ain’t a bloomin’ fool—you bet that Tommy sees! 
“PUZZY-WUZZY” 
(Soudan Expeditionary Force.) 


We've fought with many men acrost the seas, 
An’ some of ’em was brave an’ some was not: 
The Paythan an’ the Zulu an’ Burmese; 
But the Fuzzy was the finest o’ the lot. 
We never got a ha’porth’s change of ’im: 
’E squatted in the scrub an’ ’ocked our ’orses, 
"E cut our sentries up at Suakim, 
An’ ’e played the cat an’ banjo with our forces. 
So ’ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, at your ’ome in the Sowdan; 
You’re a pore benighted ’eathen but a first-class fightin’ man; 
We gives you your certifikit, an’ if you want it signed 
We'll come an’ ‘ave a romp with you whenever you’re inclined. 
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We took our chanst among the Kyber ’ills, 
The Boers knocked us silly at a mile, 
The Burman guv us Irriwaddy chills, 
An’ 2 Zulu imps dished us up in style: 
But all we ever got from such as they 
Was pop to what the Fuzzy made us swaller; 
We ’eld our bloomin’ own, the papers say, 
But man for man the Fuzzy knocked us Voller. 
Then ’ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, an’ the missis and the kid; 
Our orders was to break you, an’ of course we went an’ did. 
We sloshed you with Martinis, an’ it wasn't ’ardly fair; 
But for all the odds agin you, Fuzzy-Wuz, you bruk the square. 


’"E ’asn’t got no papers of ’is own, 
’E ’asn’t got no medals nor rewards, 
So we must certify the skill ’e’s shown 
In usin’ of ’is long two-’anded swords: 
When ’e’s ’oppin’ in an’ out among the bush 
With ’is coffin-’eaded shield an’ shovel-spear, 
A ’appy day with Fuzzy on the rush 
Will last a ’ealthy Tommy for a year. 
So ’ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, an’ your friends which is no 
more, 
It we ’adn’t lost some messmates we would ’elp you to deplore; 
But give an’ take’s the gospel, an’ we'll call the bargain fair, 
For if you ’ave lost more than us, you crumpled up the square! 


*E rushes at the smoke when we let drive, 
An’, before we know, ’e’s ’ackin’ at our ’ead; 
’E’s all ’ot sand an’ ginger when alive, 
An ’e’s generally shammin when ’e’s dead. 
’E’s a daisy, ’e’s a ducky, ’e’s a lamb! 
’E’s a injia-rubber idiot on the spree, 
’E’s the on’y thing that doesn’t care a damn 
For the Regiment o’ British Infantree. 
So ’ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, at your ’ome in the Sowdan; 
You're a pore benighted ’eathen but a first-class fightin’ man; 
An’ ’ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, with your ’ayrick ’ead of ’air— 
You big black boundin’ beggar—for you bruk a British square. 


OONTS / 
(Northern Indian Transport Train.) 


Wort makes the soldier’s ’eart to penk, wot makes ’im to perspire? 
It isn’t standin’ up to charge or lyin’ down to fire; 
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But it’s everlastin’ waitin’ on a everlastin’ road 
For the commissariat camel an’ ’is commissariat load. 
O the oont, O the oont, O the commissasriat oont! 
With ’is silly neck a-bobbin’ like a basket full o’ snakes; 
We packs ’im like a idol, an’ you ought to ’ear ’im grunt, 
An’ when we gets ‘im loaded up ’is blessed girth-rope breaks. 


Wot makes the rear-guard swear so ’ard when night is drorin’ in, 
An’ every native follower is shiverin’ for ’is skin? 
It ain’t the chanst o’ bein’ rushed by Paythans frum the ’ills, 
It’s the commissariat camel puttin’ on ’is blessed frills! 
O the oont, O the oont, O the hairy scary oont! 
A-trippin’ over tent-ropes when we've got the night alarm; 
We socks ’im with a stretcher-pole an’ ’eads ’im off in front, 
An’ when we've saved ’is bloomin’ life ’e chaws our bloomin’ 
arm. 


The ’orse ’e knows above a bit, the bullock’s but a fool. 
The elephant’s a gentleman, the baggage-mule’s a mule; 
But the commissariat cam-u-el, when all is said an’ done, 
’E’s a devil an’ a ostrich an’ a orphan-child in one. 
O the oont, O the cont, O the Gawd-forsaken oont! 
The ’umpy-lumpy, ’ummin’-bird a-sing-where ’e lies, 
"E’s blocked the ’ole division from the rear-guard to the front, 
An’ when we gets ’im up again—the beggar goes an’ dies! 


"E’ll gall an’ chafe an’ lame an’ fight; ’e smells most awful vile; 
"E’ll lose ’imself forever if you let ’im stray a mile; 
’E’s game to graze the ’ole day long an’ owl the ole ngiht throught, 
An’ when ’e comes to greasy ground ’e splits ’isself in two. 
O the cont, O the cont, O the floppin’, droppin’ cont! 
When ’is long legs give from under an’ ’is meltin’ eye is dim, 
The tribes is up be’ind us an’ the tribes is out in front, 
It ain’t no jam for Tommy, but it’s kites and crows for ’im. 


So when the cruel march is done an’ when the roads is blind, 
An’ when we sees the camp in front an’ ’ears the shots be’ind, 
O then we strips ’is saddle off, an’ all ’is woes is past: 
’E thinks on us that used ’im so, an’ gets revenge at last. 
O the oont, O the oont, O the floatin’, bloatin’ cont! 
The late lamented camel in the watercut he lies; 
We keeps a mile behind ’im an’ we keeps a mile in front, 
But ’e gets into the drinkin’ casks, and then o’ course we dies. 
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LOOT 


Ir you’ve ever stole a pheasant-egg be’ind the keeper’s back, 
If you’ve ever snigged the washin’ from the line, 
If you've ever crammed a gander in your blomin’ ’aversack. 
You will understand this little song o’ mine. 
But the service rules are ’ard, an’ frum such we are debarred, 
For the same with British morals does not suit (Cornet: Toot? 
toot !)— 
W’y, they call a man a robber if ’e stuffs ’is marchin’ clobber 
With the— 
(Chorus.) Loo! Loo! Lulu! lulu! Loo! 
loo! Loot! Toot! loot! 
"Ow the loot’ 
Bloomin’ loot! 
That’s the thing to make the boys git up an’ shoot! 
It’s the same with dogs an’ men, 
If you’d make ’em come again 
Clap ’em forward with a Loo! loo! Lulu! Loot! 
(#)Whoopee! Tear ’im, puppy! Loo! loo! Lulu! Loot! loot! loot! 


If you’ve knocked a nigger edgeways when ’e’s thrustin’ for your life, 
You must leave ’im very careful where ’e fell; 

An’ may think your stars an’ gaiters if you didn’t feel ’is knife 
That you ain’t told off to bury him as well. 

Then the sweatin’ Tommies wonder as they spade the beggars under 
Why lootin’ should be entered as a crime; 

So if my song you'll ’ear, I will learn you plain an’ clear 
’Ow to pay yourself for fightin’ overtime 

(Chorus.) With the loot, etc. 


Now remember when you’re ’acking round a gilded Burma god 
That ’is eyes is very often precious stones; 
An’ if you treat a nigger to a dose o’ cleanin’-rod 
'E’s like to show you everything ’e owns. 
When ’e won’t prodooce no more, pour some water on the floor 
Where you ’ear it answer ’ollow to the boot 
(Cornet: Toot! toot !)— 


When the ground begins to sink, shove your baynick down the chink, 
An’ you’re sure to touch the— 
(Chorus.) Loo! loo! Lulu! Loot! loot! loot! 
"Ow the loot, etc. 


When from ’ouse to ’ouse you’re ’untin’ you must always work in 
pairs— 
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It ’alves the gain, but safer you will find— 
For a single man gits bottled on them twisty-wisty stairs, 

An’ a woman comes and clobs ’im from be’ind. 
When you’ve turned ’em inside out, an’ it seems beyond a doubt 

As if there weren’t enough to dust a flute (Cornet: Toot! toot!)— 
Before you sling your ’ook, at the ’ouse-tops take a look, 

For it’s underneath the tiles they ’ide the loot. 

(Chorus.) ’Ow the loot, etc. 


You can mostly square a Sergint an’ a Quarter master too, 
If you only take the proper way to go; 
I could never keep my pickin’s but I’ve learned you all I know— 
An’ don’t you never say I told you so. 
An’ now I'll bid good-by, for I’m gettin’ rather dry, 
An’ I see another tunin’ up to toot (Cornct: Toot! toot !)— 
So ’ere’s good-luck to those that wears the Widow’s ao’es, 
An’ the Devil send ’em all they want o’ loot! 
(Chorus.) Yes, the loot, 
Bloomin’ loot. 
In the tunic an’ the mess-tin an’ the boot! 
It’s the same with dogs an’ men, 
If you'd make ’em come again 
Whoop ’em forward with the Loo! loo! Lulu! Loot ! loot! loot ! 
Heeya! Sick ’im, puppy! Loo! loo! Lulu! Loot! loot! loot! 


SOLDIER, SOLDIER. 


“SOLDIER, soldier come from the wars, 
Why don’t you march with my true love?” 
“We're fresh from off the ship, an’ ’e’s maybe give the slip, 
An’ you'd best go look for a new love.” 
New love True love! 
Best go look for a new love, 
The dead they cannot rise, an’ you'd better dry your yes, 
An’ you'd best go look for a new love. 


“Soldier, soldier come from the wars, 
What did you see o’ my true love?” 

“I see ’im serve the Queen in a suit o’ rifle green, 
An’ you'd best go look for a new love.” 


“Soldier, soldier come from the wars, 

Did ye see no more o’ my true love?” 
SI see ’im runnin’ by when the shots begun to fly— 
". But you’d best go look for a new love.” 
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“Soldier, soldier come from the wars, 
Did aught take ’arm to my true love?” 

“I couldn’t see the fight, for the smoke it lay so white— 
An’ you'd best go look for a new love.” 


“Soldier, soldier come from the wars, 

Tl up an’ tend to my true love!” 

“°E’s lying on the dead with bullet through ’is ’ead, 
An’ you'd best go look for a new love.” 


“Soldier, soldier come from the wars, 

I'll lie down an’ die with my true love!” 

“The pit we dug’ll ’ide ’im an’ twenty men beside ’im— 
7An you'd best go look for a new love.” 


‘Soldier, soldier come from the wars, 

Do you bring no sign from my true love?” 

“I bring a lock of ’air that ’e allus used to wear, 
An’ you'd best go look for a new love.” 


“Soldier, soldier come from the wears, 
O then I know it’s true I’ve lost my true love!” 
“An’ I tell you truth again—when you've lost the feel o’ pain 
You’d best take me for your true love. 
True love! New love! 
Best take ’im for a new love. 
The dead they cannot rise, an’ you'd better dry your eyes, 
Aw you'd best take ’im for your true love. 


THE LAMENT OF THE BORDER CATTLE THIEF 


O wo is me for the merry life 
I led beyond the Bar, 

And a treble wo for my winsome wife 
That weeps at Shalimar. 


They have taken away my long jezail, 
My shield and saber fine, 

And heaved me into the Central jail 
For lifting of the kine. 


The steer may low within the byre, 
The Jut may tend his grain, 

But there'll be neither loot nor fire 
Till I come back again. 
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And God have mercy on the Jut 
When once my fetters fall, 

And Heaven defend the farmer’s hut 
When I am loosed from thrall. 


It’s wo to bend the stubborn back 
Above the grinching quern, 
It’s wo to hear the leg-bar clack 

And jingle when I turn! 


But for the sorrow and the shame, 
The brand on me and mine, 

I’ll pay you back in leaping flame 
And loss of the butchered kine. 


For every cow I spared before 
In charity set free, 

If I may reach my hold once more 
I’ll reive an honest three! 


For every time I raised the low 
That scared the dusty plain, 

By sword and cord, by torch and tow 
V’ll light the land with twain! 


Ride hard, ride hard to Abazai, 
Young Sahtb with the yellow hair— 
Lie close, lie close as khuttucks lie, 
Fat herds below Bonair! 


The one I’ll shoot at twilight tide, 
At dawn I'll drive the other; 

The black shall mourn for hoof and hide, 
The white man for his brother! 


*Tis war, red war, I'll give you then, 
War till my sinews fail, 

For the wrong you have done to a chief of men 
And a thief of the Zukka Kheyl. 


And if I fall to your hand afresh 
I give you leave for the sin, 

That you cram my throat with the foul pig’s flesh 
And swing me in the skin! 
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THE RHYME OF THE THREE CAPTAINS 


This ballad appears to refer to one of the exploits of the notorious 
Paul Jones, the American Pirate. It is founded on fact. 


At the close of a winter day, 

Their anchors down, by London town, the Three Great Captains lay. 

And one was Admiral of the North from Solway Firth to Skye, 

And one was Lord of the Wessex coast and all the lands thereby, 

And one was Master of the Thames from Limehouse to Blackwall, 

And he was Captain of the Fleet—the bravest of them all. 

Their good guns guarded their great gray sides that were thirty foot 
in the sheer, 

When there came a certain trading-brig with news of a privateer. 

Her rigging was rough with the clotted drift that drives in a Northern 
breeze, 

Her sides were clogged with the lazy weed that spawns in the Eastern 
seas. 

Light she rode in the rude tide-rip, to left and right she rolled, 

And the skipper sat on the scuttle-butt and stared at an empty hold. 

“I ha’ paid Port dues for your Law,” quoth he, “and where is the 
Law ye boast 

If I sail unscathed from a heathen port to be robbed on a Christian 
coast ? 

Ye have smoked the hives of the Laccadives as we burn the lice in a 
bunk; 

We tack not now to a Gallang prow or a plunging Pei-ho junk; 

I had no fear but the seas were clear as far as a sail might fare. 

Till I met with a lime-washed Yankee brig that rode off Finisterre. 

There were canvas blinds to his bow-gun ports to screen the weight 
he bore 

And the signals ran for a merchantman from Sandy Hook to the Nore. 

He would not fly the Rovers’ flag—the bloody or the black, 

But now he floated the Gridiron and now he flaunted the Jack. 

He spoke of the Law as he crimped my crew—he swore it was only a 
loan; 

But when I would ask for my own again, he swore it was none of my 
own. 

He has taken my little parrakeets that nest beneath the Line, 

He has stripped my rails of the shaddock-frails and the green un- 
ripened pine; 

He has taken my bale of dammer and spice I won beyond the seas, 

He has taken my grinning heathen gods—and what should he want 
o’ these? 
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My foremast would not mend his boom, my deck-house patch his 
boats ; 

He has whittled the two this Yank Yahoo, to peddle for shoepeg-oats. 

J could not fight for the failing light and a rough beam-sea beside, 

But I hulled him once for a clumsy crimp and twice because he lied. 

Had I had guns (as I had goods) to work my Christian harm, 

I had run him up from his quarter-deck to trade with his own yard- 
arm; 

I had nailed his ears to my capstan-head, and ripped them off with a 
saw, 

And soused them in the bilgewater, and served them to him raw; 

I had flung him blind in a rudderless boat to rot in the rocking dark; 

I had towed him aft of his own craft, a bait for his brother shark; 

I had lapped him round with cocoa husk, and drenched him with the 
oil, 

And lashed him fast to his own mast to blaze above my spoil; 

I had stripped his hide for my hammock-side, and tasseled his beard 
i’ the mesh, 

And spitted his crew on the live bamboo that grows through the gan- 
grened flesh ; 

I had hove him down by the mangroves brown, where the mud-reef 
sucks and draws, 

Moored by the heel to his own keel to wait for the land-crab’s claws! 

He is lazar within and lime without, ye can nose him far enow, 

For he carries the taint of a musky ship—the reek of the slaver’s 
dhow !” 

The skipper looked at the tiering guns and the bulwarks tall and cold, 

And the Captains Three full courteously peered down at the gutted 
hole, 

And the Captains Three called courteously from deck to scuttle-butt : 

“Good Sir, we ha’ dealt with that merchantman or ever your teeth 
were cut. 

Your words be words of a lawless race, and the Law it standeth thus: 

He comes of a race that have never a Law, and he never has boarded 


us. 

We ha’ sold him canvas and rope and spar—we know that his price 
is fair, 

And we know that he weeps for the lack of a Law as he rides off 
Finisterre. 


And since he is damned for a gallows-thief by you and better than you, 

We hold it meet that the English fleet should know that we hold him 
true.” 

The skipper called to the tall taffrail: “And what is that to me? 

Did ever you hear of a privateer that rifled a Seventy-three? 
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Do I loom so large from your quarter-deck that I lift like a ship o’ 
the Line? 

He has learned to run from a shotted gun and harry such craft as 
mine. 

There is never a Law on the Cocos Keys to hold a white man in, 

But we do not steal the niggers’ meal, for that is a nigger’s sin. 

Must he have his Law as a quid to chaw, or laid in brass on his wheel ? 

Does he steal with tears when he buccaneers? ’Fore Gad, then, why 
does he steal ?” 

The skipper bit on a deep-sea word, and the word it was not sweet, 

For he could see the Captains Three had signaled to the Fleet. 

But three and two, in white and blue, the whimpering flags began: 

“We have heard a tale of a foreign sail, but he is a merchantman.” 

The skipper peered beneath his palm and swore by the Great Horn 
Spoon, 

“*Fore Gad, the Chaplain of the Fleet would bless my picaroon!” 

By two and three the flags blew free to lash the laughing air, 

“We have sold our spars to the merchantman—we know that his price 
is fair.” 

The skipper winked his Western eye, and swore by a China storm: 

“They ha’ rigged him a Joseph’s jury-coat to keep his honor warm.” 

The halliards twanged against the tops, the bunting bellied broad, 

The skipper spat in the empty hold and mourned for a wasted cord. 

Masthead—masthead, the signal sped by the line o’ the British craft; 

The skipper called to his Lascar crew, and put her about and laughed: 

It’s mainsail haul, my bully boys all—we’ll out to the seas again; 

Ere they set us to paint their pirate saint, or scrub at his grapnel- 

. chain 

It’s fore-sheet free, with her head to the sea, and the swing of the 
unbought brine— 

We'll make no sport in an English court till we come as a ship o’ the 
Line, 

Till we come as a ship o’ the Line, my lads, of thirty foot in the sheer, 

Lifting again from the outer main with news of a privateer; 

Flying his pluck at our mizzen-truck for weft of Admiralty, 

Heaving his head for our dipsy-lead in sign that we keep the sea. 

Then fore-sheet home as she lifts to the foam—we stand on the out- 
ward tack 

We are paid in the coin of the white man’s trade—the bezant is hard, 
ay, and black. 

The frigate-bird shall carry my word to the Kling and the Orang-Laut 

How a man may sail from a heathen coast to be robbed in a Christian 


port; 
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How a man may be robbed in Christian port while Three Great Cap- 
tains there 
Shall dip their flag to a slaver’s rag—to show that his trade is fair!” 


THE BALLAD OF THE “CLAMPHERDOWN” 


Ir was our war-ship “Clampherdown” 
Would sweep the Channel clean, 
Wherefore she kept her hatches close 
When the merry Channel chops arose, 

To save the bleached marine. 


She had one bow-gun of a hundred ton, 
And a great stern-gun beside; 

They dipped their noses deep in the sea, 

They racked their stays and staunchions free 
In the wash of the wind-whipped tide. 


It was our war-ship “Clampherdown,” 
Fell in with a cruiser light 

That carried the dainty Hotchkiss gun 

And a pair o’ heels wherewith to run, 
From the grip of a close-fought fight. 


She opened fire at seven miles— 
As ye shoot at a bobbing cork— 
And once she fired and twice she fired, 
Till the bow-gun drooped like a lily tired 
That lolls upon the stalk. 


“Captain, the bow-gun melts apace, 
The deck-beams break below, 
’T were well to rest for an hour or twain, 
And botch the shattered plates again.” 
And he answered, “Make it so.” 


She opened fire within the mile— 
As ye shoot at the flying duck— 
And the great stern-gun shot fair and true, 
With the heave of the ship, to the stainless blue, 
And the great stern-turret stuck. 


“Captain, the turret fills with steam, 
The feed-pipes burst below— 
You can hear the hiss of helpless ram, 
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You can hear the twisted runners jam.” 
And he answered, “Turn and go!” 


It was our war-ship “Clampherdown,” 
And grimly did she roll; 

Swung round to take the cruiser’s fire 

As the White Whale faces the Thresher’s ire, 
When they war by the frozen Pole. 


“Captain, the shells are falling fast, 
And faster still fall we; 

And it is not meet for English stock, 

To bide in the heart of an eight-day clock, 
The death they cannot see.” 


“Lie down, lie down my bold A. B., 
We drift upon her beam; 
We dare not ram for she can run; 
And dare ye fire another gun, 
And die in the peeling steam?” 


It was our war-ship “Clampherdown” 
That carried an armor-belt ; 

But fifty feet at stern and bow, 

Lay bare as the paunch of the purser’s sow, 
To the hail of the Nordenfeldt. 


“Captain, they lack us through and through, 
The chilled steel bolts are swift! 

We have emptied the bunkers in open sea, 

Their shrapnel bursts where our coal should be.” 
And he answered, “Let her drift.” 


It was our war-ship “Clampherdown,”’ 
Swung round upon the tide, 

Her two dumb guns glared south and north, 

And the blood and the bubbling stream ran forth, 
And she ground the cruiser’s side. 


“Captain, they cry, the fight is done, 
They bid you send your sword.” 

And he answered, “Grapple her stern and bow. 

They have asked for the steel. They shall have it now; 
Out cutlasses and board!” 
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It was our war-ship “Clampherdown,” 
Spewed up four hundred men; 

And the scalded stokers yelped delight, 

As they rolled in the waist and heard the fight, 
Stamp o’er their steel-walled pen. 


They cleared the cruiser end to end, 
From conning-tower to hold. 

They fought as they fought in Nelson’s fleet; 

They were stripped to the waist, they were bare to the feet, 
As it was in the days of old. 


It was the sinking ‘‘Clampherdown”’ 
Heaved up her battered side— 

And carried a million pounds in steel, 

To the cod and the corpse-fed conger-eel, 
And the scour of the Channel tide. 


It was the crew of the “Clampherdown” 
Stood out to sweep the sea, 
On a cruiser won from an ancient foe, 
As it was in the days of long-ago, 
And as it still shall be. 


THE BALLAD OF THE “BOLIVAR” 


SEVEN men from all the world, back to Docks again, 
Rolling down the Ratcliffe Road drunk and raising Cain: 
Give the girls another drink "fore we sign away— 

We that took the “Bolivar” out across the Bay! 


We put out from Sunderland loaded down with rails; 
We put back to Sunderland ’cause our cargo shifted; 

We put out from Sunderland—met the winter gales— 
Seven days and seven nights to the Start we drifted, 


Racketing her rivets loose, smoke-stack white as snow, 
All the coals adrift a deck, half the rails below 
Leaking like a lobster-pot, steering like a dray— 

Out we took the “Bolivar,” out across the Bay! 


One by one the Lights came up, winked and let us by; 
Mile by mile we waddled on, coal and fo’c’sle short; 

Met a blow that laid us down, heard a bulkhead fly; 
Left The Wolf behind us with a two foot list to port. 
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Trailing like a wounded duck, working out her soul; 
Clanging like a smithy-shop after every roll; 

Just a funnel and a mast lurching through the spray— 
So we threshed the “Bolivar” out across the Bay! 


Felt her hog and felt her sag, betted when she’d break; 
Wondered every time she raced if she’d stand the shock; 

Heard the seas like drunken men pounding at her strake; 
Hoped the Lord ’ud keep his thumb on the plummer-block. 


Banged against the iron decks, bilges choked with coal; 
Flayed and frozen foot and hand, sick of heart and soul; 
*Last we prayed she'd buck herself into Judgment Day— 
Hi! we cursed the “Bolivar” knocking round the Bay! 


Oh! her nose flung up to sky, groaning to be still— 
Up and down and back we went, never time for breath; 
Then the money paid at Lloyd’s caught her by the heel, 
And the stars ran round and round dancin’ at our death. 


Aching for an hour’s sleep, dozing off between; 
Heard the rotten rivets draw when she took it green; 
Watched the compass chase its tail like a cat at play— 
That was on the “Bolivar,” south across the Bay. 


Once we saw between the squalls, lyin’ head to swell— 
Mad with work and weariness, wishin’ they was me— 

Some damned Liner’s lights go by like a grand hotel; 
Cheered her from the “Bolivar,” swampin’ in the sea. 


Then a grayback cleared us out, then the skipper laughed; 
“Boys, the wheel has gone to Hell—rig the winches aft! 
“Yoke the kicking rudder-head—get her under way !” 

So we steered her, pulley-haul, out across the Bay! 


Just a pack o’ rotten plates puttied up with tar, 

In we came, an’ time enough ’cross Bilbao Bar. 
Overloaded, undermanned, meant to founder, we 

Euchred God Almighty’s storm, bluffed the Eternal Sea! 


Seven men from all the world, back to town again, 
Rollin’ down the Ratcliffe Road drunk and raising Cain: 
Seven men from out of Hell. Ain’t the owners gay, 
’Cause we took the “Bolivar” safe across the Bay? 
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TO THE UNKNOWN GODDESS 


WILL you conquer my heart with your beauty; my soul going out 
from afar? 
Shall I fall to your hand as a victim of crafty and cautious shikar? 


Have I met you and passed you already, unknowing, unthinking and 
blind ? 

Shall I meet you next session at Simla, O sweetest and best of 
your kind? 


Does the P. and O. bear you to me-ward, or, clad in short frocks in 
the West, 

Are you growing the charms that shall capture and torture the heart 
in my breast? 


Will you stay in the Plains till September—my passion as warm 
as the day? 

Will you bring me to book on the Mountains, or where the therman- 
tidotes play? 


When the light of your eyes shall make pallid the mean lesser lights 
I pursue, 

And the charm of your presence shall lure me from love of the 
gay “thirteen-two;” 


When the peg and the pig-skin shall please not; when I buy me 
Calcutta-built clothes ; 

When I quit the Delight of Wild Asses; for-swearing the swearing of 
Oaths ; 


As a deer to the hand of the hunter when I turn ’mid the glibes of my 
friends; 

When the days of my freedom are numbered, and the life of the 
bachelor ends. 


Ah Goddess! child, spinster, or widow—as of old on Mars Hill 
when they raised 

To the God that they knew not an altar—so I, a young Pagan, 
have praised 


The Goddess I know not nor worship; yet, if half that men tell me 
be true, 

You will come in the future, and therefore these verses are written 
to you. 
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THE RUPAIYAT OF OMAR KAL VIN 


[Allowing for the difference ‘twixt prose and rhymed exaggera- 
tion, this ought to reproduce the sense of what Sir A—told the 
nation some time ago, when the Government struck from our in- 
comes two per cent.] 


Now the New Year, reviving last Year’s Debt, 
The Thoughtful Fisher casteth wide his Net; 
So I with begging Dish and ready Tongue 

Assail all Men for all that I can get. 


Imports indeed are gone with all their Dues— 
Lo! Salt a Lever that I dare not use, 

Nor may I ask the Tillers in Bengal— 
Surely by Kith and Kin will not refuse! 


Pay—and I promise by the Dust of Spring, 
Retrenchment. If my promises can bring 

Comfort, Ye have Them now a thousand-fold— 
By Allah! I will promise Anything! 


Indeed, indeed, Retrenchment oft before 
I swore—but did I mean it when I swore? 

And then, and then, We wandered to the Hills, 
And so the Little Less became Much More. 


Whether at Boileaugunge or Babylon, 

I know not how the wretched Thing is done, 
The Ite1as of Receipt grow surely small; 

The Items of Expense mount one by one. 


I cannot help it. What have I to do 

With One and Five, or Four, or Three, or Two? 
Let Scribes spit Blood and Sulphur as they please, 

Or Statemen call me foolish—Heed not you. 


Behold, I promise—Anything You will. 
Behold, I greet you with an empty Till— 
Ah! Fellow-Sinners, of your Charity 
Seek not the Reason of the Dearth, but fill. 


For if I sinned and fell, where lies the Gain 

Of Knowledge? Would it ease you of your Pain 
To know the tangled Threads of Revenue, 

I ravel deeper in a hopeless Skein? 
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“Who hath not Prudence’’—what was it I said, 

Of Her who paints her Eyes and tires Her Head, 
And gibes and mocks the People in the Street, 

And fawns upon them for Her thriftless Bread? 


Accursed is She of Eve’s daughters—She 

Hath cast off Prudence, and Her End shall be 
Destruction . . . Brethren, of your Bounty gram 

Some portion of your daily Bread to Me. 


LA NUIT BLANCHE 


A much-discerning Public hold 

The Singer generally sings 

Of personal and private things, 
And prints and sells his past for gold. 


Whatever I may here disclaim, 
The very clever folk I sing to 
Will most indubitably cling to 

Their pet delusion, just the same. 


I Hap seen, as dawn was breaking 
And I staggered to my rest, 
Tari Devi softly shaking 
From the Cart Road to the crest. 
I had seen the spurs of Jakko 
Heave and quiver, swell and sink. 
Was it Earthquake or tobacco, 
Day of Doom or Night of Drink? 


In the full, fresh, fragrant morning 
I observed a camel crawl, 
Laws of gravitation scorning, 
On the ceiling and the wall; 
Then I watched a fender walking, 
And I heard gray leeches sing, 
And a red-hot monkey talking 
Did not seem the proper thing, 


Then a Creature, skinned and crimson, 
Ran about the floor and cried, 

And they said I had the “jims” on, 
And they dosed me with bromide, 

And they locked me in my bedroom— 
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Me and one wee Blood Red Mouse— 
Though I said: “To give my head room 
You had best unroof the house.”’ 


But my words were all unheeded, 
Though I told the grave M. D. 

That the treatment really needed 
Was a dip in open sea 

That was lapping just before me, 

Smooth as silver, white as snow, 

And it took three men to throw me 
When I found I could not go. 


Half the night I watched the Heavens 
Fizz like ’81 champagne— 

Fly to sixes and to sevens, 
Wheel and thunder back again; 

And when all was peace and order 
Save one planet nailed askew, 

Much I wept because my warder 
Would not let me set it true. 


After frenzied hours of waiting, 
When the Earth and Skies were dumb, 
Pealed an awful voice dictating 
An interminable sum, 
Changing to a tangled story— 
‘“‘What she said you said I said—” 
Till the Moon arose in glory, 
And found her . . . in my head; 


Then a face came, blind and weeping, 
And It couldn’t wipe Its eyes, 
And It muttered I was keeping 
Back the moonlight from the skies; 
So I patted It for pity, 
But It whistled shrill with wrath, 
And a huge black Devil City 
Poured its peoples on my path. 


So I fled with steps uncertain 
On a thousand-year long race, 

But the bellying of the curtain 
Kept me always in one place; 
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While the tumult rose and maddened 
To the roar of Earth on frre, 

Ere it ebbed and sank and saddened 
To a whisper tense as wire. 


In intolerable stillness 
Rose one little, little star, 

And it chuckled at my illness, 
And it mocked me from afar; 

And its brethren came and eyed me. 
Called the Universe to aid, 

Till I lay, with naught to hide me, 
’Neath the Scorn of All Things Made. 


Dun and saffron, robed and splendid, 
Broke the solemn, pitying Day, 
And I knew my pains were ended, 
And I turned and tried to pray, 
But my speech was shattered wholly, 
And I wept as children weep, 
Till the dawn-wind, softly, slowly, 
Brought to burning eyelids sleep. 


My RIVAL 


I go to concert, party, ball— 
What profit is in these? 

I sit alone against the wall 
And strive to look at ease. 

The incense that is mine by right 
They burn before Her shrine; 

And that’s because I’m seventeen 
And She is forty-nine. 


I cannot check my girlish blush, 
My color comes and goes; 
I redden to my finger-tips, 
And sometimes to my nose. 
But She is white where white should be, 
And red where red should shine. 
The blush that flies at seventeen 
Is fixed at forty-nine. 


I wish 7 had Her constant cheek: 
I wish that I could sing 
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All sorts of funny little songs, 
Not quite the proper thing. 
I’m very gauche and very shy, 
Her jokes aren’t in my line; 
And, worst of all, I’m seventeen 

While She is forty-nine. 


The young men come, the young go 
Each pink and white and neat, 

She's older than their mothers, but 
They grovel at Her feet. 

They walk beside Her “rickshaw wheels— 
None ever walk by mine; 

And that’s because I’m seventeen 
And She is forty-nine. 


She rides with half a dozen men, 
(She calls them “boys” and ‘mashers’’) 
I trot along the Mall alone; 
My prettiest frocks and sashes 
Don’t help to fill my program-card, 
And vainly I repine 
From ten to two a.m. Ah me! 
Would I were forty-nine! 


She calls me “darling,” ‘‘pet,’’? and ‘dear,’ 
And “sweet retiring maid.” 
I’m always at the back, I know, 
She puts me in the shade. 
She introduces me to men, 
“Cast” lovers, I opine, 
For sixty takes to seventeen, 
Nineteen to forty-nine. 


But even She must older grow 
And end Her dancing days, 

She can’t go on forever so 
At concerts, balls, and plays. 

One ray of priceless hope I see 
Before my footsteps shine; 

Just think, that She’ll be eight-one 
When I am forty-nine. 
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THLE LOVERS’ LITANY 


Eyes of gray—a sodden quay, 
Driving rain and falling tears, 
As the steamer wears to sea 
In a parting storm of cheers. 
Sing, for Faith and Hope are high— 
None so true as you and I— 
Sing the Lovers’ Litany :— 
“Love like ours can never die!’’ 


Eyes of black—a throbbing keel, 
Milky foam to left and right; 
Whispered converse near the wheel 
In the brilliant tropic night. 
Cross that rules the Southern Sky! 
Stars that sweep and wheel and fly, 
Hear the Lovers’ Litany— 
“Love luke ours can never die!” 


Eyes of brown—a dusty plain 
Spit and parched with heat of June, 
Flying hoof and tightened rein, 
Hearts that beat the old, old tune. 
Side by side the horses fly, 
Frame we now the old reply 
Of the Lover’s Litany :— 
“Love like ours can never dte!’” 


Eyes of blue—the Simla Hills 
Silvered with the moonlight hoar ; 
Pleading of the waltz that thrills, 
Dies and echoes round Benmore. 
“Mabel,” “Officers,” “Good-by,” 
Glamour, wine, and witchery— 
On my soul’s sincerity, 
“Love like ours can never dite!’ 


Maidens, of your charity, 
Pity my most luckless state, 
Four times Cupid’s debtor I-— 
Bankrupt in quadruplicate. 
Yet, despite this evil case, 
An a maiden showed me grace 
Four-and-Forty times would 1 
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Sing the Lovers’ Litany :-— 
“Love lake ours can never die!’ 


A BALLAD OF BURIAL 


(“Saint Praxed’s ever was the Church for peace.” ) 


Ir down here I chance to die, 
Solemnly I beg you take 
All that is left of “T” 
To the Hills for old sake’s sake, 
Pack me very thoroughly 
In the ice that used to slake 
Pegs I drank when I was dry— 
This observe for old sake’s sake. 


To the railway station hie, 
There a single ticket take 
For Umbrella—goods-train—I 
Shall not mind delay or shake. 
I shall rest contentedly 
Spite of clamour coolies make; 
Thus in state and dignity 
Send me up for old sake’s sake. 


Next the sleepy Babu wake, 
Book a Kalka van “for four.” 
Few, I think, will care to make 
Journeys with me any more 
As they used to do of yore. 
I shall need a “special” break— 
Thing I never took before— 
Get me one for old sake’s sake. 


After that—arrangements make. 
No hotel will take me in, 
And a bullock’s back would break 
*"Neath the teak and leaden skin. 
Tonga ropes are frail and thin, 
Or, did I a back-seat take, 
In a tonga I might spin,— 
Do your best for old sake’s sake. 


After that—your work is done. 
Recollect a Padre must 
Mourn the dear departed one— 
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Throw the ashes and the dust. 
Don’t go down at once. I trust 

You will find excuse to “snake 
Three days’ casual on the bust,” 

Get your fun for old sake’s sake. 


I could never stand the Plains. 
Think of blazing June and May, 
Think of those September rains 
Yearly till the Judgment Day! 
I should never rest in peace, 
I should sweat and lie awake. 
Rail me then, on my decease, 
To the Hills for old sake’s sake. 


TROOPIN’ 


TROOPIN’, troopin’, troopin’ to the sea: 

’Ere’s September come again—the six-year men are free. 

O leave the dead be’ind us, for they cannot come away 

To where the ship’s a-coalin’ up that take us ’ome to-day. 


We’re goin’ ’ome we're goin’ ’ome, 

Our ship is at the shore, 

An’ you must pack your ’aversack, 

For we won't come back no more. 

Ho, don’t you grieve for me, 

My lovely Mary-Anne, 

For I'll marry you yit on a fourp’ny bit 
As a time-expired man. 


The Malabar’s in ’arbor with the Jummer at ’er tail, 

An’ the time-expired’s waitin’ of ’is orders for to sail. 
O the weary waitin’ when on Khyber ’ills we lay 

But the time-expired’s waitin’ of ’is orders ’ome to-day. 


They'll turn us out at Portsmouth wharf an’ cold an’ wet an’ rain, 
All wearin’ Injian cotton kit, but we will not complain ; 

They'll kill us of pneumonia—for that’s their little way— 

But damn the chills and fever, men, we’re goin’ ’ome to-day! 


Troopin’, troopin’—winter’s round again! 

See the new draf’s pourin’ in for the old campaign; 

Ho, you poor recruities, but you’ve got to earn your pay— 
What’s the last from Lunnon, lads? We’re goin’ there to-day. 
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Troopin’, troopin’, give another cheer— 
’Ere’s to English women an’ a quart of English beer; 
The Colonel an’ the regiment an’ all who've got to stay, 
Gawd’s mercy tsrike ’em gentle—Whoop! we're goin’ ’ome to-day. 

We're goin’ ’ome, we're goin’ ’ome, 

Our ship is a¢ the shore, 

An’ you must pack your ’aversack, 

For we won't come back no more. 

Ho, don’t you grieve for me, 

My lovely Mary-Anne, 

For I'll marry you yet on a fourp’ny bit 

As a time-expired man. 


SCREW-GUNS 


SMOKIN’ my pipe on the mountings, sniffin’ the mornin’-cool, 

I walks in my old brown gaiters along o’ my old brown mule, 

With seventy gunners be’ind me, an’ never a beggar forgets 

It’s only the pick o’ the Army that handles the dear little pets— 
Tss! Tss! 


For you all love the screw-guns—the screw-guns they all love 
you. 

So when we call round with a few guns, o’ course you will 
know what to do—hoo! hoo! 

Jest send in your Chief an’ surrender—it’s worse if you fights 
or you runs: 

You can go where you please, you can skid up the trees, but 

“you don’t get away from the guns. 


They send us along where the roads are, but mostly we goes where 
they ain’t; 

We'd climb up the side of a sign-board an’ trust to the stick o’ 
the paint; 

We've chivied the Nava an’ Lushai, we’ve give the Afreedeeman fits, 

For we fancies ourselves at two thousand, we guns that are built 
in two bits—Tss! Tss! 

For you all love the screw-guns— 


If a man doesn’t work, why, we drills ’im an’ teaches ‘im ’ow 
to be’ave, 

If a beggar can’t march, why, we kills ‘im an’ rattles ’em into ’is 
grave. 

You’ve got to stand up to our business an’ spring without snatchin’ 
or fuss. 
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D’you say that you sweat with the field-guns? 
By God, you must lather with us—Tss! Tss! 
For you all love the screw-guns— 


The eagles is screamin’ around us, the river's a-moanin’ below, 

We're clear o’ the pine an’ the oak-scrub, we’re out on the rocks 
an’ the snow, 

An’ the wind is as thin as a whip-lash what carries away to the 
plains 

The rattle an’ stamp o’ the lead-mules—the jinglety-jink o’ the 
chains—Tss! Tss! 

For you all love the screw-guns— 


There’s a wheel on the Horns o’ the Mornin’ an’ a wheel on the 
edge o’ the Pit, 

An’ a drop into nothin’ beneath us as straight as a beggar can spit; 

With the sweat runnin’ out o’ your shirt-sleeves an’ the sun off the 
snow in your face, 

An’ ’arf o’ the men on the drag-ropes to hold the old gun in ’er 
place—Tss! Tss! 

For you all love the screw-guns— 


Smokin’ my pipe on the mountings, sniffin’ the mornin’-cool, 
I climbs to my old brown gaiters along o’ my old brown mule. 


THE MARE'S NEST 


Jane Austen Beecher Stowe de Rouse 
Was good beyond all earthly need; 

But, on the other hand, her spouse 
Was very, very bad indeed. 

He smoked cigars, called churches slow, 

And raced—but this she did not know. 


For Belial Machiavelli kept 
The litt!e fact a secret, and, 
Though o’er his minor sins she wept, 
Jane Austen did not understand 
That Lilly—thirteen-two and bay— 
Absorbed one half her husband's pay. 


She was so good, she made him worse; 
(Some women are like this, I think ;) 

He taught her parrot how to curse, 
Her Assam monkey how to drink 
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He vexed her righteous soul until 
She went up, and he went down hill. 


Then came the crisis, strange to say, 
Which turned a good wife to a better. 
A telegraphic peon, one day, 
Brought her—now, had it been a letter 
For Belial Machiavelli, I 
Know Jane would just have let it lie. 


But ’twas a telegram instead, 
Marked “urgent,” and her duty plain. 
To open it. Jane Austen read :— 
“Your Lilly’s got a cough again. 
Can’t understand why she is kept 
At your expense.” Jane Austen wept. 


It was a misdirected wire. 
Her husband was at Shaitanpore. 
She spread her anger, hot as fire, 
Through six thin foreign sheets or more. 
Sent off that letter, wrote another 
To her solicitor—and mother. 


Then Belial Machiavelli saw 
Her error and, I trust, his own, 
Wired to the minion of the Law, 
And traveled wifeward—not alone. 
For Lilly—thirteen-two and bay — 
Came in a horse-box all the way. 


There was a scene—a weep or two— 
With many kisses. Austen Jane 

Rode Lilly all the season through, 
And never opened wires again. 

She races now with Belial. This 

Is very sad but so it is. 


POSSIBILITIES 


Ay, lay him ’neath the Simla pine— 
A fortnight fully to be missed, 
Behold, we lose our fourth at whist, 

A chair is vacant where we dine. 
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His place forgets him; other men 
Have bought his ponies, guns, and traps, 
His fortune is the Great Perhaps 

And that cool rest-house down the glen, 


Whence he shall hear, as spirits may, 
Our mundane revel on the height, 
Shall watch each flashing richshaw-light 

Sweep on to dinner, dance, and play. 


Benmore shall woo him to the ball 
With lighted rooms and braying band, 
And he shall hear and understand 

“Dream Faces’ better than us all. 


For, think you, as the vapors flee 
Across Sanjaolie after rain, 
His soul may climb the hill again 
To each old field of victory. 


Unseen, who women held so dear, 
The strong man’s yearning to his kind 
Shall shake at most the window-blind, 
Or dull awhile the card-room’s cheer. 


In his own place of power unknown, 
His Light o’ Love another’s flame, 
His dearest pony galloped lame, 

And he an alien and alone. 


Yet may he meet with many a friend— 
Shrewd shadows, lingering long unseen, 
Among us when “God save the Queen” 

Shows even “extras” have an end. 


And, when we leave the heated room, 
And, when at four the lights expire, 
The crew shall gather round the fire 

And mock our laughter in the gloom. 


Talk as we talk, and they ere death— 
First wanly, dance in ghostly wise, 
With ghosts of tunes for melodies, 

And vanish at the morning’s breath. 
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CHRISTMAS IN INDIA 


Dim dawn behind the tamarisks—the sky is saffron-yellow— 
As the women in the village grind the corn, 
And the parrots seek the river-side, each calling to his fellow 
That the Day, the staring Eastern Day is born. 
Oh the white dust on the highway! Oh the stenches in the byway! 
Oh the clammy fog that hovers over earth! 
And at Home they’re making merry ’neath the white and scarlet 
berry— 
What part have India’s exiles in their mirth? 


Full day behind the tamarisks—the sky is blue and staring— 
As the cattle crawl afield beneath the yoke, 
And they bear One o’er the field-path, who is past all hope or caring, 
To the ghat below the curling wreaths of smoke. 
Call on Rama, going slowly, as ye bear a brother lowly 
Call on Rama—he may hear, perhaps, your voice! 
With our hymn-books and our psalters we appeal to other altars, 
And to-day we bid “good Christian men rejoice! 


High noon behind the tamarisks—the sun is hot above us— 
As at Home the Christmas Day is breaking wan. 
They will drink our healths at dinner—those who tell us how they 
love us, 
And forget us till another year be gone! 
Oh the toil that knows no breaking! 
. Oh the Heimweh, ceaseless, aching! 
Oh the black dividing Sea and alien Plain! 
Youth was cheap—wherefore we sold it, 
Gold was good—we hoped to hold it, 
And to-day we know the fulness of our gain. 


Gray dusk behind the tamarisks—the parrots fly together— 
As the sun is sinking slowly over Home; 
And his last ray seems to mock us shackled in a lifelong tether 
That drags us back howe’er so far we roam. 
Hard her service, poor her payment—she in ancient, tattered 
traiment— 
India, she the grim Stepmother of our kind. 
If a year of life be lent her, if her temple’s shrine we enter, 
The door is shut—we may not look behind. 


Black night behind the tamarisks—the owls begin their chorus— 
As the conches from the temple scream and bray. 
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With the fruitless years behind us, and the hopeless years before us, 
Let us honor, O my brothers, Christmas Day! 
Call a truce, then, to our labors—let us feast with friends and 
neighbors, 
And be merry as the custom of our caste; 
For H “faint and forced the laughter,” and if sadness follow 
alter, 
We are richer by one mocking Christmas past. 


BALLAD OF FISHER’S BOARDING-HOUSE 


That night, when through the mooring-chains 
The wide-eyed corpse rolled free, 

To blunder down by Garden Reach 
And rot at Kedgeree, 

The tale the Hughli told the shoal 
The lean shoal told to me. 


’Twas Fultah Fisher’s boarding-house 
Where sai!or-men reside, 

And there were men of all the ports 
From Mississip to Clyde, 

And regally they spat and smoked, 
And fearsomely they lied. 


They lied about the purple Sea 
That gave them scanty bread, 
They lied about the Earth beneath, 

The Heavens overhead, 
For they had looked too often on 
Black rum when that was red. 


They told their tales of wreck and wrong, 
Of shame and lust and fraud, 

They backed their toughest s‘atements with 
The Brimstone of the Lord, 

And crackling oaths went to and fro 
Across the fist-banged board. 


And there was Hans the blue-eyed Dane, 
Bull-throated, bare of arm, 

Who carried on his hairy chest 
The maid Ultruda’s charm— 

The litt'e silver crucifix 
That keeps a man from harm. 
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And there was Jake Without-the-Ears, 
And Pamba the Malay, 

And Carboy Gin the Guinea cook, 
And Luz from Vigo Bay, 

And Honest Jack who sold them slops 
And harvested their pay. 


And there was Salem Hardieker, 
A lean Bostonian he— 

Russ, German, English, Halfbreed, Finn, 
Yank, Dane, and Portugee, 

At Fultah Fisher’s boarding-house 
They rested from the sea. 


Now Anne of Austria shared their drinks 
Collinga knew her fame, 

From Tarnau in Galicia 
To Jaun Bazar she came, 

To eat the bread of infamy 
And take the wage of shame. 


She held a dozen men to heel— 
Rich spoil of war was hers, 

In hose and gown and ring and chain, 
From twenty mariners, 

And, by Port Law, that week, men called 
Her Salem Hardieker’s. 


But seamen learnt—what landsmen know— 
That neither gifts nor gain 

Can hold a winking Light o’ Love 
Or Fancy’s flight restrain, 

When Anne of Austria rolled her eyes 
On Hans the blue-eyed Dane. 


Since Life is strife, and strife means knife, 
From Howrah to the Bay, 
And he may die before the dawn 
Who liquored out the day, 
In Fultah Fisher’s boarding-house 
We woo while yet we may. 


But cold was Hans the blue-eyed Dane, 
Bull-throated, bare of arm, 
And laughter shook the chest beneath 
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The maid Ultruda’s charm— 
The little silver crucifix 
That keeps a man from harm. 


“You speak to Salem Hardieker, 

_ You was his girl, I know 

I ship mineselfs to-morrow, see, 
Und round the Skaw we go, 

South, down the Cattegat, by Hjelm, 
To Besser in Saro.”’ 


When love rejected turns to hate, 
All ill betide the man. 

“You speak to Salem Hardieker”’— 
She spoke as woman can. 

A scream—a sob—‘‘He called me—names !” 
And then the fray began. 


An oath from Salem Hardieker, 
A shriek upon the stairs, 

A dance of shadows on the wall, 
A knife-thrust unawares— 

And Hans came down, as cattle drop, 
Across the broken chairs. 


In Anne of Austria’s trembling hands 
The weary head fell low :— 

“T ship mineselfs to-morrow, straight 
For Besser in Saro: 

Und there Ultruda comes to me 
At Easter, und I go 


“South, down the Cattegat— What’s here? 
There—are—no—lights—to—guide !”’ 

The mutter ceased, the spirit passed, 
And Anne of Austria cried 

In Fultah Fisher’s boarding-house 
When Hans the mighty died. 


Thus slew they Hans the blue-eyed Dane, 
Bull-throated, bare of arm, 

But Anne of Austria looted first 
The maid Ultruda’s charm— 

The little silver crucifix 
That keeps a man from harm. 
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I will take no heed to their raiment, nor food for their mouths 
withal, 
So long as the gulls are nesting, so long as the showers fall. 


I will scent ’em with best vanilla, with tea will I temper their 
hides, 

And the Moor and the Mormon shall envy who read of the tale 
of my brides. 


For Maggie has written a letter to give me my choice between 
The wee little whimpering Love and the great god Nick o’ Teen. 


And I have been servant of Love for barely a twelvemonth clear, 
But I have been Priest of Partagas a matter of seven year: 


And the gloom of my bachelor days is flecked with the cheery 
light 

Of stumps that I burned to Friendship and Pleasure and Work 
and Fight. 


And I turn my eyes to the future that Maggie and I must prove, 
But the only light on the marshes is the Will o’-the Wisp of Love. 


Will it see me safe through my journey, or leave me bogged in 
the mire? 

Since a puff of tobacco can cloud it, shall I follow the fitful fire? 

Open the old cigar-box—let me consider anew— 

Old friends, and who is Maggie that I should abandon you? 


A million surplus Maggies are willing to bear the yoke; 
And a woman is only a woman, but a good cigar is a Smoke. 


Light me another Cuba; I hold to my first-sworn vows, 
If Maggie will have no rival, I'll have no Maggie for spouse ! 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


WuHer: the sober-colored cultivator smiles 
On his byles; 

Where the cholera, the cyclone, and the crow 
Come and go; 

Where the merchant deals in indigo and tea 
Hides and ght; 
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Where the Babu drops inflammatory hints 
In his prints; 

Stands a City—Charnock chose it—packed away 
Near a Bay— 

By the sewage rendered fetid, by the sewer 
Made impure, 

By the Sunderbunds unwholesome, by the swamp 
Moist and damp; 

And the City and the Viceroy, as we see, 
Don’t agree. 

Once, two hundred years ago, the trader came 
Meek and tame. 

Where his timid foot first halted, there he stayed, 
To mere trade 

Grew to Empire, and he sent his armies forth 

' South and North 

Till the country from Peshawar to Ceylon 
Was his own. 

Thus the midday halt of Charnock—more’s the pity! 
Grew a City. 

As the fungus spouts chaotic from its bed, 
So it spread— 

Chance-directed, chance-erected, laid and built 
On the silt— 

Palace, byre, hovel—poverty and pride— 
Side by side; 

And, above the packed and pestilential town, 
Death looked down. 


But the Rulers in that City by the Sea 
Turned to flee— 

Fled, with each returning spring-tide from its ills 
To the Hills. 

From the clammy fogs of morning, from the blaze 
Of the days, 

From the sickness of the noontide, from the heat, 
Beat retreat; 

For the country from Peshawar to Ceylon 
Was their own. 

But the Merchant risked the perils of the Plain 
For his gain. 


Now the resting-place of Charnock, ‘neath the palms, 
Asks an alms, 
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And the burden of its lamentation is, 
Briefly, this :— 

“Because, for certain months, we boil and stew, 
So should you. 

Cast the Viceroy and his Council, to perspire 
In our fire!” 

And for answer to the agrument, in vain 
We explain 

That an amateur Saint Lawrence cannot fry !— 
“All must fry!” 

That the Merchant risks the perils of the Plain 
For his gain. 

Nor can Rulers rule a house that men grow rich in, 
From its kitchen. 


Let the Babu drop inflammatory hints 
In his prints; 


And mature—consistent soul—his plan for stealing 


To Darjeeling: 
Let the Merchant seek, who makes his silver pile, 
England’s isle; 


Let the City Charnock pitched on—evil day !— 
Go Her way. 

Though the argosies of Asia at Her doors 
Heap their stores, 

Though Her enterprise and energy secure 
Income sure. 

Though “out-station orders punctually obeyed” 
Swell Her trade— 

Stil, for rule, administration, and the rest, 
Simla’s best. 


GRIFFIN’S DEBT 


Imprimis he was “broke.” Thereafter left 
His regiment, and, later, took to drink; 

Then, having lost the balance of his friends, 
“Went Fantee”—joined the people of the land, 
Turned three parts Mussulman and one Hindu, 
And lived among the Gauri villagers, 

Who gave him shelter and a wife or twain, 
And boasted that a thorough, full-blood sahsb 
Had come among them. Thus he spent his time, 
Deeply indebted to the village shroff, 
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(Who never asked for payment) always drunk, 
Unclean, abominable, out-at-heels; 

Forgetting that he was an Englishman. 

You know they dammed the Gauri with a dam, 
And all the good contractors scamped their work, 
And all the bad material at hand 

Was used to dam the Gauri up—which was cheap, 
And, therefore, proper. Then the Gauri burst, 
And several hundred thousand cubic tons 

Of water dropped into the valley, flop, 

And drowned some five and twenty villagers, 
And did a lakh or two of dertiment 

To crops and cattle. When the flood went down 
We found him dead, beneath an old dead horse, 
Full six miles down the valley. So we said 

He was a victim to the Demon Drink, 

And moralized upon him for a week, 

And then forgot him. Which was natural. 


But, in the valley of the Gauri, men 
Beneath the shadow of the big new dam 
Relate a foolish legend of the flood, 
Accounting for the little loss of life 

(Only those five and twenty villagers) 
In this wise: On the evening of the flood. 


They heard the groaning of the rotten dam, 
And voices of the Mountain Devils. Then 

An incarnation of the local God, 

Mounted upon a monster-neighing horse, 

And flourishing a flail-like whip, came down, 
Breathing ambrosia, to the villagers, 

And fell upon the simple villagers 

With yells beyond the power of mortal throat, 
And blows beyond the power of mortal hand, 
And smote them with the flail-like whip, and drove 
Them clamorous with terror up the hill, 

And scattered, with the monster-neighing steed 
Their crazy cottages about their ears, 

And generally cleared those villages. 

Then came the water, and the local God, 
Breathing ambrosia, flourishing his whip, . 
And mounted on his monster-neighing steed, 
Went down the vailey with the flying trees 

And residue of homesteads, while they watched 
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Safe on the mountain-side those wondrous things, 
And knew that they were much beloved of Heaven. 
Wherefore, and when the dam was newly built, 
They raised a temple to the local God, 

And burned all manner of unsavory things 
Upon his altar, and created priests, 

And blew into a conch, and banged a bell, 

And told the story of the Gauri flood 

With circumstance and much embroidery. 

So he the whiskifled Objectionable, 

Unclean, abominable, out-at-heels, 

Became the tutelary Diety 

Of all the Gauri valley villages; 

And may in time become a Solar Myth. 


